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Strickland | 


he jurors filed out of the Middlesex County 
courtroom at 9:35 in the’ morning and 
returned less than three hours later. It was a 
quick decision, a bad sign for the defense. . 
“Madam Foreman,” said the clerk, who was 
standing beside the jury box, “has your jury agreed 


upon its verdict?” 
“Yes,” she said. 
~The clerk turned to the judge and asked, “May I 
, Sir?” 
“Please,” the j said. 


The clerk asked, “On this indictment alleging 
murder, what say you, Madam Foreman, is the 
defendant guilty or not guilty?” 

“Guilty.” 

“Guilty of what?” 

“Guilty of murder in the first degree.” Life 
sentence with no chance for parole. 

Two women screamed. 


Editor's note: This is the.first in a series. 


One was a 25-year-old woman named Lillian, 


jimmy Rodwell’s first love and estranged wife, 


who was sitting in the back of the courtroom. “Get 


her out of here!” a court officer ordered. 


The other was.Rodwell’s mother, Carolyn, who 
gasped as her breath raced out of her. Someone 
raced to her side with an oxygen tank. - 

Jimmy Rodwell, 25, just stared at the floor. 

Later, after the sentencing, Carolyn cried and 
hugged her handcuffed son as he waited in a small 
room for the ride to prison. ~ 

Jimmy reached up and unclasped a thick gold 
chain from around his neck. Hanging from it was a 
medallion he always wore, the head of Christ with 
a thorny crown. “T want you to have this,” he said. 

His mother clutched it in her fist. “TTl give it to 
you when you come home,” she said, wistfully. 

The sun was so bright that day that it hurt 
Carolyn Rodwell’s eyes as she, her four other 
children, and her husband walked toward the 

See WRONG, page 14 
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SHORT STOPS 


VILLAIN OF THE WEEK 
George Bush 


In contrast to some other countries — China comes to 
mind — this nation’s government is, at least for the 
nonce, organized on the theory that respect for the 
nation — and its symbol, the flag — is earned. 

The US Supreme Court, with two Reagan appointees 
creating a 5-4 majority, affirmed that on June 21 when it 
held that the American flag may be used, abused, and 
even ripped to shreds or burned in the expression of 
free speech, presumably to get across the fact that 
people may feel — as they did in protests against the 
Vietnam War, and, in the case at point, as others did in 
protesting the Republican National Convention in 
Texas in 1984 — that the government had lost the 
respect of some of its governed. 

Unfortunately for the right of free speech, President 
Bush expressed anger over that decision, and vowed to 
propose a constitutional amendment to protect the flag 
from the First Amendment. 

It matters not whether such a response was heartfelt 
or cynical, although it conjures up Bush’s flag-waving 
low jinks in the presidential campaign. 

Cowering, the Democratic-controlled Senate, 
including Senator John Kerry, didn’t even bow in 
respect for the court's reiteration of a broadly defined 
First Amendment before joining the Republican yahoos 
in condemning the decision, 97-3. 

Dissenting from the court’s majority, Justice John 
Paul Stevens argued that the flag, which symbolizes 
“the ideas of liberty and equality,” must itself be 
“worthy of protection from unnecessary desecration.” 

Sadly, Stevens was speaking for the vast majority in 
Congress and the nation, as well as for the court's 
minority. For if it is the majority that decides for the 
minority what constitutes “unnecessary desecration,” 
circumstances favorable to a tyranny of the majority 
have been created. 

Cynical or misguided, George Bush has become a 
rod for just such a 


ERIC RASMUSSEN 


THE ONE-MINUTE INTERVIEW 
TROOP 


Although militant anti-abortion groups such as 
Operation Rescue have been racking up headlines and 
arrest records with regular sieges on local family- 
planning clinics, they have yet to close one down. And | 
much of the credit goes to pro-choice activists who put 
themselves in the middle of the fray. Toni Troop, vice- 
president for action at the Boston chapter of the 
National Organization for Women (NOW), is one of 
more than 80 escorts trained by NOW since last winter 
(there are others organized by other groups) who 
volunteer every Saturday to make sure women with 
clinic appointments can get through the mob. 

“It's important for us to be there . . . to really make 
sure that a woman’s entrance to the clinic is not 
impeded or obstructed in any way. It is unfair and 
horrendous that women continue to have to face such 
terrorism and physical attacks from opponents when 
they’re trying to enter a clinic. . . . In terms of our actual 
activities there, we're involved in anything from 
stepping over people who lie down in front of the clinic 
door . . . to helping women avoid people who are 
grabbing at them to pull them away from the door, or 
yelling at them, or physically and verbally harassing 
them. 

“It’s tiring. ‘Operation Bully’ folks and others who are 
there are very vicious, they are loud, and very 
diligent. ... Our focus is on the women — the women 
who are going in, the women who are there, who ask 
for our help, who are glad to see that we are there, who 
thank us when we get to the door, and when they come = 
back out say, ‘I couldn’t have made it in there without 
you. Thank you for being here.’ ” i 


THE SIGN-UP SHEET 


The Concord Mini-Triathlon, sponsored by the Thoreau Club of Concord, to benefit the 
Massachusetts Division of the Special Olympics, July 8. To register, call (508) 369-7349. 


= Volunteers are needed for a classroom drug-education program sponsored by CODE. A background in 
working with young people is required. Call Kathy Bowen at (508) 263-8777 or (508) 486-3130. 


Workshops on coastal-water-quality issues, sponsored by the US Environmental Protection Agency, the 
Massachusetts Executive Office of Environmental Affairs, and the Lloyd Center for Environmental 
Studies as part of the Buzzards Bay Project. The first workshop is July 21, 9 a.m. to 3:30 p.m., at the 
Days Inn in New Bedford. Call (508) 990-0505. 


ea Volunteers are needed by the Massachusetts Cultural Alliance for work with theater groups, 
music and dance companies, museums, science and nature centers, and other Massachusetts cultural 
organizations. Call 423-ARTS. 
Compiled by Mitchell A. Orenstein — 


JOHN NORDELL 


Hawley: Gardner bound 


TRADING PLACES 


The Massachusetts cultural community is likely to be | 


abuzz for weeks about the September 1 departure of 
Mass Council on the Arts and Humanities Executive 
Director Anne Hawley for the top post at the Gardner 
Museum, 

The Gardner, which is having some difficulty 
surviving on the endowment left behind by its founder , 
and benefactor Isabella Stewart Gardner and is badly in 
need of some restorative attention, is sure to be a 
winner under the new arrangement. Hawley, after all, 
took over as head of a fledgling state arts council with 
a $1.5 million budget 11 years ago and turneditinto 
one of the best-funded and most widely respected arts 
councils in the country. She has the kind of energy and 
clout trustees at the Gardner seem to think are needed 
to clean and polish the jewel-box museum at Fenway 
Court so that it glimmers as much as it has in the past. 

But why is Hawley, whose main areas of interest 
have been education and contemporary art, interested 
in taking over an institution dedicated to preserving the 
art collection of a 19th-century Boston eccentric? One 
possible reason is that her agency, eliminated in the 
initial House Ways and Means budget, has been 
downsized considerably, meaning that less-than- 
pleasant times lie ahead. But sources close to Hawley 
say she was talking to the Gardner before the budget 
cuts came down; that she’s leaving because she’s been _ 
at the council a very long time. 

The council board is planning to conduct a 

‘nationwide search for Hawley’s replacement. But some 
who watched the Massachusetts legislature slice and 
dice the council’s budget this year wonder if this is 
wise. Will any newcomer be able to play the kind of 
politics that will be necessary to survive the inevitable 
Beacon Hill budget battles next year? 

— Maureen Dezell 


FINAL RUMBLINGS 


Wednesday night's 11th annual WBCN Rumble finals 
boiled down to two bands at opposite poles of Boston's 
rock personality. With songs like “Baby, What's Your 
Sign?”, Robert Holmes’s soft-glam guitar-rock outfit 
Ultra Blue epitomized the pedestrian outfitted as chic. 


By contrast, the Bags, a mock-gothic metal trio, flaunted — 


rip-snort wit parading as vulgar stupidity. 

The judges had a sense of humor: Bags emerged 
victorious. Their cartoon curly locks and torrential self- 
effacement went a lot further than Ultra Blue’s deadly, 
garish posing. What do you know? Fun is back in style. 

— Tim Riley 


GERRY RIGGED? 


Gerard T. Indelicato, that gritty Brockton Horatio 
Alger who parlayed his post as Dukakis’s education 
adviser into a couple years’ free room and board 
courtesy of the federal prison system and became the 
governor's one-man sleaze factor during the 1988 
presidential campaign, may be dreaming of better 
things. How else to explain this letter, from Chase 
Untermeyer, director of presidential personnel, which 


recently arrived at Indelicato’s old haunts at the 
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t tof Education? 
~“Dear Mr, Indelicato: On behalf of President Bush, 
thank you for your desife to serve in his Adininietration, 
So wean begin to process your request, please 
complete and return this document in the enclosed 
envelope with a current copy of your resume. Thank you 
again for your support of the President and commitment 


to our country.” 


Now, some of Untermeyer’s questions may present a 
little problem for someone who is, ah, temporarily 
immobilized. For example; “If you did not vote in 1988, 
please explain the circumstances.” 

Now that’s a problem. But, for anyone who has 
written a PhD thesis, not an insurmountable one. How 
about: “I was unavoidably detained during Election Day 
by the legal requirement of my position as a first-person 
observer of the effectiveness of the federal prison system 
on convicted felons.” 

Other questions will be a little easier: “Please indicate 
all 1988 campaign/candidate involvement (include the 
following): Role/Position.” 

“In the 1988 campaign, my position was that of 


campaign issue.” 
— Scot Lehigh 


TOO LITTLE, TOO LATE 


Edward Cooks, 39, a Massachusetts prisoner afflicted 
with AIDS, died Sunday, June 25, 1989, at Lemuel 


- Shattuck Hospital, in Jamaica Plain. He died after his 


fifth bout with pneumocystis carinii pneumonia. 

Cooks’s death came three days after a Department of 
Corrections (DOC) board had finally granted him a 
furlough and agreed to reduce his security classification 
from minimum to pre-release, a status that would have 
enabled him to leave the hospital during the day on a 
medical pass. 

“It was a great victory for him,” says Nancy 
Silverman, Cooks’s legal guardian and “buddy” from 
the AIDS Action Committee. “When I left him on 
Saturday, he was eating Chinese food. He was in great 
Spirits.” 

Since August 1988 Cooks had been fighting for a 
favorable ruling from the DOC board: Eligible for 
parole in December 1989, Cooks was entitled by law to 
consideration for both the furlough and pre-release 
status. But his requests were repeatedly denied; the 
DOC cited the nature of his offense —a rape he says he 
didn’t commit — or his illness as the reason. 

When he was diagnosed with full-blown AIDS and 
moved from a minimum-security prison to the 
Shattuck, Cooks’s security status was raised from 
minimum to medium because of the illness. One 
furlough request was quashed until Cooks’s medical 
condition “stabilized.” 

Silverman cites thése moves as evidence of 


__ Systematic discrimination against prisoners with AIDS. 


“He was not asking for réclassification or furlough 
because he had AIDS,” she says. “He was doing it 
because he was entitled to it.” 

“The whole AIDS problem caught everyone off 
balance,” says DOC spokeswoman Kathy Robertson. 
“The department is the first one to admit that it has 

shortcomings in working with AIDS patients. But I 
think the policy is always going to be evolving and 
always going to be improving.” 

Ed Cooks’s wish was to be cremated and his ashes 


scattered free. 
— Joe Bargmann 


THE ERRORS 


OF HER WAY 


Fact-checking Norma Nathan 


A weak spell 


The Eye: On June 26, Norma tried to correct a wrong: 
“LOVE EMBLOM: Note to new Channel 7 
entertainment critic Debbie Emblom: It's pronounced 
Cop-ley Square. Not Cope-ley. Square, dear.” 

The truth: The Channel 7 critic spells her name 
Debby Enblom. 


Mental Block, PartIl 

The Eye: As “The Errors of Her Way” pointed out last 
week, Norma, in her June 12 column, misspelled the 
name of the then soon-to-be married “Channel 7 
reporter Vicki Bloch.” In her June 23 column, she 
reported on the marriage of “Vicki Blocke in Boston’s 
Bay Tower room.” 

The truth: The correct spelling is Block. 


Sununu no no 

The Eye: On June 21, Norma reported on a local 
meeting between White House Chief of Staff John 
Sununu and “The Vault, Boston's princes of power.” 
Among those “attending the private pow-wow” was 
“John LaWare, Shawmut Bank.” 

The truth: LaWare has not been at Shawmut for some 
time. He is on the board of governors at the Federal 
Reserve. And his secretary knows of no recent meetings 
he’s had with Sununu in these parts. 


If you're the victim of an error in a Norma Nathan 
column, or if you're simply aware of one, please call us at 
the EYE-MADE-A-MISTAKE hotline — 536-5390, 
extension 236 — and ask for Mark. 


ON THE COVER 

Jimmy Rodwell is doing life for a murder he says he didn‘t commit. In 
the first of a series, Joe Bargmann introduces us to a man who just 
might be the wrong man. 


6 MONEY AS POWER by Scot Lehigh and Maureen Dezell 
Just why is it that one man, Richie Voke, has been able to have his 
way with the Massachusetts budget? And on page 7, Maureen Dezell 
explains why the city’s banks haven't done right by the city’s 
neighborhoods. 

8 DON’T QUOTE ME by Mark Jurkowitz 
A ringside view as the Globe and Herald slug it out with the mob. 


9 BRIEF CASES by Harvey Silverglate 
Before we convict Pete Rose, here’s something you should know 
about his accuser. 


10 ETCHED IN STONE by Christopher Lydon 
Remembering the words of a remarkable man. 


12 ASPILLA MINUTE by €E. Bruce Berman, Jr. 
How normal has become deadly in the oil business. 


32 CLASSIFIEDS 


RICHIE VOKE 


1 SUBURBIA: THE 1989 TOUR 

rt Get out the patio furniture! Throw another weenie on the grill! It's time 

to visit the suburbs. Come join the tour as Sandra Shea eats the ‘burbs 

(page 4); Mimi Coucher and Robin Dougherty dine the ‘burbs (page 

és \ 2 David Barber mows the ‘burbs (page 6); Mimi Coucher polices the 

+ a® urbs (page 8); and Caroline Knapp hates the ‘burbs (page 9). 

if? SUBURBANEYE byBeckyBatcha 
& Ti Plus, “The Straight Dope” and the Boston Hit List. 

Wh 10 RESTAURANTS by Robert Nadeau. 
fF Grilling the ‘burbs at Ken's Steak House: Plus, the Phoenix Restaurant 
Guide and cheap eating at Wilson’ 's Diner in ‘Five & Dine.” 

14 PUZZLE by Don Rubin 


20 CLASSIFIEDS 3 


SUBURBIA 


2 8 DAYS A WEEK 


you step out. If you‘re movie-bound, turn to ‘Flicks in a Flash,” 
Boston‘s most inventive movie guide. For the latest news in the arts 
world, read up on the “State of the Art.’’ And in “Next Weekend,” Bill 
Marx talks to Austin Pendleton about Williamstown’s ‘Bard Lite’ 
Henry IV. 

6 FILM 
Peter Keough thinks Do the Right Thing does all right but suggests 
there’s not enough shakin’ going on in Great Balls of Fire. Peter also 
talks with Right Thing director Spike Lee, and with the people behind 
the Jerry Lee Lewis bio; and Jimmy Guterman gets breathless over 
the Killer’s music. Plus, in ‘'Trailers,’’ Bingo, Bridesmaids. and Braces 
and The-K Kid Il. 


VIDEO 
"I'm a@stranger here myself,’ director Nicholas Ray would have said. 
But Ty Burr explains why you shouldn't be a stranger to his films. 


12 MUSIC 
Jim Macnie looks for vital signs from avant-gardists Julius Hemphill 
and Roscoe Mitchell; Johnny Angel discovers that the B-52’s can still 
take off; and, in ‘Cellars by Starlight,’’ Cxema come up Demo Derby 
winners. 

14 FILM 
Steve Vineberg decides that Williamstown‘s John Brown's Body 
doesn‘t come to life; and Jeffrey Gantz wishes the Open Door’s As You 
‘Like It had stayed east of the Mississippi. 

17 ART and CRITICAL MASS 
David Bonetti checks out the Kathy Halbreich-curated drawing show 
at the BCA; Jeffrey Gantz wonders whether you can be an artist if you 
don't have.an audience. 


NICHOLAS RAY 


21 HOT DOTS — 35 OFF THE RECORD 
- 22 LISTINGS 36 FILM LISTINGS _ 

30 ART LISTINGS 37 FILM STRIPS 

33 PLAY BY PLAY 


In this month’s Phoenix Literary Section: Bill Marx catches up with the latest books by three 
British comic novelists who are striving for a Waugh-like mingling of high farce and trenchant 
social commentary — Kingsley Amis, David Lodge, and Fay Weldon. Plus, an interview with 
Cambridge novelist Larry Duberstein and the debut of a new feature, ‘Making Book.” 


COMING NEXT WEEK eee 


In Lifestyle: the Boston chicken wars. In Arts: Tim Riley on the Rumble, Peter Keough on Lethal 
Weapon Il. 


Photo credits: Eric Rasmussen (with News), Marjorie Siegel (with Lifestyle), and Vicki Lawrence 
(with Arts). 


If it’s cool, it’s in the Phoenix, so pay a visit to our Listings pages before 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION ONE, JUNE 30, 1989 


We welcome responses from readers. 


Letters should be typed (double-spaced) — 


if that’s possible, and every letter must 
include the writer's name and address, 
as well as a telephone number (we'd 
appreciate one where we can reach you 
during business hours). The last is solely 
for purposes of verification: as you can 
see on this page, only the writer’s name 
and town are printed, and these may be 
withheld if there is good reason. 

All letters are subject to editing 
for considerations of space, fairness, 
and literacy. 3 
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ACQUAINTAN CE 
Did you spend all your time looking at 
the rockers (Arts, June 23)? I think, 
therefore | was; at the Hard Rock Café 
grand opening. Perhaps you did not * 
recognize me. 
René Descartes 


THE GREAT 
NON-DEBATE 


Scot Lehigh’s “Men of Letters” (News, 
June 16) contains factual errors and 
crucial omissions, but since these are 
explained in print, I will keep here to a 
basic misunderstanding. 

Lehigh states that I declined to debate 
Alan Dershowitz “on the subject of 
whether there are anti-Semitic overtones 
to Holocaust denial.” But he is mistaken. 
Rather, I refuse to enter Dershowitz’s 
fantasy world. Doubtless there are such 
racist overtones, just as there are 
obvious racist overtones when Lehigh 
describes me as “pro-Palestinian” 
because | believe that Jews and Arabs 
have equal rights or when someone 
claims that people subjected to police 
terror are asking for it (Bull Connor on 
Birmingham, Dershowitz on Gaza). But 
racist overtones do not literally imply 
racist intent, as all agree. 

l remain, as always, open to debate on 
any serious issue. Thus we might debate 
issues of substance, such as 


Dershowitz’s praise for the 
“magnificent” response of the Israeli 
courts to the “occasional overreactions”’ 
of the Israeli security services, an ode 
released well after the publication of the 
government inquiry conceding that for 
16 years the courts had accepted 
confessions extracted under Shin Bet — 
torture. Or issues of principle, such as 
his contempt for civil liberties: for 
example, his advocacy of jailing of 
Israeli Arab writers on secret charges by 
the Shin Bet (now conceded to have 
been without merit, though Dershowitz 
assured the feader that they were 
accurate). Or we could debate his 
slanders over the past 16 years, to the. 
most recent, his charge that I and other 
critics of Israeli policies had refused to 
condemn the Beijing massacre, a sheer . 
lie in each case and a sign of the 
increasing desperation of this pathetic 
apologist for Israeli repression. But I will 
not defend positions that Dershowitz 
has concocted and attributed to me, 
always evading any verifiable evidence. 
‘Lehigh’s attempt to formulate an issue 
concerning the Holocaust failed, as 
noted. I know of no other issue. He and 
I agreed that no reasonable and 
informed person could doubt the basic 
facts about the Holocaust. Hence the 
issue arises only in the case of people 
who are not reasonable or not informed, 
and thus might deny unquestionable 
facts for all kinds of reasons. We also 
agreed that denial of even massive 
atrocities (the genocide of the 
Armenians, Gypsies, Native Americans, 
etc.) is not, per se, proof of racist intent. 
No issue related to the Holocaust has 
been 4 
A further observation may be in order. 
Ever since I signed a petition defending 
the right of freedom of speech for Robert 
Faurisson in 1979, there has been a 
remarkable series of lies designed to 
show that I was “defending the 
substance” of his claims (Dershowitz). 
As each lie has been exposed, new ones 
are invented, more ludicrous than the 
old. We have now reached the point 
where snippets of leaked personal 
correspondence are scrutinized to see 
whether they can be distorted to yield 


MARK MORELLI 


Boy! These old 

vys really under: 
Stoocl Pest — 
Modernism ! 


defamatory insinuations, Perhaps some 
mullahs in Qom are doing the same, 
trying to show that I am not simply 
defending Rushdie’s civil rights but am 
really an anti-Muslim racist. At what 
point do we see the meaning of this 
Khomeini-style fanaticism? 

The reasons are clear enough. I have 
often taken unpopular positions. Some, 
like Dershowitz, realize that they are 
unable to respond at the level of 
evidence and argument, and therefore 
resort to the means that come naturally 
to them: throwing slime, hoping that 
some of it will stick. There are ample 
precedents, and for those willing to 
pursue the facts and arguments, there 
will be no mystery as to what is taking 
place. 
Noam Chomsky 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Scot Lehigh replies: 

Professor Chomsky may indeed feel 
there is no merit in debating Alan 
Dershowitz, but I am hardly mistaken in 
saying he declined such a debate when I 
conveyed Dershowitz’s challenge to 
him. 

Second, Chomsky misstates my own 
thoughts on Holocaust denial. Yes, I 
agree that it is theoretically possible that 
in some cases of genocide — say, for 
example, when the facts are in genuine 
historical dispute — one could deny 
such an occurrence without racist intent. 
From that premise, Chomsky 
extrapolates the principle that any 
instance of genocide can be denied 
without racist intent, a principle he then 
applies to denial of the Jewish 
Holocaust. But given the indisputable 
historical facts of the Holocaust, I 
question whether any such abstract 
principle — particularly one so broadly 
drawn — can reasonably be applied to 
it 


SPELLING 
LESSON 


Although no fan of Norma Nathan, as 
\a weekly reader of the Phoenix I have 
begun to wonder how long the pious, © 


often nit-picking column-cum-vendetta 
against her (“The Errors of Her Way”) 
will persist. Therefore, it was with 
particular relish that I read the June 16 
“One-Minute Interview” (News), just six 
inches away from the latest “‘fact- 
checking” exposé. 

The subject of the interview was “Bill 
from Boston,” who was reported as 
displaying a banner thanking talk-show 
hosts “Jerry Williams, Gene Burns and 
Janet Jethelian (sic).” The photograph 
accompanying the interview clearly 
shows Bill's spelling, albeit incorrect, as 
“Jejhelian.” It made me sic (sic)! Perhaps 
the first stone has been cast by the 
wrong party. I say! 

Lisa Crowley 
Roslindale 


The editor replies: 

You certainly caught the error of our 
way. Eve guess that makes you a pretty 
sharp-Eyed reader. It only goes to show 
that sic (sic) and ye shall find. 
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Thanks to his will, he gets his way. 


show 


ike Dukakis, governor of the 


by Scot Lehigh 
M commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, doesn’t believe 


the “‘no new taxes” budget House Ways 
and Means Chairman Richie Voke has 
insisted on for fiscal year 1990 is 
balanced. 

William Bulger, president of the 
Massachusetts Senate, doesn’t believe 
Richie Voke’s budget is balanced. 

Pat McGovern, chair of the Senate 
Ways and Means Committee, doesn’t 
believe Richie Voke’s budget is balanced. 

Charles Flaherty, majority leader of 
the House of Representatives, doesn’t 


Dick Manley, president of the 


Massachusetts Taxpayers Foundation, 


believe Richie Voke’s budget is balanced. 


doesn’t believe Richie Voke’s budget is 
balanced. 

Barbara Anderson, executive director 
of Citizens for Limited Taxation, doesn’t 


believe Richie Voke’s budget is balanced. 


In fact, at this point it’s unclear 
whether Richie Voke really believes 
Richie Voke’s budget is balanced. 

And yet, as the budget process bucked 
and snorted along in a welter of hurry- 
up-and-wait conference-committee 
meetings, leadership conclaves, and 
impromptu press conferences last week, 
one thing was becoming more and more 
apparent: Richie Voke will probably get 
his way. And he will get his way not 
because he’s right or even courageous 
but simply because he is the stubbornest 


politician walking the halls of the State 
House. 

Voke’s way means bonding out the 
fiscal year 1989 deficit and he mak 
“temporary” taxes to retire the bonds, 
but insisting on no new taxes for the FY 
‘90 budget. Depending on who's doing 
the estimating, the gap for FY ‘90 is 
between $250 million and $500 million. 
Last Tuesday, Governor Dukakis 
estimated that $400 million in new 
revenues will be needed for the budget 
year that starts on July 1.. 

If one cares to deal in the murky (and 
apparently irrelevant) realm of fact, the 
fiscal year 1990 spending plan can hardly 
be called a no-new-taxes budget. The 
House and Senate have already doubled 
the deeds-excise tax, a $50 million 
increase imposed in part to raise $27 
million for county-prison costs. That 
quiet little piece of business had to be 
done because Voke’s original no-new- 
taxes budget had simply omitted money 
for county corrections. 

But facts, as President Reagan 
malapropped to the Republicans last 
August, are indeed stupid things. For 
public-relations purposes — that is to 
say, for political purposes — the budget 
that Voke is‘about to force upon the state 
can be sold to the public as one that holds 
the line on taxes. 

To Richie Voke, a pol with statewide 
amibitions, getting a supposed no-new- 
taxes budget has been a political 
imperative. And so far, to an astonishing 
degree, Voke has prevailed. His near- 
total eclipse of the rest of the Beacon Hill 
political constellation can be explained 
only by a confluence of divergent forces: 
the public’s deep and enduring 
disillusionment with Governor Dukakis, 
Speaker George Keverian’s laissez faire 


- 


McGovern: a quick retreat 


leadership, the Senate's tax timidity, 
Governor Dukakis’s reluctance to play 
hardball, and, finally, Voke’s own 
tenacious single-mindedness. The result 
has been a political coup for Voke — and 
a potential disaster for the Democrats. 
Richie Voke may well have launched 
himself toward statewide orbit. But 
unless something happens fast, in doing 
so he will have activated a budgetary 
bomb set to explode in the Democrats’ 
faces in the middle of the 1990 governor's 
race. 

* * * 

Voke tapped into a gusher of public 
sentiment when, in a swift move back in 
late February, he slashed $600 million in 
spending from Dukakis’s proposed 


budget and presented a $12.3 billion — 
budget that, he claimed, would eliminate 
the need for new taxes. With the pseudo- 
populist radio talk-masters riling up 
support, “No New Taxes” became the 
anti-Dukakis rallying cry, and Voke was 
transformed into an overnight celebrity. 

Originally, the House Ways and 
Means chairman had been ambiguous* 
about his own intent. He was offering the 
House a choice, he said: his budget 
showed what cuts had to be made to 
avoid new taxes; if the members wanted 
more services, they would have to find 
the revenues. 

But with the anti-tax tornado gaining 
momentum, Voke decided to ride the 
whirlwind. No new taxes was no longer a 
negotiating baseline. It became Voke’s 
hard-and-fast position. 

That, in turn, put his Senate 
counterpart in a box. The Senate 
leadership is clearly of a mind to vote for 
taxes, and the members would likely go 
along — but not as long as the House, - 
and Voke in particular, is busy 
proclaiming that taxes are unnecessary. 
From the Senate perspective, voting to 
hike taxes without Voke on board pushes 
‘the concept of courage into the realm of 
recklessness. j 

And so McGovern attempted to 
pressure the House into acknowledging 
that new taxes were necessary, holding a 
month and a half of hearings — during 
which practically every doomsayer in the 
state was trotted in to decry the impact of 
the House budget — in an effort to 
demonstrate that Voke’s budget would 
throw state services into chaos. 

But this year, the anti-tax, anti- 
government cynicism fueled by the anti- 
Dukakis animus has balanced out the 


social-service constituencies. McGovern 


Dukakis: reluctant to rumble 


tried her best, but after blunting her lance 
on Voke’s no-new-taxes shield, she gave 
up last Tuesday. “Where the House has 
fundamentally sat down in the middle of 
the road, the Senate is not going to move 
on the issue,” she said. “In my judgment, 
taxes for ‘90 will not move until there is 
agreement between and among all the 
parties. . . . There is clearly no will in the 
House.” 

The turning point for McGovern came 
June 7, the night the Senate passed its 
budget. The Senate budget included no 
new taxes (constitutionally, tax measures 
have to start in the House), but 
McGovern hoped her colleagues would 
make a strong statement about the need 


See VOKE, page 20 
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by Maureen Dezell 


Redlining 


rhetoric 


ithin a matter of weeks, 

Boston's headlines should be 

simmering and news 
broadcasts brimming with charges of 
redlining and racism, as two 
controversial reports on bank-lending 
practice in low-income neighborhoods 
are released. 

The studies, one conducted by the 
Boston Redevelopment Authority (BRA) 
and one by the Boston Federal Reserve 
Bank, both due out this summer, are 
almost certain to verify earlier reports 
that bank policies are biased against 
people living in poor neighborhoods. 
And they’re almost certain to set off a 
chain reaction of rhetoric among those in 
the thick of housing policy and politics in 
Boston. 

Housing advocates and politicians will 
charge that the banks are guilty of 
blatant mortgage-lending discrimination 
against low-income people — which is 
true. The banks will claim that the 
studies don’t represent the complete 
picture of mortgage lending in low- 
income areas — which is also true. And 
the Federal Reserve Bank, which 
regulates local banks, will more than 
likely offer a truism of its own: if limited 
access to housing is to change in Boston, 
banks will have to do something 
constructive very soon. 

Right now, bankers are engaging in 
less-than-constructive business policies 
in minority neighborhoods. 

“The banks don’t deal with realtors in 
black neighborhoods, they don’t provide 
the same types of services and mortgages 
they do in other neighborhoods, and 
they don’t market in black 
neighborhoods,” says Mary O’Hara, 
president of the Massachusetts Urban 
Reinvestment Advisory Group (MURAG), 
which monitors bank adherence to the 
Community Reinvestment Act (CRA), 
the federal law that requires that lenders 
respond to community credit needs. 

The evidence is overwhelming. 

Boston has the widest gap between 
wages and housing prices of any 
metropolitan area in the country. The 
rate of black homeownership as a 
percentage of white homeownership is 
lower here than in 47 other major 
metropolitan areas, according to a survey 
conducted by the Joint Center for 
Political Studies in Washington, DC. If 
low-income people, minorities, and 
indeed, the average Boston resident — 
who earns less than $25,000 a year — are 
to gain any access to the area's soft but 
still wildly inflated housing market, 
something radical in the way banks do 


business is going to have to change. 

“A family needs an income of over 
$60,000 to afford the typical Boston-area 
home, which costs $181,000, but the 
average wage is less than $25,000,” says 
Peter Dreier, director of housing for the 
BRA. “In terms of expanding the 
‘American Dream, that is a recipe for 
disaster.” 

* * * 

Indications that Boston banks might be 
engaging in a 1980s version of redlining 
— refusing to lend mortgage and home- 
rehabilitation money in areas deemed 
poor financial risks — surfaced in 
January of this year, when preliminary © 
results of a Federal Reserve Bank study 
were leaked to the Boston Globe. The 
paper's report that the Fed study 
concluded that bank lending was racially 
biased in Boston touched off cries of 
outrage among activists and politicians 
and claims of unfairness and inaccuracy 
among bankers. 

The BRA immediately hired 
Minnesota-based economist Charles 
Finn, who has conducted redlining 
studies throughout the country, to begin 
a similar study here. And bankers started 
an informal campaign to discredit the 
preliminary results of the Fed study as 
well as Finn’s reputation for objectivity. 
Late in May, for example, the 
Massachusetts Bankers Association held 
a special session for reporters in which it 
outlined what it considers potential 
weaknesses in the study. 

Bankers insist that both the authors of 
the initial Fed study and Finn (in his 
work in other cities and his preliminary 
inquiries here) misrepresent the true 
picture of access to mortgage money in 
minority neighborhoods by tracking only 
bank lending in the neighborhoods. 
Mortgage companies and homeowners 
provide most of the mortgages in those” 
neighborhoods, they point out, rendering 
access to credit easier than the two 
studies make it seem. Bankers also note 
that the studies use census data that are 
more than 10 years old and that they 
include figures from 1986, an atypical 
lending year when interest rates were 
low and a number of homeowners 
refinanced their home loans. 

According to a source close to the 
banking community, the bankers tried to 
use their claims of inaccuracy to convince 
Fed president and chief executive officer 
Richard Syron to deep-six plans to 
produce a more in-depth housing study 
than the one leaked to the Globe. But 
Syron wouldn’t have it. Instead, he called 
for a thorough study of local lending (the 


JOHN NORDELL 


one slated to be released this summer) 
and a series of forums to look at banking- 
access problems. The Massachusetts 
Bankers Association eventually signed 
on to co-sponsor the forums. 

* * 

Congress enacted the CRA in 1977 to 
ensure that banks meet the credit needs 
of low- and moderate-income people 
who live in the communities they serve. 
Under the original tenets of the law, 
banks weren't required to prove they 
were meeting local credit needs unless 
they were challenged by a community 
group when they attempted to expand, 
limit, or merge their banking services. 

MURAG, for one, challenged a 
number of banks and received a number 
of concessions for Boston-area 
communities throughout the 1980s, 
including a 1980 deal with the Bank of 
New England — one of the first CRA 
agreements in the country — whereby 
the bank offers a certain number of 
mortgages that are more accessible than 
average to low- and moderate-income 
homebuyers. 

Even as local banks have been forced 
to comply with CRA regulations, though, 
they’ve fallen behind banks in other 
cities in demonstrating a significant 
commitment to meeting the needs of the 
entire city. 

A few local financial institutions — 
most notably State Street Bank, the 
Shawmut Bank, and the Bank of New . 
England — have been active in the 
Boston Housing Partnership, which has 
worked to help build or rehabilitate 2000 
units of affordable housing worth more 
than $150 million. But that partnership 
was founded and nurtured by an 
individual banker — State Street 
chairman William Edgerly — and it 
doesn’t fulfill the banks’ obligations 


and closing costs. 

At the same time, Boston banks have 
engaged in what some call a 
disinvestment policy in poor and 
minority neighborhoods. 

During the 1980s, deregulation 
allowed banks to expand their scope and 
services at an unprecedented clip, and 
they stumbled over one another to get 
into new lines of business — including 
the kind of rampant and speculative 
lending to condominium developers that 
is now showing up on bank ledgers as a 
wash of red ink. 

At the same time banks were 
competing to open branches in the 
suburbs and to lend money to ill- 
conceived, high-end condo projects such 
as the now-bankrupt Paragon Park, they 
were pulling out of minority 
neighborhoods at an alarming pace. 

Half the local bank branches in 
Boston’s predominantly minority 
neighborhoods — Roxbury, Mattapan, 
North Dorchester, and the South End — 
have closed within the past 10 years. At 
the same time, the number of branches in 
mostly white East Boston, West Roxbury, 
and Hyde Park have grown. According 
to a Globe survey, Boston's 12 largest 

banks maintain five times as many 
offices in the city’s white neighborhoods 
as they do in minority areas. Automated 
teller machines (ATMs) are rarities in 
minority neighborhoods as well. 

“What this does is make us go to 
armbreakers for our banking needs,” 
says Diana Strother, a Roxbury resident 
who co-chairs the Massachusetts 
Affordable Housing Alliance’s 
Homebuyers Union. “We have to go to 
check-cashing joints, which charge a lot 
of money to cash a check, or to Bradlees 
or Zayre, which have a minimum 
amount.” 


under the CRA. 

Few Boston banks have initiated the 
kinds of bold affordable-housing 
programs and consortiums now common 
in other cities. These include Chase 
Manhattan’s $200 million commitment, 
announced last week, to finance housing 
and economic development in poor New 
York neighborhoods; the relatively small 
Wilmington Savings Bank of 
Wilmington, Delaware's $25 million loan 
pool that will serve homebuyers in low- 
and moderate-income neighborhoods; 
the Harris Bank of Chicago's $35 million 
low-income loans program; and the 
Atlanta bankers’ consortium that’s set up 
a $65 million loan fund that allows 
qualified applicants lower interest rates 


Strother: going to armbreakers for banking needs 


Because they often don’t have local 
banks, many people in Strother’s 
neighborhood don’t have checking and 
savings accounts. Without those, they 
have no track record or line of credit with 
a bank if they want to apply fora 
mortgage or a housing-rehabilitation 
loan. Absent those loans, they’re unable 
to buy or fix up homes in their 
neighborhood. And so in this Catch-22, 
Boston minority neighborhoods remain 
the kind of run-down, rapidly 
deteriorating place banks making 
mortgage loans tend to avoid. 

Banking and housing-market 
observers in Boston offer different 
explanations for the banks’ reluctance to 
See REDLINING, page 16 
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TREAT HER RIGHT 
Friday, July 7 8:00 p.m. 


PERE UBU 
special guest 
PETER BLEGVAD 
(from Golden Palominos) 


Tuesday, July 11 8:00 p.m. 


CHRIS ISAAK 
special guest 
SPELLBOUND 
Thursday, July 13 8:00 p.m. 


ADRIAN 
HIDING IN PUBLIC 
Tuesday, July 18 8:00 p.m. 


As heard on WBCN 
RED SIREN 
Wednesday, July 19 8:00 p.m. 


CONCRETE BLONDE 


HOUSE OF FREAKS 
Friday, July 21 8:00 p.m. 


SPIKE RAVEN 4g+ 
JEMERE 
BLUE TIGER 


Wednesday, July 26 8:00 p.m. 


heroes 
PIXIES 
HAPPY MONDAYS 

. Sunday, July 30 8:00 p.m. 


“Closer to Fine” 
INDIGO GIRLS 


Tuesday & Wednesday, Aug. 1 & 2 
8:00 p.m. 


“Southbound” 


STAN RIDGEWAY 
Thursday, Aug.3 8:00 p.m. 


Tickets available at Box 
Office and at all 
locations. 787-8000. Must be 

21. Positive |.D. Box Offi 


“open M-F 12-6, Sat. 3-6. 
967 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston + 254-2052 


Hit and gun journalism 


BY MARK JURKOWITZ 


hen mobsters William Grasso 
W and Francis Salemme_ both 

tasted lead (a fatal dose in 
Grasso’s case) in what may or may not 
mark a dramatic new chapter in the 
history of the New England Mafia, both 
the Herald and Globe dove headfirst (the 
Herald with lead writer Shelley Murphy, 
assisted by Alan Levin, Joe Heaney, and 


Paul Sullivan, and the Globe with Kevin | 


Cullen doing most of the heavy lifting, 
aided by Elizabeth Neuffer and Jerry 
Thomas) into a story as confusing and 
byzantine as mob politics itself. 

It’s no mean feat making sense out of 
these events, working from institutional 
memory, a few leaks, a ‘handful of 
sources, and a situation that changes 
every day. But since the story was so 
high-profile and the journalistic stakes so 
high, we'll try our hand at a little 
unofficial ringside scoring. Minor errors, 
such as problems with Grasso’s age, the 


. amount of money Salemme was carrying 


when he was shot, etc., were largely 
overlooked. Points were scored by con- 
testants exhibiting clarity and coherence. 
The judge hereby admits that he is an 
average reader, with no special knowl- 
edge of mob doings, trying to make sense 
of a complicated story. 

Round 1 — The Herald's Murphy leads 
with a June 13 page-one piece identifying 
Salemme as a possible “heir apparent” to 
the Boston rackets. Three days later, 
someone tries to kill him. Speculation 
abounds as to whether the Herald story 
provided a motive for the.shooting. 

Round 1 to the Herald. 

Round 2 — The day after the Salemme 
shooting and the discovery of Grasso’s 
body, the lead Herald piece by Murphy 
raises numerous contradictions and ques- 
tions. Is it all-out war or isn’t it? Are New 
England factions of the family feuding or 
not? Was this action mob-sanctioned or 
not? Joe Heaney adds a fun color piece on 
past New England mob feuds. Levin has 
a so-so backgrounder on Salemme. Paul 
Sullivan produces an account of the 
shooting. 

Cullen, like Murphy, raises the specter 
of all-out Mafia war, as well as a number 
of big questions that can’t be answered. 
He adds a nice touch by recollecting 
former organized-crime task-force head 
Jeremiah O’Sullivan’s warnings of future 
mob bloodshed in a speech given last 
year to prosecutors. He throws out 
Vincent “The Animal” Ferrara and Ste- 
phen “The Rifleman” Flemmi as possible 
Salemme enemies — but again, who 
knows? Neuffer writes a small, in- 
conclusive piece on whether the shoot- 
ings portend a major mob flare-up. 

On day one, both papers naturally had 
to ask more questions than they could 
answer. And thus the confusion level for 
the reader was dangerously high. The 
Herald produced more stories but made a 
mistake in breaking out the account of 
the Salemme shooting from the main 
piece. Under battle conditions, Cullen's 
basic story was better organized and 
clearer than Murphy’s. 

Round 2 to the Globe. 

Round 3 — On June 18, Cullen clearly 
separates the Grasso and Salemme hits. 
Grasso’s murder may well have been 
sanctioned by hard-line New York 
mobsters angered by a Grasso power 
grab in Springfield. Salemme, he implies, 
may have been victimized by a bad drug 
deal rather than some Mafia edict. Cullen 
also introduces Nicholas Bianco ,and 
Joseph Russo as two Mafiosi who have 
emerged as major powers in the wake of 
Grasso’s death. Neuffer and Thomas 
offer up a solid profile of Grasso as the 
true mob strongman in New England. 

Unlike Cullen, Murphy and Levin of 
the Herald keep pushing the idea that the 
Grasso and Salemme attacks are con- 
nected and reflect “mounting tensions 
between factions within the New Eng- 
land family.” They also speculate that 
both hits could have been sanctioned by 
the heavyweights in New York, perhaps 
as a result of a feud between the 
Genovese and Gambino families. 
Heaney chimes in with two side pieces, 
one putting a bit of a damper on the idea 
of a full-scale mob war and the other 
suggesting that Salemme’s assailants 
might have been Italian instead of 


Hispanic. 

Round 3 is hard to score as the papers 
have fundamentally split over the issue 
of the relationship between the Salemme 
and Grasso attacks. Cullen scores points 
for introducing the Bianco and Russo 


“element to the story, but this is basically 


a draw. 

Round 4— Cullen writes a solid June 
19 piece profiling Bianco and Russo as 
the two big winners in the aftermath of 
Grasso’s demise. Salemme’s not even in 
the story. The next day, Levin — still 
tying Salemme and Grasso together — 
also brings in Bianco and Russo as people 
to watch. 

The Herald looks like it’s following 
Cullen's lead on Bianco and Russo. 
Round 4 tothe Globe. 

Round 5 — A bombshell drops when 
Frank Imbruglia, identified as a driver for 
Russo, is busted for narcotics possession 
and caught with Salemme’s license-plate 
number scrawled on a_piece of paper. 
Now there seems to be much clearer 
evidence of a Mafia role in the Salemme 
hit and additional reason to see a 
connection between the Grasso and 
Salemme shootings. On June 21, both 
Cullen and Murphy basically have the 
same story, but the Herald plays it huge 
on page one, whereas the Globe buries it 
(so to speak) on the bottom of the Metro 
front. 

This information appears to vindicate 
the Herald’s theory of tying the two 
shootings together, while it creates 
serious problems for the Globe, which 
has downplayed the significance of the 
Salemme shooting. Round 5 to the 
Herald. 

Round 6 — The story has cooled 
somewhat, though both papers report on 
June 22 that the infamous license-plate 
number was not that of Salemme’s car 
but that of the car used by the guys trying 
to kill him. This is even stronger evidence 
of a Mafia-sponsored hit. From here on 
in, however, Cullen out-hustles the 
Herald. He has an ironic little sidebar 
noting that only 24 hours before Salem- 
me was shot in front of the International 
House of Pancakes in Saugus, police 
officers were in the same restaurant 
planning a raid on poker machines 
allegedly controlled by the mob. On June 
23 he reports that a man arrested with 
Imbruglia is claiming that the police are 
making him vulnerable to a Mafia hit by 
trying to connect him to the Salemme 
shooting. On June 24 both papers report 
that Imbruglia has been arrested again in 
connection with a Florida theft ring. 

For sheer scrappiness, Round 6 goes to 
the Globe. 

Clearly, there will be more rounds 
fought as this fascinating story unfolds. 
In the meantime, I'll be happy to award 
additional points to the first writer who 
lucidly explains in print what the ubi- 
quitous phrase “a made member of the 
Mafia” means. 

* * * 

It was open season on Craney, as the 
bloodied but unbowed state treasurer 
(how many reporters in this town have 
dreamed of being the one finally to 
unearth the smoking gun on this guy?) 
took a couple of hits last week. 

On Monday the Herald’s Jon Wells 
reported that State Treasurer Robert Q. 
Crane was funneling a lot of no-bid work 
over to a printing firm (Pandick) headed 
by a former assistant state treasurer. One 
day later, the Globe's Bruce Mohl and 
Jack Sullivan reported that Crane’s wife 
was driving to work in a car leased with 
campaign funds, a possible violation of 
campaign finance laws. 

(Crane, in an unfortunate turn of 
phrase that can only conjure up images 
of a besieged Richard Nixon, told the 
Globe: “I am not a sneak.”’) 

Neither story is anywhere near fatal, 
but they should send a clear message to 
Crane — reportedly debating whether to 
run for re-election in 1990 — that his 
activities will be subjected to mighty 
close scrutiny from here on out. (The ink 
is barely dry on the Globe's PEBSCO 
series, which raised serious questions 
about the way Crane awarded the 
contract for managing a public-employ- 
ees’ investment fund.) The fear of 
negative press has never frightened 


Crane out of a race before, but things 
might be different this time around. 
*” * * 

Fascinating little discrepancy in the 
coverage of Monday’s armed robbery at 
the Herald. The Herald story stated the 
suspects grabbed “two bags containing 
mostly nickels and quarters.” The Globe 
article said the tabloid “was robbed of an 
undetermined amount of cash and 
checks” and headlined the story HERALD 
PAYROLL IS GRABBED. But for those 
disgruntled Herald staffers now actively 
protesting Murdoch’s latest cheapo con- . 
tract offér, maybe there is no discrepan- 
cy; from their point of view, nickels and 
quarters are the payroll. 

* * 

In the battle of the NBA-draft predic- 
tions, the Herald's Steve Bulpett nipped 
the Globe's Bob Ryan. When all the 
horsetrading and picking was done, last 
Tuesday night, Bulpett had nailed seven 
correct first-round picks to Ryan’s six. In 
addition to his correct picks, Bulpett also 
gets partial credit for cting that 
Golden State would take UTEP’s Tim 
Hardaway with its 16th pick (in fact it 
selected Hardaway with its 14th pick). 
Kudos to Ryan for correctly predicting 
that the Celts would take Michael Smith. 
And Bulpett picks up a demerit for putting 
an extra n in Glen Rice’s first name. ' 

* * * 

For those paying close attention, the 
AIDS story is slowly but inexorably 
changing. On June 25 the Globe ran a 
piece about the distribution of some new 
anti-AIDS drugs, written by the Los 
Angeles Times’ veteran AIDS reporter 
Marlene Cimons. In it, Cimons quotes 
FDA commissioner Frank Young as 
noting that the disease is evolving away 
from “a death sentence.” And in a June 
27 Village Voice article, AIDS activist 
Larry Kramer declares: “I am saying to 
you, in. the calmest possible prose, that 
promising treatments that could keep us 
alive, that could end the AIDS epidemic, 
are so close we can almost touch them.” 

That may be a tad optimistic, as have 
been some of the Voice’s past pro- 
nouncements about controlling the dead- 
ly virus, but the thrust of much of the 
media’s present coverage is that we are 
moving — if far too slowly — toward the 
magic and desperately anticipated era of 
treatability. 

* 

Progress is also slow but steady in the 
case of Women on the Verge, the group 
of female Globe editors and managers 
working to try to dismantle what they . 
perceive as the male-dominated power 
structure at the paper. At this point, 
associate editor and: Globe columnist 
Ellen Goodman and deputy managing 
editor Helen Donovan are in the process 
of editing draft reports from approx- 
imately half a dozen committees that will 
probably end up as recommendations to 
be passed along to the powers-that-be. 
No real timetable on when that might 
happen, but this appears to be a very 
determined effort that will clearly test 
management's sensitivity to what are 
perceived by these women as insidious 
institutional inequities. 

* * * 

In a series of sidebars to the New York 
Times’ coverage of events in China 
(“Pronouncing the Names”), would-be 
poets at the paper have stolen a page 
directly from Dr. Seuss. The sidebars are 
designed to clarify Chinese-language 
pronunciations, but they seem to raise as 
many questions as they answer. 

Shao, Yao, Tao, Gao, Bao, and Cao 
rhyme with “now.” Xiao and'Qiao rhyme 
with “meow.” And Su rhymes with 
“shoe.” That's simple enough. On the 


- other hand, Guo and Bo, they tell us, 


rhyme with “paw” and “saw” respective- 
ly. Why the distinction? If “paw” and 
“saw” rhyme, why not use “paw” for 
both of them? Or “saw”? And the same 
with Chai and Kai, which rhyme with 
“high,” while Bai is said to rhyme with 
“pie.” And why, in the name of Mao, 
does Zhao rhyme with “how” on June 15 
but with “now” on June 16 and 17? 
Sounds like there’s a row at the Times’ 
copy desk. Which, by the way, rhymes 
with Zhao. And Shao. And Gao ... 
(Thanks to Don Rubin.) Oo 
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BRIEF CASES 


Seeds of Dowd 


BY HARVEY SILVERGLATE 


ports and legal commentators are 
falling all over themselves trying to 


figure out how a judge in the - 


Hamilton County Common Pleas Court, 
in Ohio, had the audacity to enjoin the 
august commissioner of baseball (and 
former president of Yale University), A. 
Bartlett Giamatti, from holding a hearing 
that could have led to Cincinnati Reds’ 
manager Pete Rose’s life-time exclusion 
from baseball. How could so cultured, 
erudite, and educated a man as Bart 
Giamatti have, as Judge Norbert A. 
Nadel found, “pre-judged Peter Edward 
Rose” — a pre-judgment that, Judge 
Nadel concluded, would render “the 
hearing set [for June 26] before the 
commissioner of baseball ... futile, 
illusory, and the outcome a foregone 
conclusion’? 

These commentators find the ruling 
puzzling largely because they are looking 
at Giamatti as the ogre against whom 
Judge Nadel was reacting when he issued 
his temporary restraining order. In fact, 
one has to look not to Giamatti but to 
John M. Dowd, his special counsel 
designated to investigate the Rose case. 
The antecedents to this case can be found 
not at Yale but in the halls of the United 
States Department of Justice, Strike Force 
18, Organized Crime and Racketeering 
Section, where Dowd served as a special 
attorney during the 1970s. 

The “smoking gun” evidence on which 
Judge Nadel based his admittedly un- 
usual ruling (though such rulings are 
commonplace in other business liti- 
gation) was a letter signed (but not 
written) by Giamatti and sent to a federal 
judge in Cincinnati who was about to 
impose sentence upon a convicted co- 
caine trafficker and tax evader named 
Ronald Peters — Rose’s alleged book- 
maker and Dowd’s main informant- 
witness against the baseball manager. 
Peters informed Dowd that Rose had for 
some time been betting on sports games 
(a no-no), on baseball games (a serious 
no-no that, if proven, could lead to a one- 
year temporary suspension from 
baseball), and even on Reds’ games (a 
super no-no leading to lifetime 
suspension). In the letter, the com- 
missioner seemed to have made up his 
mind as to the credibility of Peters’s 
evidence and testimony long before Rose 
was to get his opportunity to appear and 
present his rebuttal. Stated the com- 
missioner’s letter: “It is my purpose to 
bring to your [the sentencing judge's] 
attention the significant and truthful 
cooperation Mr. Peters has provided to 
my special counsel, who is conducting 
the investigation into allegations con- 
cerning the conduct and activities of 
Peter Rose. . . . 

“I am satisfied Mr. Peters has been 
candid, forthright and truthful with my 
special counsel.” 

The reader has probably guessed by 
now that it was Dowd who penned the 
offending letter, not Giamatti. It was sent 
to convince the judge to give an anti- 
social miscreant a lighter sentence than 
he deserved, or than others in his shoes 
would surely receive, in exchange for his 
assistance in the prosecution, or per- 
secution (depending on your vantage 
point), of a target of prosecutorial zeal. In 
this case, the target was Pete Rose. 
Now, it’s not unusual for prosecutors 


to seek leniency for their chief witnesses. 
But the Rose case differs from those for 
which such requests are made in one 
absolutely critical way: Giamatti is not 
playing the role of prosecutor here but 
rather that of judge. That is why Judge 
Nordel felt compelled to issue his 
restraining order. Apparently, the com- 
missioner, following Dowd’s lead, 
thought he was in the Department of 
Justice making Faustian deals with mis- 
creant witnesses in order to take down a 
target. 

To understand what possessed John 
Dowd — a generally well-regarded 
white-collar criminal-defense lawyer 
who parlayed his years in the US 
Department of Justice (DOJ) into a 
successful private practice — to draft 
such a letter and then advise Giamatti to 
sign it, you have to understand some- 
thing about the culture that developed in 
the DOJ beginning in the late ‘60s. 
Indeed, you also have to understand 


‘ something about the particular DOJ 


section to which Dowd belonged and 
which for a time he headed — Strike 
Force 18 of the Organized Crime and 
Racketeering Section of the DOJ’s Crimi- 
nal Division. A good illustration of that 
section’s modus operandi is found in a 
case in which I played a part — the 
prosecution of one Milton Parness. 

Parness had been indicted largely on 
the testimony of a man named Allan 
Goberman, a Pennsylvania businessman 
who had made millions by the late 1960s. 
In 1967 Goberman invested in an off- 
shore corporation that owned an insol- 
‘vent hotel-casino on Sint Maarten, an 
island in the Netherlands Antilles. As 
Goberman began to operate the casino, 
he realized that he needed to entice more 
gamblers to the hotel, so he entered into 
an arrangement with Milton Parness to 
organize gambling junkets. Parness was 
to collect money from the gamblers up- 
front to cover both their travel and 
accommodations, plus some advance 
gambling money for chips, or “markers.” 
From these monies, Parness was to take 
his commission and pass the balance 
along to Goberman. 

Goberman managed to run the busi- 
ness into the ground, and to keep it afloat 
he borrowed money from Parness, who, 
through an intermediary, took out a 
mortgage on the hotel-casino. When 
Goberman failed to make the mortgage 
payments, Parness foreclosed and took 
over the facility. Goberman went to the 
feds and complained that Parness had 
swindled him out of the hotel-casino by 
wrongfully withholding some $400,000 
in marker funds that belonged to 
Goberman. 

The Department of Justice, which had 
been eyeing Parness as someone likely to 
possess information about important 
organized-crime figures, jumped at the 
chance to put the squeeze on him. An 
investigation was conducted by Dowd’s 
Strike Force 18, which secured Parness’s 
indictment in one of the first applications 
of the Racketeer Influenced Corrupt 
Organization (RICO) statute, which had 
been passed in 1970 as a means of not 
only convicting racketeers and imposing 
long sentences on them but also making 
it possible for the government to seize 
the assets the racketeer had accumulated 
through illegal means. 


Dowd: an overzealous prosecutor: 


Testifying at Parness’s trial in federal 
court in Manhattan, Goberman told the 
jury that Parness had wrongfully 
withheld the $400,000 as part of the 
latter’s scheme to steal the hotel-casino 
from him. Parness, who was represented 
by the late and infamous Roy M. Cohn, 
was unable to disprove Goberman’s 
testimony, as Goberman presented docu- 
ments showing the monies Parness owed 
to him, whereas Parness had no records 
to show that Goberman was lying and 
that all monies due Goberman had in fact 
been paid. Parness was convicted after a 
13-day trial and sentenced by Judge 
Dudley B. Bonsal to 10 years in prison. 

Four months after Parness’s convic- 
tion, Goberman initiated a civil lawsuit 
against Parness in the federal court in 
New Jersey, Parness’s residence before 
he commenced serving his sentence. 
Goberman claimed that Parness owed 
him nearly $14 million for damages 
Goberman had suffered by losing the 
hotel-casino. (Goberman later claimed 
that the government had promised him 
that if he testified against Parness at the 
criminal trial, the government would 
seize the hotel-casino and return it to 
Goberman. When that didn’t happen, 
Goberman resorted to self-help and sued 
Parness directly.) 

Parness, however, had his own plans. 
He took the civil case seriously and 
proceeded to do the kind of pre-trial 
discovery that he felt had not been done 
in the criminal case. Ultimately, he got 
permission from the New Jersey federal 
judge to issue a subpoena to Strike Force 
18, in Washington, demanding the 
production of a large volume of files and 
records from the criminal case. 

When Parness received the records of 
Dowd’s strike force, he found stashed 
among them some critically important 
documents — handwritten records of 
Goberman’s demonstrating that, just as 
Parness had claimed all along, Parness 
had not only given Goberman every 
penny due him but had actually loaned 
him additional money to help him avoid 
insolvency. 

Parness promptly filed a counterclaim 
against Goberman for the amount that 
Goberman owed him and then asked the 
judge to enter a judgment in his (Par- 
ness’s) favor. When the evidence was 
presented to the New Jersey judge, 
Goberman’s attorney wrote a letter to the 
court saying that Goberman had chosen 
not to litigate the case against Parness 
further and not even to defend himself 
against Parness’s counterclaim. The 
judge entered a _ verdict ordering 
Goberman to pay Parness the money due 
him. 

Parness then retained the services of 
Harvard Law School Professor Alan 
Dershowitz and myself to file an attack 
on the criminal verdict. We presented the 
overwhelming evidence of Parness’s 
innocence and of the scam conducted by 
Goberman to the same judge before 
whom Parness’s criminal trial had taken 
place. Yet despite the clear evidence that 
an innocent man was serving a 10-year 
sentence, Judge Bonsal ruled in the 
government's favor, accepting the feds’ 
argument that, regardless of what the 
Goberman records might prove, surely 
they must have been turned over to 
Parness’s attorney prior to his trial since, 


according to one of the prosecutors, Roy 
Cohn had been allowed access to all the 
government files. An appeal did not fare 
any better. It was obvious that the courts 
were playing the role of willing hand- 
maiden in the government's attempt to 
squeeze Parness for testimony against his 
suspected organized-crime friends. 

It is unclear precisely what the 
prosecutors did with the Goberman 
financial records that were exculpatory of 
Parness when (and if) they noticed them 
while preparing for Parness’s criminal 
trial. It is hard to believe that they were 
unaware of the exculpatory half of 
Goberman’s records (showing payments 
by Parness in excess of the amount 
owed) and that they unwittingly placed 
into evidence at the criminal trial only 
the inculpatory records (showing a 
substantial balance owed by Parness). It 
is equally hard to fathom how 
prosecutors could have gone ahead with 
the prosecution of Parness in the face of 
such evidence, if indeed they noticed it in 
their files. Theories run the gamut, from 
inadvertent oversight to willful blindness 
to outright frame-up, but we'll never be 
sure. What is sure is that the Parness case 
is proof of the proposition that even 
when a witness presents apparently 
reliable documentation to bolster his 
testimony, it has to be scrutinized with 
care, since even documentary evidence 
can be selectively presented or even 
doctored to make the testimony seem 
true when it isn’t. (I actually confronted 
one federal prosecutor — not Dowd — 
with the evidence of Parness’s innocence 
while the case was being litigated, and he 
told me that it didn’t matter so much 
whether Parness committed this 
particular crime since he almost surely 
had committed other crimes, and in any 
event he'd be a valuable federal witness.) 

I'm not saying that Pete Rose is 
innocent, nor that Ronald Peters is lying 
and that the documentary evidence has 
been altered, selectively presented, or 
placed out context. All I’m saying is that 
people like Peters should be approached 
with great caution and skepticism. Even 
when their testimony is seemingly 
bolstered by documentary evidence (bet- 
ting slips, in the Rose case), you cannot 
assume that the documents are complete 
and not tampered with. And you have to 
view these cases from the vantage point 
of a judge bent on doing justice, not that 
of a prosecutor bent on a conviction. 

Dowd obviously reverted back to his 
Department of Justice days in putting 
together the case against Rose. And 
Giamatti apparently followed his special 
counsel wearing blinders. The result was 
that Pete Rose was about to get a 
kangaroo-court trial — until, that is, a 
real judge, sworn to uphold the law and 
guarantee citizens due process and fair 
procedure, slowed things down just a bit 
and asked whether the emperor of 
baseball had all his clothes on. 

Judge Nadel has been widely criticized 
in the press for grandstanding in Ohio 
some months before a scheduled judicial 
election. This is the type of cheap shot 
flung by those who fail to understand 
what Dowd and Giamatti were about to 
do to Rose. It may be that Rose will 
eventually be convicted. But if that does 
come to pass, it will be at a fair trial, if 
Judge Nadel has his way. as) 
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of Town Tickets or call Teletron at 
1-800-382-8080 (in Boston call 720- 
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Etched Stone 


Recollections of a visionary 


by Christopher Lydon 


His words never get old. 


Stone’s Weekly file is on the 

paper, not the prose. The man’s 
writing is as tart and as tasty as it ever 
was, and the years have proven him 
wiser than we knew. — 

On Vietnam, most of all. The essential 
wisdom of Neil Sheehan’s brilliant 1989 
bestseller, A. Bright Shining Lie, was 
anticipated in Stone’s special eight-page 
issue on Vietnam, dated October 28, 
1963. Stone wrote the following before 
President Diem or President Kennedy 
had been killed: “The outcry about Diem 
diverts attention from the policies of 
Kennedy. The inhumanity which has 
made a world scandal of South Vietnam 
has its origin as much in Washington as 
in Saigon. The uprooting of the rural 
population and its incarceration in stock- 
aded villages, the spraying of poisons 
from the air on crops and cattle in 
violation of the Geneva convention, the 
use of napalm for attacks on villages 
suspected of harboring rebels —_ these 
policies were all formulated and directed 
out of Washington. The familiar belief 
that the end justifies the means in any 
conflict with Communism was enough to 
wipe out qualms, if any, about the 
mistreatment of the Vietnamese.” 

From the Weekly of September. 28, 
1964, on the obscure brinkmanship and 
official dissembling around the first 
battles of Tonkin Bay: “We say we shot at 
some blips on a radar screen; Peking and 
Hanoi say, in substance, that nothing at 
all happened; and Moscow says we sank 
three ships. Now Washington says it 
thinks maybe we did. This is beginning 
to resemble a bar-room brawl with the 
lights out.” 

December 21, 1964, reporting from the 
United Nations: “It is a pity more 
Americans could not have seen the 
events of the past week through African 
and Negro eyes from the vantage point 
of the UN debate on the Congo. The 
summary dismissal of charges against 
the accused killers of the three civil rights 
workers in Mississippi, the refusal to 
hear the confession by one of the 
accused, could not have come at a more 
terrible moment. Mr. Botsio of Ghana, on 
the opening day of the Congo debate, 
had already told the Security Council 


T he mildew in my precious LF. 


(Christopher Lydon anchors The Ten 
O’Clock News on WGBH-TV.) 


’ that under international law the U.S. was 


no: more entitled to intervene in the 
Congo than Ghana in the American 
South where ‘Afro American inhabitants’ 
are ‘from time to time tortured and 
murdered for asserting their legitimate 
rights.’ Next day came the news from 
Meridian, like a flash of lightning before 
a storm, revealing sharply the true 
lineaments of the racial landscape, with 
the colored man everywhere a creature of 
lesser concern, even to white men of 
good will.” 

June 14, 1965: LYNDON JOHNSON LETS 
THE OFFICE BOY DECLARE WAR— “It is 
hard to find any constitutional or ad- 
ministrative reason to explain why Rob- 
ert J. McCloskey, the [State Department] 
press officer, should have been pushed 
suddenly into the pages of history by 
being assigned the task of announcing at 
his daily, usually routine and almost 
always boring, noon press briefing that 
we were no longer advising or patrolling 
or defensively shooting back in Vietnam 
but going full-scale into war. As a major 
decision, it should have been announced 
at the White House. As a change in 
military orders, it might have been made 
public at the Pentagon. As a hot potato, 
both seem to have passed it on to the 
State Department. There in turn it was 
passed on down from the Secretary 
through the many Assistant Secretaries - 
to the lowest echelon available. Maybe 
the higher-ups are hoping it will be 
called not Johnson’s War or McNamara’s 
but Bob McCloskey’s war.” 

July 12, 1965: “Comedy and tragedy 
rub shoulders as the Vietnamese war 
widens. In the wake of the second of 
those B-52 sledge-hammer-against-flea 
raids by the Strategic Air Command, 
2500 troops invade the Zone D jungle 30 
miles north of Saigon but find no trace of 
the elusive enemy. The AP’s first com- 
plete report derisively notes the haul at 
the end of this costly operation; since this 
seemed to disappear from the morning 
papers next day, we give it here from the 
Washington Evening Star (July 6): ‘Three 
stacks of love letters, tied in a yellow 
ribbon from a girl to a Viet Cong soldier; 
7 Japanese water canteens of World War 


Il design; a Viet Cong illustrated 


magazine; one French artillery shell 
made in 1932.’ A few more raids of this 
kind and our side can establish a 

See STONE, page 28 
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TIGERS BAKU?! 18, 
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LIAISON 
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WAINWRIGHT II 
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Another normal day in the oil business 


by E. Bruce Berman, Jr. 


hen news of three ma- 
W jor oil spills in three 
different regions of the 


country — the Gulf Coast, the 
Mid-Atlantic, and the Northeast 
— first began to trickle out last 
Friday @vening, it seemed an 
environmental nightmare. 

Richard Golob, president of 
World Information Systems, 
which publishes Golob’s Oil 
Pollution Bulletin, has been 
monitoring oil spills for 15 years. 
He said, “In my memory there 
have never been three major 
spills in US waters within a 12- 
hour period. This unprecedented 
and unfortunate coincidence 
shows that major oil spills, 
although low-probability events, 
can and do take place. Combined 
with the Exxon Valdez, these 
three spills show that spills can 
take place here, there, and every- 
where where oil is transported, 
stored, handled or produced.” 

By Saturday morning there 
was idle speculation in the press 
and within the environmental 
community that the three spills 
had to be more than coincidence. 
Maybe they were the work of 
OPEC terrorists, folks conjec- 
tured, or of well-intentioned but 
confused activists determined to 
build support for oil-tanker re- 
gulatory reform. But the fact is 
that no conspiratorial fantasies 
are necessary to explain the 
events of that 12-hour period last 
week. 

Because June 23, 1989, was just 
another Friday for the oil in- 
dustry. 

In 1986 (the most recent year 
for which such data is available) 
813 million tons of crude oil and 
petroleum products in 
US waters. 

According to the American 
Petroleum Institute, between 20 
and 30 “major,” 150,000-gallon- 
plus oil spills (of all kinds, 
including tanker spills) occur 
each year nationwide. 

In 1988 there were five tanker 
spills of more than 10,000 gallons 
in US waters. So far this year 
we've already suffered five. 

Since 1981 more than two 
dozen spills in US waters have 
exceeded a million gallons, in- 


cluding that of the Exxon Valdez, 
which dumped more than 10.9 
million gallons into Prince Wil- 
liam Sound last March. 

Nationally, there are about 
28,000 reports of oil or hazard- 
ous-substance releases each year. 
Of these, 68 percent represent oil 
discharges. That’s 19,000 re- 
ported discharges per year. 

To cope with the problem 
dramatized by the Valdez spill, 
the Board of Governors of the 
American Petroleum Institute ap- 
pointed a task force on April 7, 
headed by Mobil Corporation 
CEO Allen E. Murray and made 
up of technical advisers and the 
CEOs of Amoco, Arco, BP Ameri- 
ca, Chevron, Exxon, Shell, and 
Texaco. 

They were charged with re- 
viewing industry operations. 

Unfortunately for the industry 
and its effort to convince Con- 
gress and the public that the oil- 
spill problem was under control, 
the industry task force released 
its report and recommendations 
last Tuesday, just three days 
before the oiliest day in recent 
memory. Then, that Friday, the 
“Greek” tanker (the actual own- 
ers remained unknown at press 
time because of corporate shell 
games) World Prodigy ran 
aground off the Rhode Island 
coast just outside of Nar- 
rangansett Bay, spilling about 
420,000 gallons of No. 2 fuel oil 
into the ocean. 

Next, off the Texas coast, the 
Rachel B. slammed into the 
outermost tanks of one of three 
oil-carrying barges, spilling 
250,000 gallons of No. 6 fuel oil 
into the water just south of 
Houston and north of Galveston 
Bay. 

And finally, the tanker 
Presidente Rivera spilled up to 
800,000 gallons of No. 6 fuel oil 
into the Delaware River when it 
ran aground near Claymont, 
Delaware. 

Although it is too early to be 
certain, there is reason for op- 
timism that two of these spills, 
those off Rhode Island and Texas, 
will wreak relatively little en- 
vironmental harm. According to 
the experts, we were lucky. (The 


Delaware spill may prove an 
entirely different matter. Accord- 
ing to the Coast Guard, the river 
clean-up is slow and difficult. 
And the spill took place just 
upriver from three wildlife sanc- 
tuaries.) 

Although fuel oil is highly 
toxic, it is also relatively light and 
volatile, so it disperses and 
evaporates much more quickly 
than a heavier product like crude 
oil. It is also easier to handle than 
crude, and it leaves no ugly black 
stains on the beach. 

Once the toxic fumes have 
blown away and the oil has 
dispersed, the event is for the 
most part over. That is, unless the 
wind blows the oil into an 
environmentally sensitive area, 
like a marsh or a wetland. 

That almost happened in Nar- 
ragansett Bay last Friday evening, 
according to Malcolm Spaulding 
of Applied Science Associates, 
who was at the spill site within a 
couple of hours of its occurrence. 
The oil was heading into the bay 
when a sudden wind shift took it 
out. “The wind pushed the oil out 
of the sound, into deep water,” 
Spaulding said. “If the wind 
hadn't shifted, we would have 
had an entirely different, and 
more serious, situation. Like 
what happened when the barge 
Florida lost its cargo of No. 2 oil 
off Falmouth in the ‘70s: the wind 
took the oil into the marshes and 
wetlands. Fifteen years later you 
can still find traces, and if you dig 
into the marsh, you can still find 
oil.” 

Spaulding reports a high 
mortality among early-life-stage 
organisms (icthyoplankton, the 
egg and larval stages of finfish 
and shellfish), which are present 
in large numbers at the top of the 
water this time of year. His 
colleague, Eric Grundlach, has 
already seen evidence of what he 
called “biological death and de- 
struction,” including “moribund 
lobsters, lying on their backs on 
the bottom.” 

Grundlach observed, however, 
that “the slick is dissipating 
rapidly and will leave no ‘ring 
around the shoreline.’ And com- 
pared to a crude-oil spill, it’s 


shoreline impacts are relatively 
ephemeral, especially when you 
compare it to a disaster like the 


_ Exxon Valdez spill. The Valdez 


slick is bigger than the entire 
state of Rhode Island.” 

The Narragansett spill has 
been called a “perfect” oil spill. 
The sea was calm, the weather 
and visibility excellent. The Coast 
Guard helicopters out of Castle 
Hill, Rhode Island (the station 
responsible for Rhode Island, and 
the Cape, and islands up to 
Plymouth), were in the air within 
minutes. Clean-up and contain- 
ment equipment was on the 
scene within two hours. It is 
likely that the Coast Guard’s 
quick response saved the bay. 

But the Coast Guard's (and the 
oil industry's) ability to cope with 
larger spills, or spills of the more 
noxious crude oil, is severely 
limited. One Coast Guard officer 
at the Rhode Island spill site, who 
spoke on condition that he re- 
main anonymous, said, “If it had 
been a less refined product, and if 
the whole cargo had been lost 
instead of just six percent of the 
oil, there is no technology that 
would have contained or re- 
covered much of the spilled 
oil... . I don’t even want to think 
about what a catastrophic crude- 
oil spill would do to our 
coastline.” 

The oil industry is pushing a 
three-part program to deal with 
just such a possibility. The Pe- 
troleum Industry Response Or- 
ganization wants to create five 
regional centers (in New York, 
Norfolk, New Orleans, Long 
Beach, and Seattle) to serve as 
storage and staging areas for 
equipment to deal with cata- 
strophic spills of up to 200,000 
barrels. 

What this proposal fails to 
address is the consensus among 
experts that within hours of a 
catastrophic spill the battle is 
already largely lost. “In massive 
spills on the open water, it is very 
difficult, if not impossible, to 
contain and recover more than a 
small fraction of the total volume 
of the spilled oil,” said Golob. 
“Given that the spill-response 
technology is largely ineffective 
and limited in dealing with 
massive spills, we need to focus 
on spill prevention in the first 
instance. 

‘For example, the Coast Guard 
needs to establish mandatory 
vessel-traffic systems in more 
ports, to ensure safer transit. And 
we have to require the use of 
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electronic navigational devices 


like alarm systems for automatic © 


pilots.” 
According to Arthur 

MacKenzie, director of the 
Tanker Advisory Center, ‘The 
confluence of three spills within 
such a short period of time has 
added fuel to the fire of general 
concern. There are a number of 
bills in Congress that can’t help 
but get a boost from the increased 
public awareness.” 

MacKenzie outlined the steps 
he would take to end the cycle of 
spill after spill. “We have to get 
the nation and the world to agree 
that all new tankers must have 
double hulls of the same design 
that is now required when a 
vessel carries very toxic and 
dangerous chemicals. 

“That single step would vir- 
tually eliminate tanker spills. 
And the industry already has the 
standard worked out. 

“We currently carry the so- 
called Type 1 hazardous and toxic 
chemicals in ships where the 
distance between the inner hull 
and the outer hull on the side of 
the ship is the breadth of the 
vessel divided by five. And the 
double bottom is as tall as the 
breadth of the vessel divided by 
15. With those dimensions, it 
would take a monumental col- 
lision or stranding to penetrate 
the cargo tanks.” 

Requiring double hulls on new 
tankers would prevent spills in 
the future, but MacKenzie point- 
ed out that there are steps that 
could be taken immediately to 
increase tanker safety: “We have 
to require that all deck officers, 
engine officers, and pilots dem- 
onstrate their competency in 
handling emergencies on simula- 
tors before inspectors at least 
once every two years. 

“Then we have to license all 
tanker owners or operators, and 
the renewal of licenses should be 
based in part on satisfactory fleet- 
safety performance, including 
pollution avoidance. 

“And key shore-side operating 
and. ‘maintenance personnel 
should be licensed as well.” 

MacKenzie further rec- 
ommended that confidential 
tanker-safety, -repair, and -main- 
tenance records, currently 
handled by private organizations 
called “classification societies,” 
be made available to the public, 


and he urged oversight by elected _ 


officials to make the classification 
societies more accountable to the 
public. 

MacKenzie concluded, “There 
is a consensus that the recent 
spate of spills and the increased 
public awareness create an op- 
portunity for reform.” 

And according to Johanna 
Wald, senior attorney at the 
Natural Resources Defense 
Council, “What has seemed a 
theoretical worst-case event is 
now a reality. What people had 
only known through television 
pictures, if at all, is now happen- 
ing in their backyard, to their 
beaches, to their favorite recrea- 
tional areas.” 

Said Randall M. Weiner, ex- 
ecutive director of Trustees for 
Alaska, “The oil spills in the 
lower 48 are undoing the PR 
campaign that Exxon has en- 
gaged in since Good Friday, and 
that is important politically. The 
situation has become much more 
national in focus. The seven 
sisters have previously escaped 
the kind of scrutiny they are 
about to be subjected to, and we 
are looking forward to that. 

“This is more than a PR fight. 
The health of our oceans and of 
our planet is on the line. We 
certainly need national legis- 
lation to reform the shipping 
industry, and we need allies from 
every part of the country to win 
our fight to get it. 

“But,” added Weiner, “legis- 
lation isn’t going to clean up the 
spill up here. Exxon is 
responsible.” 

Alaska is doomed to pay the 
price. 

The rest of us — we may have 
gotten lucky. 

This time O 
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The wrong man? 


by Joe Bargmann 


Continued from page 1 
front door of the family home, a 
split-level in Burlington. As she 


stepped inside, reality crept in, 


and she said to no one in 
particular, “Jimmy's never going 
to see this again.” 

The next day was Thanksgiv- 
ing, but Carolyn was too dis- 
traught to celebrate. She walked 
through the house as if in a 
trance, and sat down in a small 
den at the end of an upstairs 
hallway, clutching the medallion 
her son had given her. 

That same day Jimmy Rodwell 
awoke in the new-prisoners’ unit 
of the maximum-security prison 
in Walpole. On the floor near him 
was a tray with a bag of nuts, an 
apple, and a plateful of recom- 
pressed turkey. 

“Awww, Jeeesus,” he thought. 
“Is this what Thanksgiving is 
going to be like from now on?” 

Other prisoners taunted him, 
and Rodwell thought for a mo- 
ment they might be reading his 
mind, or his face at least. 

“Oh yeah,” an inmate with a 
sadistic smile said to Rodwell, 
“this is it for the rest of your life.” 

Later, another inmate re- 
marked, “Poor sucker, another 
one that Nagle got.” The inmate 
was referring to David P. Nagle, 
the jailhouse informant who had 
helped put Rodwell behind bars 
by testifying that Rodwell had 
confessed to a two-and-a-half- 
year-old murder while the two of 
them were incarcerated at the 
Middlesex County Jail in 
Billerica. 

Later, another prisoner made a 
crack about Nagle. Rodwell was 
incredulous. “Doesn’t anyone 
know about this guy?”, Rodwell 
asked, stunned to hear that 
others had been convicted on 
Nagle’s testimony. ‘“‘Doesn’t any- 
one know?” 

* * * 

On a recent morning, Jimmy 
Rodwell sits in a large classroom 
at the North Central Correctional 
Institution, a medium-security 
prison in Gardner. He is dressed 
in a casual white cotton shirt, 
stone-washed Calvin Klein blue 
jeans, and huarache sandals. He 
is tan, blond, and handsome, a 
well-built man of 33 with a ready 
smile and a sense of humor. The 
person the state has imprisoned 
as a _ cold-blooded killer is 
articulate and friendly. 

He is also desperately seeking 
to prove his innocence. 

Rodwell was convicted on No- 
vember 24, 1981, of first-degree 
murder in the killing of Louis 


‘needed more 


Rose Jr., 21, the son of a Bur- 
lington police captain. Rose took 
seven .22-caliber slugs in the 
head from close range in a 
murder that bore the earmarks of 
the proverbial “gangland slay- 
ing.” 

Rose’s body was found behind 
the wheel of his gold Buick 
Electra 225 at about midnight on 
December 3, 1978. The car had 
rolled up onto the sidewalk in 
front of the Apollo Cake Com- 
pany, on Garfield Avenue in 
Somerville, in a light-industrial 
area just off Route 93. 

The murder went unsolved for 
about two and a half years, until 
Francis X. “Frankie” Holmes Jr., 
of Burlington — a junkie, masked 
armed robber, and former em- 
ployee of Rodwell’s — decided 
he was going to sing. 

Holmes had been arrested on 
April 21, 1981, for allegedly 
violating his Massachusetts 
parole by committing the federal 
crime of hijacking a truck and 
transporting stolen goods across 
a state line. He was in the 
Middlesex County jail in Billerica 
awaiting trial when he decided to 
tell investigators that he had 
watched from a parked car as 
Rodwell pumped the slugs into 
Rose’s head in a drug ripoff. 

Technically an accomplice to 
the killing because he said he had 
accompanied Rodwell and 
another man — Anthony “Dap- 
per” Corlito — to the murder site, 
Holmes was granted immunity 
from prosecution in exchange for 
his testimony against Rodwell. 
He was also placed in the federal 
witness-protection program and 
released from prison — his al- 
leged parole violation erased — 
to be with his girlfriend and 
soon-to-be wife, who was preg- 
nant with the couple’s second 
child. 

To get a conviction, the state 
than Frankie 
Holmes’s word, however, for the 
law in Massachusetts doesn’t 
allow for a defendant's convic- 
tion solely on the uncorroborated 
testimony of an immunized wit- 
ness. The state had almost no 
evidence besides Holmes’s testi- 
mony. No gun. No fingerprints. 
No witnesses to the shooting. 

What the state finally came up 
with was David P. Nagle. 

Nagle told investigators, and 
later testified at trial, that 
Rodwell had boasted of killing 
Rose when they were both in 
Billerica — Rodwell awaiting trial 
for the Rose murder and Nagle 
awaiting trial for armed robbery. 


““T put seven in his head and I 
didn’t hesitate,’ ’’ Nagle said he 
recalled Rodwell as_ saying. 
Nagle’s testimony sealed the con- 
viction. 

Since then, however, 
Rodwell’s attorneys and father — 
Jack Rodwell, an engineer from 
Burlington — have uncovered 
evidence regarding Nagle that 
they believe could and should 
lead to a new trial for Rodwell. 

A former junkie who has pled 
guilty to dozens of armed rob- 
beries, Nagle, 39, has worked 
since the early 1970s as an 
informant for several local law- 
enforcement agencies, as well as 
federal agencies, according to 
several sources. And there is 
evidence that he has been re- 
warded for his efforts. He has 
been paid for informing for the 
US Drug Enforcement Agency, 
has had several felony charges 
reduced, and has received a series 
of favorable sentences that belie 
the violence of his crimes. 

Jimmy Rodwell, his father, and 
Rodwell’s former attorney con- 
tend that Nagle’s history as an 
informant raises serious ques- 
tions about the credibility and 
legality of Nagle’s testimony at 
Rodwell’s trial. 

“As the old pro who had 
experience in this type of 
endeavor in the past, Nagle knew 
exactly how to make a case 
against Rodwell,” says Boston 
attorney Steve Rappaport, who 
until recently was working to get - 
a new trial for Rodwell. 

As for Nagle’s treatment by the 
courts, Rappaport says: “You can 
see by his record how he kept 
getting sentenced very inap- 
propriately. He was being 
sentenced as a first offender, 
getting the breaks of a first 
offender, when he was a sea- 
soned criminal. 

“I've been doing work in and 
out of the prisons for the past 13 
or 14 years,” Rappaport con- 
tinues. “I have never seen any- 
thing like this. To me, it is just 
absolutely incredible.” 

* 

To Jimmy Rodwell, who has 
spent more than eight years in 
prison for a murder he says he 
didn’t commit, the fact that he 
could be convicted on testimony 
from two criminals who had 
plenty to gai ‘or coming forward 
is indeed incredible. “I spend a 
lot of time thinking about how 
deceitful people can be,” Rodwell 
says. “I never thought it would 
come to this, that it would go on 

See WRONG, page 24 
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Continued eee page 7 
jump eagerly intothe community 
reinvestment fray. 

“What you got right around the 
time the CRA was passed was 
new emphasis among banks on 
profitability,” says the well- 
placed banking-community 
server. “The market was forcing 
them to become more com- 
petitive. They knew they had to 
obey the law. But no one was 
telling young loan officers to be 
aggressive about it — because it 
isn’t profitable.” 

Some community activists ad- 
mit their efforts at. bank monitor- 
ing have in the past been scat- 
tershot and not particularly effec- 
tive. For years, they say, the 
housing-advocacy.community al- 
lowed MURAG to take the lead 
in battling with the banks to get 
them to fulfill their 
responsibilities to their com- 
munities, even though several 
activists disagreed with some of 
the principles and politics of 
MURAG chairman Hugh 
McCormack. (In 1986, for in- 
stance, a coalition of housing 
activists opposed a move by an 
out-of-state bank to acquire 
Capitol Bank, which had 
financed scores “of speculative 


condominium conversions that 


were displacing tenants in places 
like. Allston-Brighton. 
McCormack: didn’t.) It is only 
recently that local organizations 
such as the Greater Roxbury 
Neighborhood Authority have 
vowed. to do their own bank 
monitoring. 

Whatever the reasons for it, the 
banks’ reluctance to engage ac- 
tively in community-based lend- 
ing has helped create what ac- 
tivists like Marvin Martin of the 
neighborhood authority sees as a 
two-tiered social system in this 
city. 

“Homeownership is something 
that has always been considered 
a fight in this country,”: Martin 
said at'a June 22 Fed fortim on 
housing. “Right now, a whole 
class of people is being denied 


that right.” 
* * 


Federal bank regulators took a 
few steps toward helping to 
ensure the right to decent hous- 
ing in March, when they an- 
nounced revisions to the Com- 
munity Reinvestment Act, calling 
on» banks to live up to their 
“affirmative responsibility to 
treat the credit needs of low- and 
moderate-income members of 
their community, consistent with 
sound banking.” 

But a beefed-up-CRA is not 
enough. Since revisions to the act 
were announced, some banks 
have attempted to ease their 
mortgage requirements slightly 
so more moderate-income people 
can qualify for home loans. The 
Bank of Boston, for instance, in 
May announced a. $50-million 
first-time mortgage program that 
lends to homebuyers at a below- 
market interest rate and requires 
them to pay minimal closing 
costs. 

The bank’s program is certain- 
ly a welcome one in the third- 
highest-priced housing market in 
the US. But the bank made a 
critical mistake by announcing it 
at its Dudley Square branch. For 
while the mortgage program will 
be useful to people who earn 
$35,000 to $40,000 a year, it will 
be well out of reach of most 
residents of the Dudley Square 
area, whose average income is 
$15,000. 

The banks don’t know the 
needs of low-income 
neighborhoods, and because they 
don’t know them, they don’t 
understand them. For any real 
change in bank lending practices 
to take place, the “culture and 
intent and focus” of lending 
institutions will have to change, 
according to the Reverend 
Charles Stith, one of Boston's 
most prominent black leaders. 

See REDLINING, page 18 
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JOHN NORDELL 


Bolling, Salerno, 


and Scondras: getting tough on banks 


Bank 


hree Boston city councilors would like the 
! city to use its economic clout to force banks 
to funnel more investment money to the 

city’s needy neighborhoods. 

Under legislation. proposed at a press con- 
ference called last Tuesday by city councilors 
Bruce Bolling, David Scondras, and Rosaria 
Salerno, city government would institute a linked- 
banking plan that rewards banks that help create 
affordable housing, small businesses, and jobs in 
low-income neighborhoods. 

According to the terms of the bill, banks bidding 
for city deposits — over $300 million annually — 
would have to disclose their lending history in 
terms of race, sex, income, and neighborhood 
investment, and provide details of the extent to 
which they _Supportédsmall-business de- 
velopment “alfordable. housi 
receive depgsits front the nuipidipal 


would have to demonstrate a record with no traces 
of discriminatory lending or violations of the 
Boston Human Rights Ordinance (which prohibits 
discrimination on the basis race, sex, or sexual 
orientation). 

Several other cities — including Chicago, 
Kansas City, and Hartford — have already 
implemented bank-linkage programs, but some of 
these efforts have fallen short due to a lack of 
monitoring and enforcement, according to the 
councilors. In order to give Boston’s program 
stronger legs, the legislation would require the city 
to rank banks based on a “report card” concept. 


Along with helping to determine a bank's . 


eligibility to receive city deposits, this list would 
be made public to encourage unions, religious 
organizations, universities, hospitals, and busi- 
nesses to put their money in banks best serving 
the entire Boston community. 

According to the councilors, the bottom line is 
that the city’s operating budget is the citizens’ 
money — and Boston money should be used to 
revitalize Boston neighborhoods. 

— Maro Robbins 


Redlining 
Continued from page 16 


“Folks in banks who are doing 
deals are going to have to go and 


look at Roxbury,” Stith said in a - 


phone interview last week. “You 
can’t make a decision about 
Roxbury if all you know about it 
is what you read in the papers. 
People die of old age in Roxbury. 
There are streets with trees and 


kids that play and folks that are - 


happily married. It’s crazy that 
the buck now stops at the Rox- 
bury line.” 

There is. growing political 
pressure on the banks to stop 
passing the buck. The Federal 
Reserve Board recently denied 
the Chicago-based Continental 
Bank’s request to buy a small 
bank in Arizona because Con- 
tinental had not fulfilled its ob- 
ligations under the CRA. The US 
House of Representatives has 
passed amendments to Con- 
gress’s $157 billion bailout of the 
corrupt and bankrupt savings- 
and-loan industry, sponsored by 
Congressman Joe Kennedy (D- 
Massachusetts), that would re- 
quire lending institutions to re- 
lease data on race, gender, and 
income of all applicants for home 
mortgages. And last week, three 
Boston city councilors intro- 
duced a measure that would 

encourage banks to reinvest 
profits in local neighborhoods 
(see sidebar). 

A handful of Boston bankers 
acknowledge the problem of 
low-income lending in the city is 
a critical one. Boston Fed head 
Syron is one. Bank of New 
England chairman Richard 
Driscoll is another. Speaking to a 
room full of bankers and com- 
munity activists at the Fed forum, 
Driscoll noted that “certainly 
banks have to stop saying, ‘We’ve 


never done it this way before,’ or 
‘Our policies t us from 
doing that,’ or . . . ‘give it [the job 
of financing low- and moderate- 
income housing] to the govern- 
ment.’ 

But the more-progressive 
bankers will have to recognize 
that more than cathartic forums 
are needed. As Strother, of the. 
Homebuyers Union, puts it, “It’s 
all well and good to have a 
forum. What I want to know is, 
where's the action?” 

Because Boston has lagged 
behind other cities in meeting 
community credit needs, it can. 
look to a number of models for 
progressive ideas on how to 
proceed to catch up. Alan Fish-. 
bein, general counsel to the 
Washington-based Center for... 
Community Change, which 
works with low-income groups 
on community reinvestment, 
points to a number of ; 


community-reinvestment agree- 


ments. 

“Banks are looking for safe, 
cookie-cutter loans,” he says. But 
there are many things banks can 
do to increase credit access - 
besides offering low-interest 
loans. “They can have active 
small-business outreach pro- 
grams,” Fishbein says. “They can 
be flexible in their underwriting: 
if people can’t afford a down 
payment, they can require three . 
percent as a down payment. They 
can offer special rehab loans, and 
give someone the extra $25,000 
they need to fix up a deteriorating 


property. 

Community groups such as the 
Community Investment Coali- 
tion, an umbrella group formed 
recently to try to banks 
to help create affordable housing, 
offer a number of suggestions for 
improving access to credit for 
low-income Boston residents. 
They can offer “lifeline” no- 

See REDLINING, page 20 
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Continued from page 18 

charge checking and set up 
credit-information programs. 
They can do things as simple as 
printing information about home 
loans in Spanish, Portuguese, 
and Creole French. They can hire 


loan officers familiar with non-’ 


profit housing-development 
groups, which are increasingly 
putting together projects such as 
limited-equity housing cooper- 
atives that banks are wary of 
because they're unfamiliar with 
them. 

Banks that reach out to low- 
income customers, says Fishbein, 
“bring in new people and open a 
new market niche for a bank. 
Their loans are steady, safe-type 
loans. By and large, the banks 
find their experience with them is 
equal to or better than other parts 
of the bank’s portfolio.” 0 


Voke 


Continued from page 6 

to raise revenues. Indeed, she 
delivered a speech to that effect, 
declaring that “the word is ‘tax- 
es.’”” But having charged up Tax 
Hike Hill, she looked back to find 
that her revenue regiment had 
turned tail under the withering 
enfilade of Senate Minority 
Leader David Locke, whose 


‘+= scathing attack on the T-word 
' gave Democrats an early taste of 


the ‘90 campaign. Shortly there- 
after, the Senate lexicographers 
recessed for a private caucus. 
When they reappeared, the new 
word was “‘caution.” 

_ A pro-tax preamble was wa- 
tered down to almost nothing. 
And after insisting for months 
that they would not pass an 
unbalanced budget, senators did 
just that. The budget the Senate 


finally passed called for $12.47 
billion in spending, but no new 
taxes — despite the administra- 
tion’s warning, issued just three 
weeks before, that even Voke’s 
$12.3 billion level was at least 
half a billion dollars out of 
balance. Since then, Dick Man- 
ley, president of the Massachu- 
setts Taxpayers Foundation, has 
said that he also believes the 
Voke budget is out of balance. 
(He repeated that sentiment last 
Tuesday, saying the gap is be- 
tween $200 — and °$400 
million.) 

Still, there was some hope that 
the leadership meetings between 
Dukakis, Keverian, Voke, Buiger, 
and McGovern would finally 
result in an accord on 1990 taxes. _ 
According to various accounts of 
the early meetings, everyone but 
Voke seemed to acknowledge the 
need for new taxes. ; 

With the Speaker seemingly 
indicating that he felt taxes were 
needed for FY ‘90, negotiators 
figured it was only a matter of 
time before Voke finally came 
around. But Keverian’s Ways and 
Means chairman has apparently 
painted the Speaker into a box 
from which he sees no escape. 
One State House source says 
Keverian acknowledges that he 
let Voke go too far with the no- 
new-taxes promise to reverse that 
position now. 

“He said that he is not sure that 
even if he did the right thing, that 
at this point he could control the 
members,” this source says. 

Nor has Dukakis’s repeated 
lobbying moved Keverian on the 
subject. According to one cabinet 
member, at a noontime meeting 
last Tuesday, Dukakis presented 
Keverian with the administra- 
tion’s canvass of the House. Fifty- 
two members had declared they 
would support taxes for 1990, and 
another 22 had said they might — 
with those 74 making up nearly 
half the House’s membership. 
That total contrasts sharply with 
Voke’s claim that there is no will 
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in the House to vote for taxes; to 
the administration, it is a clear 
indication that the House would 
pass taxes if Keverian supported 
them. 

“Richie is worse than the rank 


and file,” says one State House - 


observer privy to those numbers. 
“A lot of them recognize that the 
responsible thing to do is raise 
taxes and do so permanently. It 
clearly could be done if leader- 
ship came around.” 

The governor reportedly made 
that case to the Speaker. But 


Keverian, informed sources say, 


remained noncommittal. “There 
was no explicit comment one way 
or another,” says one source. 

For Keverian, a man 
of both intellectual integrity and 
a strong sense of personal loyalty, 
the choice must be an agonizing 
one: go along with a budget that 
is widely recognized as a sham, or 
repudiate his House Ways and 
Means chairman — a move that 
would no doubt be deeply pain- 
ful for the Speaker, who through- 
out his political career has valued 
personal relationships over pub- 
lic-policy agendas. 

Asked last Tuesday if Voke 
had put the House out on a limb, 
Keverian conceded he might 
have, but insisted that he had to 
operate on the information Voke 
had supplied him with. 

For his part, Voke has subtly 
begun to edge off that limb. 
Whereas a month ago he 


‘vigorously disputed the ad- 


ministration’s contention that his 
budget was not balanced, now 
his response has evolved to this: 
if the governor feels the final 
budget is out of balance, it is 
incumbent on him to use his line- 
item veto to bring spending into 
line with revenues. 

Thus the budget process is 
ending much as it began: with the 
governor arid Voke locked in a 
battle of wills. So far, it appears a 
mismatch. 

To date, Dukakis’s response 
has been measured, probably too 
much so to achieve his desired 
result. Part of the problem is the 
same determined downplaying 
of any crisis or controversy that 
led an incredulous Ted Koppel to 

to Dukakis last fall, “You just 
lon't-get it, do you?” 

During his first term, the gov- 
ernor frequently played the 
alarmist, summoning up 
apocalyptic adjectives to describe 
the budget crisis. But since return- 
ing to the Corner Office, in 1983, 
to usher in the era of consensus, 
he has become the ardent op- 
timist, so much so that his 
upbeat, understated vocabulary 
conveys little real urgency. 

The other political short- 
coming — an innate reluctance to 
match Voke’s_ sharp-elbowed 
brand of politics — says more 
about Dukakis as a _ person. 
Throughout the protracted 
budgetary process, the governor 
has done his damnedest to keep 
the fiscal crunch from hurting 
people who depend on state 
services. Aides say that in the 
aftermath of the ‘75 fiscal crisis, 
Dukakis was deeply moved by 
hearing from a state trooper’s 
wife just how tough the payless 


paydays had made life for her ° 


family. An anecdotal learner, the 
governor has repeatedly told 
aides that he will never forget the 
look in the -woman’s eyes; he is 
determined to do his utmost not 
to inflict that kind of pain again. 
That is an eminently decent 
impulse. But in a game of budget- 
ary hardball, it also deprives 
Dukakis of the ability to dust his 
opponents off by throwing hard 
and inside. If the governor had 
vetoed more money for hospitals 
in the recent FY ‘89 supplemental 
budget, for example, it would 
have created more of an institu- 
tional impetus for FY “90 taxes to 
replace that money. Similarly, if 
the administration hadn't strug- 
gled to find a way to keep 
paychecks going out to human- 
service providers these last few 
weeks, legislators’ phones would 

be ringing off their hooks. 
See VOKE, page 24 
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WHO TRIVIA: 


1) Name the 2 songs on the new Pete Townshend album per- 
formed by the WHO. 

2) Which character is Pete Townshend on the new album Iron 
Man? 


Send in your answers on a postcard with your 
name, address, phone # to: 
The Boston Phoenix 
126 Brookline Ave. 
Boston, MA. 02215 
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RE: New location — 
DATE: July 3, 1989 


Phoenix Classified Offices are moving.... As of 
July 3, the Phoenix Classified offices will be 
located at our new offices. 


WHERE: 126 Brookline Ave. 
Kenmore Square 
(near Fenway Park) 


CALL 267-1234 
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SURF 'N' CYCLE MANIA 


SAILBOARD SPECIAL 


Save over $560 on 

F2 Comet 1989 

Complete board, sail, footstraps, 
soft car rack, instructional video 
and two year warranty. 

Reg. $1550 

Now $989 


Free Heavy Duty Lock and Bracket 
Free Water Bottle and Cage. 
Free 90 Day Tune-Up. 
together over a $50 value 


free with any bike 


LIFETIME WARRANTY and 


the absolute lowest prices on 
es A > every GIANT bicycle in stock. 
1771 mass. ave. 661-7659 


between Porter and Harvard Sguaces, 
mon. - sat. 10-7, sun 12-5 © We take trade ins. 


6861 ‘O€ SNMP “3NO *XINSOHd NOLSOS 3HL 


LEARN ROW 


Enjoy the quiet pride 
that comes with the 
experience and exhila- 
ration of sculling. At The 
=4 Harbor Rowing Club we 
Ba Will teach you to row. 
Whether you're a begin- 
ner or G sweep oarsman, 
our course will enable 
you to be a competent 
sculler. 


For information on our pro- 
gram, club membership, or 
equipment sales call The Harbor _-—- 
Rowing Club at 482-0102 = 


/ 


We'd 
One Oi 


{ 


For everyone who's been saving for a rainy day, and we've sure had our 
share of them, we have the perfect way for you to spend it. Exceptional 
spring raintall has made for the best rafting season the industry has 
seen in years! The Kennebec and Penobscot Rivers are flowing at 
extremely high levels, and are dam-controlled so we can guarantee great 
~ water all season long. Rainy day savers give us a Call and we'll give you 


Aboard the Chelsea, 300 Congress St. (Downtown) Boston, MA 02210 


the best ride since Noah and his ark. 
1-800-638-7238 Or 207-775-2345 In Maine 
New England |: Whitewater Center 


10 Exchange St., Suite 207, Portland, Maine 04101 


Our 


Cheesecake 


is all natural, made with cream cheese and baked so that it 

does not brown on the outside. Our CHOCOLATE ICE 

CREAM is all natural, sweetened with maple syrup and 

flavored with Dutch cocoa. Our FUDGECAKE is made 

with all natural ingredients which produce that unsurpassed 

moist and delicious taste. Where can you get these terrific _ 
desserts? Newbury’s Steakhouse, that’s where! And don’t 

forget the complimentary apples and brownies. No wonder 

Newbury’s is the dessert lover’s parardise. 


NEWBURY’S 
STEAK HOUSE 


94 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, 536-0184 
OPEN NOON TO MIDNITE 


Come and have 
Fun in the Sun. 
At Wyman’s Beach. 


| ~ Crystal Clear Lake « Picnic Tables 


30 miles from Boston, exit 33 
3 off Route 3 west of Route 40 
8 miles from Nashua, New Hampshire 


Telephone 508-692-6287 


Dunstable Road « Westford, MA 01886 
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| - FREE ADMISSION - FREE PARKING - FREE SHOWS 


CITY OF REVERE 


SUMMERFEST 


Suffolk Downs Rt. 1A Revere, MA June 30 - July 9 
Featuring the 
James Strates Shows Midway 
100 Rides, Games & Attractions 
SEE THE FABULOUS RACING PIGS - JULY 4TH 


ALL AMERICAN FAMILY SPECIAL 
Come to the fair & ride all the 
mechanical rides for $10.00 and 
visit with "Dino" the Dinosaur 


Free Shows Daily 


OPENING NIGHT - JUNE 30 - 
UNLIMITED MECHANICAL 


RIDES $10.00 
with coupon from 


JULY 7TH 
UNLIMITED MECHANICAL 


"Strawberries Records Tape 
& Compact Discs" RIDES 
Listen to WZOU 94.5 FM for details. with a coupon from Lil Peach listen 


to Kiss radio for details 


Hours: Weekdays: 5:09 om Sat., Sun., July 3 & 4 1:00 pm ¢ Close Midnight 
For Further Information: 284-3600 


DRUMMONDVILLE 


WORLD 
FESTIVAL 


RESERVATION FOR TICKETS AND 
BED AND BREAKFAST 
1-800-567-1444 or 1-819-477-5412 
and the Centre Culturel’s counter, 
175, Ringuet, Drummondville 


@ TOURIST INFORMATION 


Tourisme- 

P.O Box 20 

Québec G1K 7X2 

Toll Free “4 

From Montreal 873-2015 

Elsewhere in Quebec 1-800-361-5405 a 

From Ontario and the Maritimes 1-800-361-6490 QUEBEC 
1-800-443-7000 


From the Eastern United States 


Voke 


Continued from page 21 

To date, the governor hasn’t 
chosen to play that way. 
“Dukakis has protected people 
from feeling the pain of the fiscal 
crisis,” says one member of the 
administration. “He has absorbed 
it as political pain. But there are 
fewer and fewer choices.” 

And if Voke doesn’t come 
around on taxes, what choices 
there are will be equally un- 
palatable. One is vetoing hun- 
dreds of millions from the 
budget. At a press conference on 
Tuesday, the governor outlined 
the $400 million deficit he expects 
the final budget for fiscal year 
1990 will contain, and warned 
that if the legislature won't vote 
new taxes, “the alternatives are 
either an unbalanced budget or 
vetoes that will hurt the most 
vulnerable people in_ this 
state... . With a budget as lean as 
this one promises to be, that veto 


_ pen will be a knife — cutting into 


nursing-home care for our 
parents; the education of our 
children; the cleaning up of our 
environment; and our ability to 
build and repair our roads and 
bridges and highways.” 

The worst of all worlds, of 
course, would be deep vetoes and 


’ a continuing budget crisis that 


will plague the Democrats late 


into 1990. Yet a number of 
experienced State House ob- 
servers say that if legislators 
don’t raise taxes now, they will be 
forced to do so later. 

“We will have to do a substan- 
tial supplemental budget, and 
given that we are out of balance 
to begin with, that will require 
movement on the revenue side,” 
predicts one Senate source. 

If so, in Rousseauean terms, the 

specific will may overwhelm the 
general will. It is in the interest of 
the Democrats, as a collective 
whole, to solve the problem now 
instead of letting it hemorrhage 
into the election year. Yet if the 
legislature can stall until after the 
May 1, 1990, filing deadline, 
individual solons will know if 
they have opponents and thus be 
able to tailor their votes accord- 
ingly. 
All of which could spell disas- 
ter for the majority party. The 
Republicans are certain to make 
an issue of the budget crisis next 
year. For the Democrats, the 
question is: how can the political 
impact of that issue be mini- 
mized? 

“If they do it [raise taxes] 15 
months in advance, it will give 
them time to sell it,” says. Jim 


. Braude, executive director of the 


Tax Equity Alliance of Massachu- 
setts. “But if they do it four 
months from the election, there 
will be no time for anybody to do 
anything with it — except Bill 
Weld.” O 


Wrong 


Continued from page 14 
this long. | thought we would be 
able to get into court and show 
Nagle for what he was. 

“T learned otherwise. If you 
have two guys concoctirig some- 
thing, and you have the cops 
behind them, and you have 
someone who is vulnerable, you 
don’t have a chance.” 

Jimmy Rodwell is no angel. He 
has a reputation for being: fast 
with his fists and has done time 
for passing counterfeit money. 
But at the time he was arrested in 
connection with Rose’s murder, 
Rodwell had established a roof- 
ing-and-siding business and was 
beginning to work part time as a 
bouncer at a nightclub in Lynn. A 
high-school dropout, he wanted 
to make it in life by working with 
his hands. In addition to learning 
construction, he had acquired the 
skills to cut hair, a trade he 


teaches to other Gardner inmates 


who want to learn. 

Rodwell has also kept himself 
busy by refurbishing his cell. The 
room with the stucco ceiling is 
appointed with hanging plants, 
elaborate drapes, a bed with a 
down comforter and _ satin 
pillows, and a television on a 
stand affixed to the wall at the 
foot of his bed. 

Rodwell comes across as sin- 
cere, honest, and, surprisingly, 


not terribly angry. He focuses 


more on his hopes of winning a 
new trial than on the memories of 


the old one. 

When he thinks of his family, 
though, Rodwell is driven to 
tears. “Being the oldest son,” he 
says, swallowing hard, “you 
want to be with your father. The 
poor guy.” There are bursts of 
incomprehensible words. Then, 
he manages to explain that his 
father lost his job, his mother (to 
cancer), and his son (to a murder 
conviction) all within a month 
back in 1981. 

“I haven't been able to be there 
for him,” Rodwell says. “It’s just 
been a bad experience, to say the 
least. 

“All the people are nuts around 
you,” he says. “They take their 
cups and rake them across the 
bars. Sick degenerates. Mental 
cases. It’s like a sewer, it really 

Later, Rodwell calms down. 
Inmates are working outside in 
vegetable gardens, shooting 
hoops, cutting grass, strolling 
around the grassy compound. 

“Here, it’s like a mortuary, 
ahhh, I mean, sanctuary,” 
Rodwell says. He laughs at the 
slip. “Really, it’s not so bad. You 
get to breathe fresh air. And look 
at it.” He points out the window. 
“The trees. The hills. You know, 
the scenery is okay, except for 
that fence. 

“Don’t get me wrong,” he 
continues. “It’s not anywhere I 
want to stay. I do get to watch 
Celtics games in here. But I'd 
rather be watching them on the 
outside.” 


Next: The anatomy of a murder 
conviction. 


MARK MORELLI 


‘It’s like a sewer, it really is.” 
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Pachyderm 


The African elephant, the greatest of land 
mammals, is doomed to extinction unless 
effective action is taken soon. The 1980’s 
have witnessed the destruction of more than 
half of Africa’s wild elephant population, 
and the decline continues to this day. 


Elephants are being slaughtered and their 
tusks hacked off to provide ivory for interna- 
tional trade — including the U.S. market. In 
fact, about 25,000 elephants a year are 
destroyed just to provide ivory trinkets for 
the U.S. market. 


Tragically, most of the mature, breeding 
elephants have already been killed off and 
ivory hunters are now aiming their sights at 
juveniles. 


If the elephant goes extinct, and ivory 
can no longer be produced, its value will 
skyrocket. Therefore, greedy investors are 
hoarding ivory and banking onthe elephant’s 
extinction. 


the Parties to CITES. This would stop all legal and most 
of the illegal trade in ivory. 


2 
There isa solution On a local level, we’re asking for your help. We’re - 


The only way to save the African elephantis asking protectionists to approach jewelry and gift shops, 
to end the ivory trade. Friends of Animals is requesting that they discontinue trade in ivory. Friends 
_working at all levels to stop the commercial of Animals will send the merchants you enlist our new 
trade in ivory. Pachyderm Protector decal to spread the word. We're 
Internationally, we are seeking to in- also circulating petitions which demand an end to the 
clude the African elephant on Appendix | of 'VOrY trade at both the national and international levels. 


CITES, the endangered species treaty. Our Please join Friends of Animals’ campaign to save 
aim is to achieve elephant protection at the the African elephant. Friends of Animals, National 
October 1989 meeting of the Conference of Headquarters, P.O. Box 1244, Norwalk, CT 06856. 


BE A PACHYDERM PROTECTOR. For a gift of $20.00 or more, 
FoA will send you a Pachyderm Protector decal, a Merchant's 


Friends Qe 


This plea was made possible by a contribution from Regina B. Frankenberg. 


i 

Raines ADs, Voluntary Commitment form, and a year’s subscription to i 

Act’ionLine, FoA’s magazine. 

i ational Headquarters 

{ P.O. Box 1244 i 

Norwalk, CT 06856 
; Attention: Priscilla Feral, President Name 

j City / State / Zip a 4 
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ENTERPRISES make event 
w state-of-the-art sound systems. Croc 
is the fun begins with our exp 


rom a wide selection of music. Apd . 
d, friendly Disc Jockeys. , ‘ 


lop 40 
Hot Dance Tracks 


rock- Oldies-Jazz 


Reggae /Iisia 
Music 


Birthdays all on 
| Dinner CompactDiscs;_ 
Speciai Events | 45’s and LP’s 


~MUSIC 


LACASSE ENTERPRISES. for Celebrating! 


For more information, call us at (617) 444-9854. 


Let Boston's finest cruise line 
bring you the sights, sun and 
fun of a harbor cruise as you 

» depart from stately Rowes 
Wharf or Hingham Shipyard. 
Choose from a narrated harbor 
sightseeing cruise, George's 
Island or Harbor Island State 
Park tour (Hingham departure 
only) or sunset cruise with 
music and dancing. There is 
something for everyone on 
Massachusetts Bay Lines. 


SAILING SCHEDULE AND FARES 


The following Schedule is in effect WEEKENDS beginning Memorial 
Day and DAILY beginning June 24, 1989 through September 4, 1989. 


BOSTON HARBOR SIGHTSEEING CRUISE — GEORGE’S ISLAND AND OUTER ISLAND CRUISE — 

FROM ROWES WHARF (Boston) FROM COMMUTER BOAT PIER (Hingham) JULY 1 — SEPT. 4 

DEPARTS RETURNS FARES DEPARTS DEPARTS FARES é 

11:00 A.M. 11:45 AM. ADULT $6.00 HINGHAM GEORGE'S ADULT $6.00 

12:00 NOON 12:45 P.M. CHILD $4.00 10:00 A.M. 11:45 AM. CHILD $3.00 
1:00 P.M. 1:45 P.M. SENIOR CITIZENS $4 1:00 P.M. 2:30 P.M. SENIOR CITIZENS $3.00 
2:00 P.M. 2:45 P.M. GROUPS $4 3:00 P.M. 4:45 P.M. GROUPS $4.00 
3:00 P.M. 3:45 P.M. 


SUNSET HARBOR CRUISE — MUSIC FOR DANCING 
FROM ROWES WHARF (Boston) — Wednesday, Thursday, Friday 


Music Museum D.J. Playing the Hits of the 50's, 60's and 70's 


DEPARTS RETURNS FARE* Proper Casual Dress 
7:30 P.M. 10:00 P.M. $10.00 For Private Charters please cal 542-8000. 

Refreshments may be purchased On Board. 

Tickets may be purchased at the Rowes Whart Ticket Office. Group 

rates are available for 15 or more. 

Children 12 

Senior 60 yous age ver 

Subject to Change without notice. 
Boston Hingham 
Massachusetts Bay Lines, Inc. Massachusetts Bay Lines, Inc 
60 Rowes Wharf Commuter Boat Dock 
Boston, MA 02110 Hewitt's Cove, Hingham Shipyard 
617-542-8000 off Route 3A 

——— Hingham, MA 02043 


BAY LINES 


MASSACHUSETTS 


TRAVEL 


warm, 


STAY 3 to 5 NIGHTS | 


CHOOSE FROM BERMUDA'S | 
FINEST HOTELS AND {| 


GUESTHOUSES 
Includes R/T Jet, Hotel, Transfers ff 


from 


p.p. dbl. occ. 3 nt. program 


IL-O-N-G | 

\WEEKENDS 
'MONTREAL. ...°219 
New Orleans ...°319 | 
|WASH. D.C. _...5179| 
YORK 


WEEKLY FRIDAY DEPARTURES 
=| All packages include round-trip jet, transfers or 
= car, 2-3 nights hotel. All rates p.p. dbl. occ. 2 nts. 


|LONDON tom 


PARIS 

JATHENS 
JAmsterdam ..279 
|BRUSSELS _..:279 
|Stockholm 
| MADRID 


Restrictions apply. 


39 John F. Kennedy St. 
Harvard Square 


Open 7 days a week 


BOSTON — 2 Center Plaza 
(617) 742-8500 
pe 
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THE TRUE STORY OF A PHOENIX PERSONAL AD... 


» 6 You can actually meet someone 
within hours of their seeing the paper. 
The service basically, including the 
telephone number, FREE. And it's 
easy to use. I think it's probably one of 
the great deals of the century! 


expectation was that perhaps there 

would two three really nice men 
who responded, and Io and behold it 

rained wonderful men... 50 or 60 


wonderful, wonderful men. 


One sort looks forward that time 
the day when you get home and call 
the Phoenix and listen your little 
messages. It's like all these people 


THERE'S A PERSONAL CALL WAITING FOR YOU... 
SEE THE COUPON IN OR 


CALL 267-1234. 


PERSONAL CALL™ BRINGS 

A WONDERFUL NEW 
DIMENSION TO PLACING A 
PERSONAL AD. IT'S AS 
EASY, CONVENIENT AND 
PRIVATE AS YOUR OWN 
ANSWERING MACHINE. 


YOU ARE IN CONTROL. 
YOU ‘LL GET RESPONSES 
IMMEDIATELY, AND CAN 


SCREEN THEM AT YOUR 
CONVENIENCE SIMPLY BY 
PICKING UP THE PHONE AT 
ANY TIME. YOU HEAR THE 
PERSON'S VOICE AND 
LISTEN TO THE RESPONSES 
BEFORE YOU MAKE ANY 
DECISIONS. 


WHY SPEND ANOTHER 
BORING NIGHT ALONE? 


MEETING SOMEONE IS AS 
EASY AS FILLING OUT THE — 
COUPON IN THE CLASSI- 
FIED SECTION OR CALLING 
267-1234. AND, YOUR 
FIRST 15 WORDS ARE FREE, 
WITH NO ADDITIONAL 
CHARGE FOR THE 
PERSONAL CALL™ SERVICE. 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


SECTION ONE, JUNE 30, 1989 


URETHANE 
FOAM . 


Wholesale-Retail 
mattresses for bunks, 
benches, vans, sofas, seats, 
station wagons, boats, 
campers. 

Any shape or size 
cut while you wait 
NO CHARGE 
Stitching service available 

2 6" 


4 


Bench 24"x76" $13.50 $27.00 $40.50 


Cot 30°76" $17.43 $34.87 $52.31 
Twin _39°x76"_ $21.93 $43.87 $65.81 | 
48°x76" $27.00 $54.00 $81.00 


F 


| Full__54"x76"_$30.38 $60.75 $91.25 | 
Queen 61"x81" $34.31 $68.62 $102.93 


Get a head start 
rhe Librar 


American Library Association 


Stone 


Continued from page 10 
Market in Saigon.” 

December 20, 1965: THAT AM- 
PUTATION ON TV — “A USS. 
Marine Colonel allowed a TV 
crew to take pictures of his leg 
being amputated after he was 
wounded near Danang. ‘I hope 
they show that film to the dem- 
onstrators at Berkeley,’ a Marine 
standing nearby said bitterly. 
Does he think those opposed to 
this war will be less opposed 
when they see so vividly the 
terrible suffering it entails?” 

July 11, 1966: “Easy, wrote 
Virgil, in a passage every 
schoolboy once knew, is the 
descent to hell. And to the moral 
standards of the damned. This is 
the path down which Lyndon 
Baines Johnson is leading our 
country. His is a Satanic clever- 
ness John Foster Dulles would 
have envied. Everything be- 
comes transmuted in Johnson's 
hands until we lose the capacity to 
distinguish good from evil. So in 
his TV-cast press conference last 
night from his opulent ranch in 


ALL THE ELEMENTS COME TOGETHER: “EAST 


Take an Eastern voyage. 
Transcend the commonplace as 
Hiroshima open up new spaces 
in music with the sound that’s 
made them the heroes of New 
Music for all ages. The album 
features “Come To Me,” “East” 
and “The Golden Age’’ 


GO “EAST” WITH HIROSHIMA... 
ON EPIC CASSETTES, COMPACT 
DISCS AND RECORDS. 
Produced by Dan Kuramoto. 
Associate Producer: June Kuramoto 


Texas he somehow managed to 
appear the aggrieved victim, the 
unjust target, in the bombing of 
the oil depots in Hanoi and 
Haiphong.” 

October 24, 1966: WHILE 
OTHERS DODGE THE DRAFT, 
BOBBY DODGES THE WAR — 
“Robert F. Kennedy is not setting 
a good example for American 
youth. To be a trimmer, to put 
career ahead of duty, to be all but 
silent on the greatest moral and 
political issue of our times is to be 
no different from the other politi- 
cians. We are sure that if a young 
man went to the Senator and 
asked his advice on how best to 
dodge military service in Viet- 
nam, Kennedy would regard him 


as a coward and unpatriotic. But 


we are also sure that if we had the 
Senator’s confidence and asked 
him privately why he was not 
speaking out on the war, he 
would explain it was too risky, 
that he had already established a 
position slightly to the left of the 
Administration in his Vietnam 
speech of last Feb. 19, that this 
was sufficient to hold his liberal 
constituency and that anything 
more would be politically 
dangerous, and might put him in 
the isolated position of a [Wayne] 
Morse or [Ernest] Gruening. To 
die for your country is one thing. 
To put your political future in 
jeopardy for it is another.” 

Izzy Stone was, among other 
things, a master of the headline. 
These were three from 1967: 

March 27: THEY’D DO ANY- 
THING FOR THE PEASANT. BUT 
GET OFF HIS BACK. 

April 3: FRESH DOVE THAT 
TURNED OUT TO BE FROZEN 
VULTURE. 

May 29: “FOR WHAT CAN WAR 
BUT ENDLESS WAR STILL 
BREED?” — MILTON. 

December 11, 1967: On the 
start of Eugene McCarthy's 
challenge to Lyndon Johnson for 
the Democratic presidential 
nomination: “A Graceful Patsy 
Against A Dirty Fighter?... 
McCarthy’s going to have to doa 
lot better than he has so far if he’s 
going to make much of a dent 
among the disaffected youth and 
Negroes — though at least he, 
unlike Bobby, is willing to lay his 
political future on the line to fight 
the war. What has to be improved 
first of all is how McCarthy says 
it. He just doesn’t transmit any 


- sense Of passion. Secondly, what 
he does say isn’t good enough. | 


The Chicago speech was full of 
insincere hokum. A sample: ‘John 
Kennedy set free the spirit of 
America. The honest optimism 
was released.’ McCarthy doesn’t 
believe it, so why say it? And 
poor Adlai reduced to the role of 
Kennedy's UN errand boy would 
have been surprised to learn that 
his ideas were revived by Ken- 
nedy. Where? At the Bay of Pigs? 
We would also be glad to Spare 
some of McCarthy‘s fancy quotes 
at Chicago from Peguy on 
Dreyfuss and Toynbee on the 
Punic wars for a little more clarity 
on Vietnam. It’s Ho, not Han- 
nibal, who concerns us now.” 

May 13, 1968: “To see the Poor 
People’s March on Washington 
in perspective, remember that the 
rich have been marching on 
Washington ever since the begin- 
ning of the Republic. They came 
in carriages and they come in jets. 
They don’t have to put up in 
shanties. Their object is the same 
but few respectable people are 
untactful enough to call it hand- 
outs. Washington owes its very 
existence as the capital to a deal 
for the benefit of wealthy 
speculators. They had bought up 
the defaulted bonds issued to 
finance the Revolution, paying as 
little as 15 cents on the dollar to 
the needy original investcrs. The 
speculators wanted repayment at 
full face value. It was only by 
promising to move the capital 
from Philadelphia to a new city to 
be built .on the Potomac that 
Alexander Hamilton could get 
enough Southern votes to swing 
the deal.” 

January 13, 1969, a year and a 
half after the Seven Day War in 


the. Middle East: “Israel and 
Jewish communities of the world 
must be willing to look some 
unpleasant truths squarely in the 
face, and to rise to heights of 
magnanimity which could write 
the finest chapter in the history of — 
a great people. 

“One is to recognize that the 
Arab guerrillas are doing to us 
what our terrorists and saboteurs 
of the Irgun, Stern and Haganah 
did to the British. Another is to be 
willing to admit that their 
motives are as honorable as were 
ours. As a Jew, even as I felt 
revulsion against the terrorism, | 
felt it justified by the home- 
lessness of the surviving Jews 
from the Nazi camps and the 
bitter scenes when refugee ships 
sank, or sank themselves, when 
refused admission to Palestine. 
The best of Arab youth feels the 
same way: they cannot forget the 
atrocities committed by us 
against villages like Deir Yassin, 
nor the uprooting of the Palesti- 
nian Arabs from their ancient 
homeland, for which they feel 
the same deep ties of sentiment 
as do so many Jews, however 
assimilated elsewhere. 

“We made the Palestinian 
Arabs homeless to make a home 
for our own people. That is the 
simple truth as history will see it, 
and until we make amends and 
resettle the refugees and create a 
new political framework in 
which Jew and Arab can live 
together in a new and greater 
Palestine there will be no 
peace. ... So long as more than a 
million Palestinians live in home- 
less misery there will be no peace 
for Israel, and there should be no 
pzace of mind for world Jewry. 
This is the wrong we must right.” 

In the same Weekly of January 
13, 1969, Stone cited a New York 
Times report from Harvard on 
the appointment of 4 
Henry Kissinger to be president= 
elect Nixon’s national-security 
adviser: “I will sleep better with 
Henry Kissinger in Washington,’ 


remarked Prof. Adam 
Yarmolinsky.... ‘I think it’s an 
excellent appointment,’ said 


Arthur Schlesinger, Jr.... John 
Kenneth Galbraith called the 
appointment of his friend a.“good 
one.’” Stone commented in his 
own headline: SOMEBODY'S GO- 

ING TO WAKE UP SCREAMING. 
May 18, 1970: ONLY THE BUMS 
CAN SAVE THE COUNTRY NOW 
“The race is on between 
protest and disaster. Despite the 
first four martyr ‘bums’ of Nixon- 
Agnewism at Kent State, the 
college shutdown their deaths 
precipitated, the outpouring of 
student and other protesters here 
last weekend, the campus lob- 
byists beginning to flood the 
halls of Congress, the Senate 
resolutions to limit or end In- 
dochinese military operations, 
and the smoldering near revolt 
within the Nixon Administration 
itself, we are still on the brink. 
We are in the first stages of a new 
and wider war from which 
withdrawal will be difficult. The 
military hold the reins and can 
precipitate new provocations and 
stage new alarms. The only hope 
is that the students can create 
such a Plague for Peace, swarm- 
ing like locusts into the halls of 
Congress, that they stop all other 
business and make an end to the 
war the No. 1 concern it ought to’ 
be.” 
Those sustaining, delectable 
weekly feasts of prophecy, mis- 
chief, scoops, warnings, outrage, 
and inspiration were served up, 
without advertising, in a com- 
pact, four-page pamphlet from 
the 1950s into the 1970s. Nothing 
about the Weekly was more 
remarkable than the inflation- 
proof subscription price: for all 
that wisdom and all that fun, he 
charged us $5 a year and man- 
aged to live the cheerful life of a 
bourgeois gentilhomme. It was a 
feat of intellect and enterprise 
that may never be duplicated. In 
any event, IF. Stone will be 
honored and thanked and read 
by many generations yet to come. 
Oo 
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if you're seeking recent col- 
Graduates your en- 
try level positions call 
207-1238 and place a 
wanted ad in the “ 


AUTHORITY". 

FUND RAISER 
for battered women shelter. 
Use your 6 for our 


innovative programs. 
Creative 
1BM PCs and 


schedule ry. Flexible 


House, PO Bort Box 1188 
Jamaca Plain, 02130, att 
Chris. 


Sept Nov. Send re- 
sumes to ie Duff, Stu- 
dent Col- 


time office 

clerk/marketing assistant. 

Must be 

oriented and have excellent 
skills. Please call 
524-0980 


Reliable Driver Needed. 


able HRS. Lv 387-0084 


Stage carpenter wanted for 
theatre season. Rm 


& board i Call 
Cathie at 2632. 
TELEPHONE 
HELP NEEDED 


EMPLOYEE! 


CALL: 
267-1234 
FOR 
DETAILS 


Dave 267-7327 
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6WORD PROCESSORS 
IBM PC 

Display Writer 

Office Writer 


Multimate 
Lotus 123 


_ Tac/Temps in Copley Square 
has short & long term positions 
available for experienced WP's. 
Work in some of the most 
challenging & professional 
environments in the temporary 
service field. Call us today and — 
we will provide you with TOP 
PAY Rates, excellent bonuses 
and merit raises. 


« 
gt 


nine 


Ro 


607 Boylston St. 
Copley Square 
Boston, MA 02116 


Land the job 
you looking for 
with jus 
one reference. 


THE BOSTON 


Classifieds 


To place an ad 
call 267-1234 


VISA, Mastercard, and 
American Express accepted 


PLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


Become pert: 


TRANS WORLD 
HIRING F/A'S 


he Boston Phoenix, - 
|New England's largest 
"weekly newspaper is 
slooking for a Stat 
amera Operator for its 


iplease call Debbie Klein 
jat 617-536-5390 ext 


PAID 


VOLUNTEERS 
- $200 


Healthy women ages 21-25. 
No experience necessary. 
Harvard affiliated research 
project seeks healthy female 


volunteers 


for alcohol 


sensitivity testing. Blood 
sampling involved. 


FOR MORE 


INFORMATION 


CALL 


855-2248 | 


Call SARAH or KURBY agi 
for details ha 
(HEALTHY MEN 


By participating in shortterm (5- 
day) or long term live-in 
metabolic studies at MTRA. 


Free room. and board provided 
as well as a complete health 
screen and an excellent compen- 
sation for your time. 


Call MTRA weekdays from 9:00 am 
to 4:30 pm for more information 
or to make a pre-screening 
appointment at (617) 522- 
0303. We will be closed 
Monday 7/3 and Tuesday 7/4. _ 


Conveniently located in Jamaica Plain 
KC on the Green Line. 


VOLUNTEERS 


HEALTHY 


MEN & WOMEN 
WEEKDAYS ONLY 9-3 


Men and women ages 21- 


35 for 3 section study 


involving alcohol, 


marijuana, cocaine and 


_ blood sampling. Taxi 


provided 
EARN $300 


THE ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT AUTHORITY 


Human Resources Department. 


HUMAN RESOURCES INTERN 


The Boston Phoenix, part of a multi-media corporation Is looking for a 
bright, energetic growth oriented individual to be an intern in our 


The ideal candidate will be enrolled at a local college in a program 
that will allow you to work 15-20 per week majoring in business 


management or human resources. 
In addition to gaining experience in a specialized department, you 


will have the opportunity to work in our dynamic media environment 
and attend seminars to learn about our newspaper operations. 


If you want to be part of an exciting fast-paced environment — don't 
walt until graduation - explore an option that's available now. 


Call Susan Kelley at 536-5390 ext. 307 
The Boston Phoenix 
126 Brookline Ave. 
Boston, MA 02215 
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holesaler and Retailer Class Fireworks. 


One of NH's largest fireworks 
supermarket showrooms 
Bit conditioned for your comfort 


ome in and register at our Londonder 
location fora Yamaha Wave Jammer 
courtesy of Northgate Cycle, Revere, MA 
drawing July 2-No purchase necessary | 
Oneentry perperson < 
lay 
Main Showroom, 
168 Rockingham Roady 
Londonderry,NH 
Take Rt. 93N toexit5 
(40 minutes from Boston) 
=... 
Outside NH only 1-800-842-3640 © 


Open 7 days 24hours | 
Exclusive NE distributor o 
Black Panther Fireworks _ 
We are in a nuclear free zone 
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Ke cal, people confessing their 
innermost, darkests secrets. 


Secrets that just had to be fold! 


Some even leave their phone numbers. 


Introductions too. 


— category three 


$3.50 per call 
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BOSTON 


Get out the patio furniture! Throw another 
weenie the It’s time visit 
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ike everybody else who’s 
hit 30, suburbia is having 
a rocky time of it, and 
it’s beginning to show in its face. 
No longer home to a dream of 
single-income prosperity and intact 
family units, suburbia has also given 
up its role as haven from the 


or -dyn. (This is a move that wasn’t 
helped by whoever lit upon that 
“office park,” nothing but a fancy 
_. term for a-work mall.) Now they 
are fiot-suburbs but “lifestyle 
choices,” extensions. of cities, ex- 
urbs. Regional planners bemoan 
cated city people scorn their lawn- 
mowers, patio furniture, and cul- 
sine. They think the suburbs should 
be just like the cities, and have good 


lawnmower — or Is it a bug zapper? 
— is silenced forever, before the 
tank empties on the gas grill, come 
on, get in your car and check out 
the Suburbs: the 1989 tour. 


j 
- 
Kingsford. What's next? Natural 
Before that distant lazy buzz of a i 
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LOTS (AND LOTS) FOR SALE 


Just who creates yard-sale 
posters seems obvious in the 
signs’ loud execution: nine- 
year-olds with access to purple 
Magic Markers and a penchant 
for arrows. Just who posts 
them on suburban | 
thoroughfares seems equally 
clear by their placement: 
adults with the sense to use 
the staple gun on telephone 
poles but who switch to rope 
and duct tape for attaching 
signs to trees. Who polices the 
timeliness of what's posted 
remains a mystery, but 
somehow when a sign says 
YARD SALE TODAY, it more 
often than not means today. 
(My guess is the suburban 
police take it upon themselves 
to rip down outdated 
announcements, having no 
serious crime to attend to. But I 
don’t have proof.) 

At any rate, yard-sale 
posters are the only reliable 
means of finding yard sales 
that haven’t been picked over 
by early birds, since any sale 
announced in a classified ad 
attracts plunderers who show 
up at daybreak. Herewith, a 
tour of six of the most heavily 
postered byways of Boston’s 
néarer suburbs. Happy 
hunting. 
® Centre Street, Newton, from 
the Mass Pike traffic circle to - 
Comm Ave. A five-minute 
drive on the Pike transports 
you from Newbury Street, 
home of Betsey Johnson and 
Allston Beat, to Centre Street, 
home of shrubs. A weekend 
that finds less than five yard 
sales posted here is a rare 
weekend, indeed. 
® Washington Street from 
Newton to the Wellesley line. 
From Centre Street in Newton, 


turn right onto Comm Ave; 
after two and a half miles, turn 
left onto Washington Street 
(Route 16 West). The riot of 
signs on the Newton side of 
the Newton-Wellesley border 
stops abruptly as you enter 
Wellesley, where a town 
ordinance prohibits such 
clutter. (Another town 
ordinance proclaims Wellesley 
a dry town — hey, what a 
place!) Some rebel 
homeowners post discreet 
notices; keep your eyes peeled. 


@ Wellesley Street, Weston, 


from the town line to Boston 
Post Road. From Washington 
Street in Wellesley, bear right 
onto Route 135 East, then turn 
right at the third light onto 
Weston Road; yard-sale 
signage resumes at the town 
line, where Weston Road 
becomes Wellesley Street. This 
five-mile stretch of road yields 
up yard-sale bounty as the 
upper middle class rids itself of 
its excess excess. 

© Route 20 East, Waltham. At 
the stop sign in Weston, bear 
left off Wellesley Street, then 
left again onto School Street. 
Turn right at the light and 
follow Route 20 for two and a 
half miles into Waltham’s yard- 
sale district. Solid, working- 
class signs — cardboard as 
opposed to Weston’s 
posterboard — point the way to 
solid, working-class sales. 

® Route 60 East, through 
Belmont, Arlington, and 
Medford. In Waltham, turn left 
onto Route 60 East and 
proceed through the three 
towns’ yard-sale 
neighborhoods. Route 60 takes 
some weird turns, but bear 
with the road at all costs. Six 
miles of the most heavily 


postered roadway in Eastern 
Mass rewards the driver with 
the patience to stay the course. 
® Boston Avenue, from 
Medford to Powderhouse 
Square in Somerville. Veer 


right off Route 60 East (High 
Street) and continue for two 
miles to the Powderhouse 
rotary. Triple-deckers replace 
split-levels as suburb segues 
into city, but the pickings are 


still ripe for yard-sale seekers, 
with posters on every second 
telephone pole. At the rotary, a 
set of highway signs points the 
way back to Boston and 
Cambridge. 


AUTO EROTIC ZONE 


Shopping carts and baskets 
are available for their 
convenience, but shoppers at 
Somerville’s Auto Palace 
generally spurn them, 
choosing to balance cartons of 
Valvoline, packs of 
windshield-wiper blades, cans 
of Gumout, tubs of carnauba 
paste wax, fan belts, mud 
flaps, gas caps, and Little Tree 
air fresheners in their arms 
until they reach the checkout. 
The unwritten laws of auto- 
supply superstores advise 
against looking domesticized, 
even at the risk of looking 
silly. 

The carts are a good idea, 
though, since few shoppers 
seem capable of leaving the 
place without a pile of stuff for 
their cars. The Somerville 
store, one of four ADAP Auto 
Palace superstores in the area, 
carries 14,000 different parts 
and accessories — everything 


from trailer hitches and re- 
manufactured carburetors to 
vanity mirrors and plaid bean- 
bag ash trays. It takes 
willpower to walk away 
empty-handed, especially if 
your vehicle suffers from long- 
term neglect. 

Wandering through the 
“Maintenance Products” 
department, you calculate the 
probable level of coolant in the 
radiator — probably critically 
low; you pick up a gallon jug. 
Cruising the aisles of the “Oil 
Change Department,” you 
realize Ol’ Bessie is easily five 
months overdue; you get some 
10W-40 to compensate. The 
“Car Care Products” section, 
with its waxes, polishes, wheel 
cleaners, chamois cloths, and 
sponges, elicits serious concern 
about trade-in value; you load 
up on car-wash essentials. 

As usual, guilty 
compensation will cost you; 


YAT 


You'll find more than a dozen different car waxes at ADAP. 


it’s a cinch to pass the $40 or 
$50 mark. Fortunately, ADAP 
recently cut prices on 2000 of 
its most popular products; 
everyday prices are well below 
those:of auto specialty stores 
and tend to undercut even 


4* 


COMPARE AND SAVE 


discount houses like Zayre and 
K mart. 

The Somerville Auto Palace, 
at 160 Washington Street (take 
the Washington Street exit off 
the McGrath Highway), is 


open Monday through 


Saturday from 8 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
and on Sunday from noon to 6 
p.m. The phone number is 
666-5416. The other regional 
Auto Palaces are located in 
Natick, Raynham, and - 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 
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where you parked. Coming 
soon to a suburb near you . tis, 
Mall II, the sequel. 

The Atrium, opening in 
August in Chestnut Hill, turns 
the mall concept on its head — 
or more precisely, on its side. 

Instead of building out over 
acres of land, the developers 
built up and down; their mall 
has four stories of retail shops 
above ground and five stories 
of parking underneath. Instead 
of anchoring the.Atrium with 
all-purpose department stores, 
they chose to woo specialty 
stores exclusively. Rather than 
cater to the mythical 
housewife with her afternoons 
free, they decided to offer _ 
amé€nities fog.the:harried 
valet parking, 
for example, and the services 
of shopping consultants. 
Stanley Marcus, of Neiman- 
Marcus fame, calls the new 
concept ‘‘the shopping: 
environment of the 21st 
century.” (As a paid-consultant 
to the developer, he may 
exaggerate slightly.) 

The most obvious change, 
from the consumer's point of 
view, is the vertical 
orientation. Each store in the 
mall opens onto the central 
atrium, and carefully plotted 
sight lines let you see almost 
every storefront from almost 
any vantage point. Window 


A model shopping experience awaits at the Atrium. 


by Becky Batcha 


yi shoppers may OD on the Descending into the bowels of 
IT A MALL material stimulation — ‘the earth with lunatic suburban 
aT especially with flashy drivers sounds like a 
WORLD marketers like Bendel’s (asin | nightmare, though. In the 21st 
Henri), Babbage’s, century, I'd suggest you ante up 
Abercrombie and Fitch, and the $3 for the valet and skip the 
Forget what you know to be the Limited lined up as tenants | Orange Julius and soft pretzel. 
the mall experience: corridors |-—butthesenseof | The Atrium, located one 
of shops that stretch on for disorientation that haunts the | mile west of the Chestnut Hill 
miles, bearing proof of single-. | corridors of 20th-century malls | Mall on Route 9 in.Newton, is 
point perspective; massive | isn’t a problem here.- scheduled to open August 31, | 
directional, arrows encourage 
drivers just-to wing it; 
“anchor” stores like Filene’s 
and Seats.that (aside‘from 
securing the mall's profit 
margins) help. you remember 
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#41 — PUBLIC GOLF COURSES 


’ Golf. Birdies and eagles, tees, one-irons, and woods — confusion and utter frustration. It’s easy 


to understand why most non-players just don’t get it. Even an avid golfer has trouble explaining 
-what makes the hours and hours of walking and swinging and missing and searching for balls in 
the woods worth it. Maybe it’s those one-in-a-hundred days when the putt is straight and direct, 
when the sun reflects off the clubs, andthe drinks at the 19th hole are cold. Maybe it’s the 
challenge. Maybe it's driving the golf cart. 
If you do play, for any reason whatsoever, the public courses listed below offer a great alternative 


to the high-priced greens fees of the private clubs. 


¢ Franklin Park Golf Course: Call the Department of Parks and Recreation (725-4505) for 
specifics about this brand-new; $1.3 million, 18-hole course. Starting in July, the course will be 
open from sunup until sundown, seven days per week. 

» George Wright: 420 West Street, Hyde Pack, : 361-8313. Eighteen holes, practice greens, club 
house, pro shop, club rental and lessons available, Open from 6 a.m. until dusk, seven days per 
week, year-round as weather permits. Monday through Friday, fees are $11 for 18 holes and 
$7.50 for 9; Saturday and Sunday, $14 for 18 and $8.50 for 9. Tee-time reservations are required 
for weekend games. Call on the previous Thursday around 11 a.m. 

» LeoJ. Martin Golf Course: Concord Road (off Route 30), Weston, 894-4903. 

_ Eighteen holes, practice green, full driving range, snack bar, pro shop, club rental and lessons 
available. Open from 5:30 a.m. until dusk, seven days a week. Season opens in early April and 
closes in early December. There are 18-hole fees only: $10, $5 after 4 p.m. every day. 

» Ponkapoag Golf Course: Route 138 (exit 2A off Route 128 South), Canton, 828-4242. 

._ . Thirty-six holes, practice green, full driving range, restaurant, pro shop,club rental and lessons 
available. Open from 6 a.m. until dusk, seven days a week. Season opens in early April and 

_ closes in early December. Greens fees vary, but 18 holes won't cost more than $10. After 3:30 
p.m, on Saturday and Sunday afternoons, the 18-hole fee is only $5. 


THE 
STRAIGHT 


by Cecil Adams 
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What does the K in K-Mart stand for? 

Ron T., 
Atlanta, Georgia 

It’s K mart, Ron, not K-Mart. You know what these details 
mean to me. The K stands for Kresge, as in Sebastian S. Kresge, 
founder of the S.S. Kresge dime store chain. Sebastian — a man 
so cheap he gave up golf because he couldn't stand to lose the 
balls — retired as president of the company in 1929, long before 
there was any such thing as K mart. But his name continued to 
grace the firm’s stores. Then, in 1959, one Harry B. Cunningham 
took over. Harry was a former newspaper reporter and, like 
many of that breed, a man of subtle (if unappreciated) genius. 
Sensing that the dime store concept was a bit dated and 
apparently having cornered the market on blue light bulbs, he 
decided the time had come for a bold new concept. K mart, with 
the Kresge name sensibly boiled down to the bare essentials, was 
it. The first K mart opened in a Detroit suburb in 1962, and 
shortly thereafter they were sprouting like dandelions 
nationwide. 

By 1977 more than 1200 of Kresge’s 1600 outlets were K marts, 
so management proposed changing the company’s name to K 
mart Corporation. This did not sit well with Kresge’s son Stanley, 
who felt the younger generation was insufficiently appreciative 
of his father’s legacy. But he went down to stunning electoral 
defeat at the annual meeting, 89 million shares to 11 million. 
People these days have no respect. 


Just what is a lava lamp and how does it work? Is it the result 
of some ghastly industrial accident, or i someone create it on 
purpose? 

Jim G., Brian R., 
Tim R., Lindor H., 
Greenbelt, Maryland 

As Cecil's more venerable readers know, the lava lamp was 
one of the three indispensable components of the properly 
furnished ‘60s apartment, the other two being a black-light 
poster and a waterbed. The lamp consists of a glass jar 
(technically known as a “globe”) filled with a colored liquid, at 
the bottom of which is a glob of the mystic lava lamp lava. When 
you turn the lamp on, the lava gradually extrudes into a long, 
obscene column that shimmies around suggestively and finally 
breaks into gigantic globules. The effect is bizarre, and as many 
veterans of the ‘60s can verify, is best appreciated under the 
influence of mind-altering drugs. 

The lava lamp (properly known as the “Lava Lite”) was 
invented in the early ‘60s by an Englishman named Craven 
Walker. History does not record what sort of twisted impulse 
inspired Mr. Walker, although when you've got parents who 
would give you a name like “Craven,” we can probably guess. 
An entrepreneur named Adolph Wertheimer spotted the lava 
lamp, then called the Astrolight, at a Hamburg trade show in 
1965, and immediately heard destiny calling. Together with 
partner Hy Spector, he bought the American manufacturing 
rights, set up a factory, and began cranking out Lava Lites by the 
boatload. 

The timing could not have been better. The lava lamp 
immediately became one of the icons of the Age of Aquarius. 
Unlike many relics of that lost era, however, it never entirely 
disappeared. It reached something of a low point during the 
recession of the early ‘80s, but now things are on the upswing, 
apparently because the children of the baby boomers are 
rediscovering the things that made the ‘60s great. Indeed, you 
can now get a lava lamp whose base is painted trendy matte 
black, the better to fit in with your halogen lighting and Bang & 
Olufsen stereo. Some may feel this is at odds with the inspired 
tackiness that is at the heart of the lava lamp experience, but 


such is progress. 


Is there something you need to get straight? Cecil Adams can 
deliver the Straight Dope on any topic. Write Cecil Adams, the 
Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 
02215. 
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ED FILM ARCHIVES 


PHOTOS BY PETRIFI 


- Friendly’s, but it’s not a proper , 


Ask Mrs. 
Burpee 


Good question, Cal. For 
example, some people think 
Cambridge is a suburb just 
because it has a Sozio and a 


suburb; these things are only at 
its periphery, and they serve as 
signposts leading the way into. 
the real suburbs. (Other 
signposts to the "burbs include 
the Carvel on Route 9, in 
Brookline, and the Heartland 
Food warehouse in Medford.) 
The only real way you can 
tell you’re there is if you see 
three or more of these 
touchstones within a half-mile 


THE 


Eating the ‘burbs 


by Sandra J. Shea 


ast night I had the perfect 
L suburban dinner. Cooked 

in private on my modern 
range at home was a tasty meal of 
Shake ‘n’ Bake chicken and Uncle 
Ben’s risotto. Dessert was Jell-O 
made with a last-minute 
substitution of Absolut vodka for 
cold water (my concession to 
urbanity) and studded with 
Gummi worms. 

It was easy and delicious. 

In creating a suburban meal, 
what you are after is food giddy 
with progress and chemicals, 
with science and trend. Food 
without a past or a future, 
perfectly behaved in boxes and 
cans but laced with an edge of 
excitement that comes from its 
ever-present potential to become 
vulgar. Food that above all 
symbolizes the idea and the 
promise of suburbia itself. 

As Thomas Hine points out in 
his 1986 book, Populuxe, the 
early suburban settlers were the 
trendsetters for their time. The 
post-war, auto-era ‘burb dwellers 
were pioneers — breaking from 
family and roots to become the 
half-acred gentry. Most 
important, they were a clean slate 
consumer-wise: all those new 
houses needed to be filled up 


with things. New, non-urban 
standards in taste were born: 
taste in furniture (boomerang- 
shaped), and cars (tailfinned), 
and appliances (pastel-colored 
and sleek), and an endless parade 
of other goods — TV trays, 
Tupperware, backyard barbecue 
grills — that were manufactured 
to meet the frenzy of spending 
designed to maintain the private, 
conformist, serene, modern 
suburbia. 

But it’s the food that was key, 
both in the role that it played — 
look at how many of those new 
products had something to do 
with food — and in its continual 
invention. 

As wartime ration coupons 
gave way to an orgy of culinary 
experimentation, food entered a 
warp zone of science projects. 
Out of the mad professor's 
kitchen came brilliant 
inspirations like California dip, 
TV dinners, Fluffernutters, and 
Jell-O. From here came the idea 
of pigs-in-a-blanket. From here 
came the idea of food coloring. 

In the face of casseroles, 
snacks, wiener-based hors 
d'oeuvres, the conventional meal 
actually became smaller than the 
sum of its parts — God was in the 


side dishes. (Or, more likely, He 
was in the living room, watching 
television, a TV tray in front of 
Him, bearing a bowl of TV party 
mix made by combining the 
contents of a multitude of boxes.) 

Exotic and endearing and 
goofy and punch-drunk with 
chemicals: it was as if food were 
experiencing its own puberty. 
This was, after all, the era where 
food was designed for and 
marketed specifically to the 
burgeoning, non-adult suburban 
population. (As if the idea of 
Flaming Cabbage Head Weenies 
with Pu Pu Sauce* were 
particularly adult.) Don’t forget 
Kool-Aid, in at least five different 
colors. Hostess Twinkies. I want 
my Maypo. I want Pez. I want 
s’mores. 

Tdday, as suburbs have fallen 
out of favor, the city has become 
the center of romance; now, it is 
the source for all new culinary 
ideas, which ultimately make 
their way to the masses through 
suburban translation. Take Uncle 
Ben, for example, who has 
multiplied a single box of brown 


* From Square Meals, by Jane 
and Michael Stern (Knopf, 1984, 
$8.95) 


rice into an as product 
line that includes risotto, pilaf, au 
gratin, and a dizzying number of 
pasta salads. Many of these 
dishes are derived from humble | 
peasant stock, which is then 
appropriated by urban 
sophisticates and made hip and 
expensive. A year or so later, they 
are ordered into boxes and put on 
shelves, waiting for a cup of 
boiling water and two 
tablespoons of butter or 
margarine. 

There's a beauty to this 
process, one whose foundations 
are purely democratic. It took a 
pioneering, rules-be-damned 
suburban sensibility, after all, to 
take that formerly stuck-up Frog 
dish, quiche, and transform it into 
that all-American-in-your- 
grocer’s-dairy-case product in a 
quart container called, simply 
and straightforwardly, Pour-A- 
Quiche. (A perfect match with a 
frozen pre-made pie crust from 
your grocer’s freezer case.) 

This is just one of the reasons I 
love suburban supermarkets. I 
also love them because they are 
the size of small cities: sprawling, 
like suburban movie theaters and 
shopping malls. But unlike movie 
See EATING, page 14 


Square, Cambridge = 
Hammond organ stores 
an Homeowner loan depots 
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ten Streets named after girls 
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Dining the ‘burbs 


version) 


by 


my prayers to the gods and 

goddesses of Love and 
Good Fortune, I put in afew 
words to Dinah, the goddess of 
Restaurants. “Oh Dinah,” I pray 
with fervor and passion, “please 
send me a good suburban 
restaurant. Make it be a place that 
won't make me get my own 
salad. Protect me from gigantic 
menus that feature everything 
from corn dogs to chateaubriand; 
don’t make me read jokey copy 
that makes each dish sound like a 
ride at an amusement park. And 
Dinah, if it isn’t too much to ask, 
can there be an actual chef 
associated with the 
establishment? One who cooks 
better than’ do? A chef that 
creates imaginative entrees, 
presented without parsley? A 
chef who takes the time to place 
one, just one, item on the dessert 
menu that could not be described 
as ‘sinful’ and features less 
chocolate than a two-pound 
Easter bunny from Fanny 
Farmer? Do this forme, Dinah, 
and I promise never to send the 
red wine back when it’s brought 
to the table on ice. I'll try very 
hard to adjust to suburban eating 


F ate at night, after I’ve said 


as often as possible, and I'll stop 
confusing teen waiters by asking 
if the pasta is fresh. For this, 
Dinah, I remain your humble 
restaurant enthusiast and good 
tipper, Mimi.” 

Dinah loves me, I know she 
does. When I lived in New York 
City, she sent me all kinds of 
wonderful restaurants every few 
weeks. Cafés with tiny cups of 
bitter espresso and dishes of pale 
flanoozing caramel; Italian. 

-eateries with brilliant pesto and 
perfect vinaigrette; festive 
tropical restaurants with silly 
cocktails and the best conch 
fritters you've ever had. 

She sent me gorgeous 
restaurants that were more like 


tables were a stage, the diners 
merely players, and the food a 
complex plot. There were fast- 
food places where the food was 
food and fast was fast: “One hot 
pistol!” shouts the old broad, and 
there’s a big fat pastrami 
sandwich with fiery brown 
mustard and a wet, bulbous 

- pickle. But the places I loved 
most, the places for which I first 
See DOMESTIC, page 13 


habits; I'll show up before 10 p.m. 


theater than dining, where all the 


(exotic version) 


by Robin Dougherty 


ears ago, we swore off 
Y spareribs and went 
chasing after tofu, 

radicchio, sun-dried tomatoes. 
We craved delicacies we'd never 
seen the likes of in our mother’s 
kitchen — much less at the local 
rib hut where Mom and Dad 
brought us when the AC went on 
the blink. But one night, after a 
plateful of pasta with Gorgonzola 
sauce, we realized something was 
missing from our menus. What's 
the fun of food that’s so... 
polite? It had been years since 
we'd eaten something that was, 
for no good reason, an ungodly 
shade of red. When it comes to 
comfort food, sautéed skate 
wings can’t hold a can of sterno 
to a good pu-pu platter. 

Nope, we couldn't wash that 
taste right out of our memory. No 
more than we could pretend we'd 
rather watch PBS than a good 
rerun of The Patty Duke Show. 
Soon enough, we were back in 
the ‘burbs, scouring the streets 
for that well-turned sparerib, for 
tiny paper umbrellas sitting atop 
drinks of pure pink froth, lazy 
susans laden with chicken 
fingers, bountiful bowls of hot 
mustard and duck sauce — and 


> 


every bit of it a prelude to the 


sweet-and-sour meal unfolding 
under the obligatory straw hut. 

Even though ersatz island fare 
was the cuisine we'd lost our 
foreign-food virginity to, we 
realized we didn’t know much 
about it. What we did know was 
that a fellow named Trader Vic 
had set up shop a few decades 
back, and that almost overnight 
he'd altered America’s eating ° 
habits. His Oakland rib 
emporium opened its doors in 
1938, and before long there were 
others (including a Boston 
location) bearing his name, plus 
countless imitations. 

Trader Vic knew that the four 
basic food groups were ribs, 
chicken wings, pineapples, and 
fried rice. He had a notion that 
Americans didn’t appreciate rum 
but might acquire a taste for it if 
they could pretend to be British 
colonials waiting out their days 
on earth on a Pacific atoll. So he 
poured the pifia colada into a 
pineapple shell, introduced sloe 
gin to banana liqueur, let lime 
juice get fresh with passion-fruit 
nectar. And so were born the 
Chinese Itch, the Mai Tai, the 
See EXOTIC, page 12 


Dear Mrs. Burpee: 
Sometimes | get a hankering 
for the suburbs, but | live in the 
city and don’t have a car. What 
can! do? 
Beth, 
1Sth floor, Boston 


Throw on some ill-fitting 
shorts, put a few rollers in your 
hair, and get yourself to the 
places: 

T.J. Maxx (Alewife Brook 
Parkway, Cambridge): This 
off-price chain, along with 
Marshall’s, is quintessentially 
suburban. You'll find it in the 
Fresh Pond Shopping Center. 
Get on the Red Line, get off at 
Alewife. As an added bonus: 
Zayre’s is a neighbor. 

Lafayette Place (Downtown 
Crossing, Boston): An enclosed 


. mall without windows. All the 


chains you know and love. 

Rosie’s Restaurant (1667 
Mass Ave, Cambridge): Good 
chicken and steak teriyaki, 
chicken wings, and potato 
skins. Nice, safe art. Friendly 
staff. 

International House of 
Pancakes (149 Harvard Street, 
Brookline): The real thing — 
and on the Green Line! Don’t 
forget the boysenberry syrup! 

Buzzy’s Roast Beef (327 
Cambridge Street, Boston): 
Yes, we know you don’t go for 
the roast beef. It is a drive-in 
restaurant, though, and it does 
sell soft ice cream. Get off at the 
Charles Street Red Line stop. 


Dear Mrs. Burpee: 

I finally did it. After years of 
lawn lust, I’ve moved to the 
suburbs, But how do | make 
sure | fit in? 
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Continued from page 5 
immediately, the following: a 
shelf in the garage, on which sit 
at least two old paint cans half- 


empty and practically fully 


dried out. Add a can of 
turpentine and afew old rags. 
An old coffee can full of nails 
and screws. An old dart board 
with most of the darts missing. 
Bug spray, and lots of it. An old 
bicycle hand pump. A few 
handfuls of things whose 
identity has stumped you for 
years but you know are too 
important to throw away. A set 
of keys older than your 
parents, all of which open 
things you no longer own. 


Dear Mrs. Burpee: 

’ve been living in a ranch 
house in the ‘burbs for a few 
years now, and I'm beginning 
to feel pressure from my 
neighbors to have a yard sale. 
What kinds of things should ! 
be selling? How much should | 
charge for them? What ifit 
rains? 


3245 Cheryl Lane, 


Braintree 

Lucky for you, Cheryl, not 
only is your name also your 
address, but our Suburban 
Artifact Foundation and Tile 
Outlet Store has just released 
areport of the all-time top- 
selling yard-sale items. It 
doesn’t really matter what you 
charge; the yard sale isa 
tradition designed to clear old 
stuff out of your house so you 
have room for new stuff. Just 
be sure to write the prices in 
pencil on little bits of masking 
tape and affix them to the 
items. The items should 


PETRIFIED FILM ARCHIVES 


by David Barber 


ike untold millions of 


: American boys, I got my 
‘ first real taste of commerce 


and worldly trial wrestling 
antiquated hand-powered 
lawnmowers over dubious 
swatches of turf in what now 
seem innumerable neighborhood 
front yards. For the preposterous 
flat rate of two clams, I would toil 
fiercely to turn the Smiths’ and 
the Joneses’ sod into a not 
unconscionable facsimile of the 
Platonic emerald expanses 
depicted on their ponderous 
sacks of fertilizer and boxes of 
double-weight Hefty bags. In my 
mind it is always July, always 
high noon, and I'm always on my 
knees with the hand clippers, 
shearing away at the shaggy 
clumps the mower had 
imperiously refused to level. 

There are worse initiation 
rituals, I suppose. Stalking and 
slaying your first lion is more 
perilous; having your nose 
pierced amid a gathering of 
elders more painful. But let’s not 
kid ourselves. As a rite of 
passage, domesticating and 
overlording the suburban lawn 
through the dog days of summer 
marks you as profoundly as any 
outlandish pagan ceremony. 
Anyone who has at a tender age 
yielded himself up to the 
merciless divinities of crabgrass 
and Bermuda shag and 
dandelions forfeits a certain 
innocence and sanguinity 
forever. 

And how could it be 
otherwise? The American cult of 
the lawn is a phenomenon as 
much ontological as horticultural, 
steeped in a heady mulch of 
mystery and metaphor, 
iconography and ideology. All 
suburbia resides in its thrall. 
Long before I was cadging a 
miserable pittance by heaving 


and cursing my way across my 
neighbors’ endless greenswards, 
the lawn had already found its 
Peter and Paul: Frederick Law 


.| Olmsted, renowned 19th-century 


landscape architect, and Frank J. 
Scott, obscure 19th-century 
horticultural dilettante. It was 
Olmsted who, in designing posh 
suburban neighborhoods outside 
Philadelphia and Chicago, 
deemed that houses be set back 
at least 30 feet from the street and 


-forbade high, haughty walls of 


the sort the English gentry 
favored. And it was Scott who in 


1870 authored the prophetic tract 
The Art of Beautifying Suburban 
Grounds, delivering unto the 
newly forming suburban 
enclaves the dogma that a 
“smooth, closely shaven surface 
of grass” was their ticket to anti- 
urban bliss and grace. 

Olmsted's vision shaded off 
toward the patrician, while 
Scott's sprouted out of a 
calculated interest in the rising 
middle class. But thanks to the 
rampant prosperity of the post- 
war years and the continental 
drift to the suburbs, no one had to 
rob Fred to pay Frank. The lawn 
fit into everyone's ambitions. 
Planners and developers, 
burghers and Babbits alike, lost 
no time in elevating the smooth, 
closely shaven surface of grass to 
the forefront of their suburban 
gospel and the foreground of 
their subdivided parcels. 

This then is what I and my 
towheaded brethren reaped: the 
lawn as a badge of middle-class 
solidarity, the lawn as a vicarious 
throwback to the aristocratic 
estate, the lawn as an emblem of 
Homo suburbanite’s trumped-up 
dominion over nature and 
claustrophobia. Cunningly 
concealed by our parents and 
patrons under the glossy promise 


y 


of wholesome industry and 
pocket change, our labors on the 
grass were part indoctrination, 
part indentured servitude. Short 
though we were on details, vague 
though we were on the larger 
significances, only the dimmest 
of us failed to intuit that those 
lawns were somehow taking 
measure of us, that worthiness 
was tangled up in weedlessness. 

The legacy of those sticky, 
aromatic afternoons dies hard. I 
confess to having participated in 
at least one marauding late-night 
lawn-shredding party in the 
obligatory borrowed pick-up 
during high school, but that was 
more a spasm of aped 
hooliganism than any formal act 
of heresy. Quite to the contrary: 
those countless, chastening hours 
of dutiful catechism in full view 
of the Smiths’ and Joneses’ 
daunting picture windows (was 
that a quiver in the curtain?) 
instilled in me the sense that the 
fussed-over, goosed-up lawn is a 
kind of promissory note suburbia 
is sentenced to lodge against its 
own bankrupt myths — a 
contract with irony that we 
suburban scions almost 
invariably wind up honoring. I 
daresay that the sight of a 
scorched and pitted lawn will 
always speak plangently to me of 
abject rack and ruin. 

Not that I intend to go the full 
nine yards and become a prodigal 
mower. That's not the point at all. 
Years after the last traces of my 
Toro calluses have vanished and 
my gift for commanding half a 
dozen distinct arcs and jets of 
water with thumb over nozzle 
has abandoned me, I remain in 
spite of myself a caretaker to all 
the symbolism that lawns are 
heir to. It’s bred in the bone, 
sown in the soil. Gardens are 
grand, public parks are 


wing the 


heartening, glens and dales are 
fetching, but we progeny of 
suburbia know that destiny has 
ordained that our only true altar 
shall be the manicured patch of 
grass. Who are we to quarrel? At 
once natural and artificial, at once 
non-utilitarian and labor- 
intensive, the lawn long ago 
came to embody suburbia’s 
quixotic contraries. Its 
territorially discrete but 
spiritually linked provinces have 
thrived with a lavish vengeance 
on that over-fertilized middle 
ground suburbia attempts to 
inhabit between freedom and 
stricture, city and country, 
unanimity and autonomy. When 
push comes to shove, we want to 
say of our regimented lawns 
what Whitman wrote of 
untrammeled grass: “I guess it 
must be the flag of my 
disposition, out of hopeful green 


scamp now charged with the 
stewardship of the Smiths’ and 
Joneses’ verdant carpets is having 
a far cushier time of it than I did. 
Chances are, he’s got a squadron 
of lawn tractors and power 
mowers at his disposal; auto- 
timed sprinkler systems exempt 
him from having to learn the 
ropes with the garden hoses; 
brave new strains of chemically 
stimulated grass seed flatter his 
desultory handiwork. Still, I'm 
confident that no amount of 
sophistication or technology will 
ever demystify the sacramental 
status or gut the cautionary 
teachings of the suburban lawn. 
High summer, the attar of grass 
shavings wafts across driveways 
and cul-de-sacs like incense, the 
congregated mowers resume 
their clamorous liturgy. Any way 
you cut it, kid, you’realready . 
branded for life. QO 
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SAVINGS! 
Make Your Home/Office “Command Central” 
with. Master Performance from Epson! 


Epson “Apex 20” IBM® -Compatible 
PC with 20 Megabyte Hard Drive 


e 20 megabyte hard drive with 
8088CPU ca tp delivers 
information faster than a floppy 


¢ 512K memory for extra storage 
capacity of all your important 
projects; uses 5%” floppy disk 

© 3 expansion slots for increased 
flexibility that adapt to your 


changing business 
¢ Parallel, serial and game ports 
plus clock/calendar _ 


SAVE $50 PLUS BONUS PRINTER STAND! 


20 MEG 


Epson printer with 24-pin print head for ultra sharp resolution. — | HARD DRIVE! 
Offers 180 cps draft and 60 cps letter-quality print speeds. 
8K international buffer, auto s load, tractor feed. Excep- 


NOW AT A SUPER 


stand (a $10 value) at no extra cost! 


_ SAVE 50 PLUS BONUS PRINTER STAND! SAVE 560 PLUS BONUS PRINTER STAND! we LESHMERE WIL 
Epson 80-column dot matrix printer with 180 cps draft mode Epson wide carriage printer with fast 240 cps draft printing 
printing Full-featured printer also produces 30 cps near makes short work of big projects. Wide carriage for spread- ayy ne pt 

f-quality for. real oe Auto single sheet loading, full sheet applications. Plus 48 cps near letter-quality pane 8K 30 days of your purchase, we'll 

tractor feed for efficient handling. A super-reliable performer international buffer, std. tractor feed, auto load. A must for ref . the efierence. And, wes 
ivi matcn any local cu 

at.a super Lechmere price! (Apex80) heavy-duty productivity! (T750/F714) 

eat | BONUS! Printer stand ($10 value) BONUS! Printer stand ($10 value) buy at Lechmere. This is Lech- 

included at no extra cost! included at no extra cost! 


LECHME 


CAMBRIDGE, DANVERS, DEDHAM, FRAMINGHAM, SEEKONK, SPRINGFIELD, WEYMOUTH, MA WOBURN, MA 
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Mumford | 
on 
suburbia 


absurd to be attempted in 
architecture or gardening: 
hardly anything too private 
or too neurotic to be 
openly expressed. 
Domestic whimsy offset | 
productive rigor and 
utilitarian monotony.” 


“Beginning as a 
mechanism of escape, the 
suburb has turned into its 
very opposite. All that is 
left of the original impulse 
toward autonomy and 
initiative is the driving of 
the private motor car; but 
this itself is a compulsory 
and inescapable condition 
of suburban existence; and 
clever engineers already 
threaten to remove the 
individual control by a 
system of automation. The 
current cost of this form of 
‘freedom’ in the United 


Policing the 


by Mimi Coucher 


suburban town. They have 
nothing to do. 

Oh sure, they drink coffee and 
down the occasional jelly 
doughnut in two big bites, but 
mostly they just sit in their squad 
cars by the side of the road and 
listen to their radios, praying that 
someone, somewhere, will 
disturb the peace. They are 
hungry for homicides. Just once 
they want to growl, “Book ‘em, 
Dano,” and hear the satisfying 
clatter of a cell door slamming 
shut. But nothing ever happens. 
The box won’t squawk. Sirens are 
silent. No high-speed chases 
ensue — not even one lousy teen 
mouth-off. And so, in the wee 
hours when the crickets are 
driving them crazy ‘cause they‘re 
too small to shoot and the 911 
operator has dozed off yet again, 
they hike up their gunbelts, spit, 
and go shopping for trouble. 

That’s when they find my sister 
Cynthia. 


i feel sorry for the police in my 


Not that Cyn’s a criminal; no, 
far from it. It’s just that she’s got 
an unfortunate lifestyle 
combination: she lives in the 
suburbs and plays in a band. She 
doesn’t need to do anything 
illegal or even mischievous to 
arouse the suspicions of the local 
force. She merely has to drive 
through town at 4 a.m. wearing a 
wig. A Tina Turner wig. 

It was a quiet night in July 
when Cynthia first attracted the 
attention of the small-town 
crime-stoppers. She was making 
a turn on Main Street, deserted at 
that hour, watching the sky 
prepare for dawn, when she 
happened to glance in the 
direction of the police station. It 
was a fatal error. All over town, 
police radios burst into joyful 
hooting. “A suspect, boys! Hey 
Joe! Hey Ray! We don’t have any. 
crime yet, but man, we got 
ourselves a suspect here and 
she’s wearing a wig!” From the 
north end to the south, boys in 


blue shook off their 
hypoglycemic stupors, fumbled 
for their sirens, and crashed out 
of leafy glades and Dunkin’ 


- Donuts parking lots in hot 
_ pursuit of their very first suspect. 


The littlest policeman reached 
her first. He pulled her over, 
secretly disappointed that she 
hadn't taken flight. She, in her 
Subaru, fanned herself with her 
registration and wondered when 
the police had lowered their 
height regulations. The tiny 
aimed his flashlight at the 
golden-brown tufts of synthetic 
hair that crowded the E-Z 
Breathe wig-hat of my sister. He 
couldn’t quite believe that drab 
hausfrau pictured on her license 
and this vision of sluttiness 
rolling her Maybelline eyes could 
be one and the same person. He 
ran a check on her license. He 


went over her registration with a_ 


fine-tooth comb. He wondered: 
what's a bad girl like you doing in 
our law-abiding burg? “Coming 


home from work” was all she'd 
confess to. All his checking didn’t 
turn up a single violation. She 


was a slippery one, all right, but 
he had to let her go. This time. 
The next patrolman, the 
following week, was luckier; he 
got to write Cynthia a ticket for 
idling in the fire zone of a 
shopping center. Okay, so the 
shopping center was closed and 
she was dropping off some 
videos.in the after-hours return 
box. Was that his fault? He had a 


_job to do and he did it right. So 


did the policeman who followed 
her in to a closed service station 
where she and her sax player 
were picking up her repaired car. 
And how about the sharp-eyed 
constable who nabbed her for an 
expired inspection sticker on her 
windshield that he managed to 
read as she drove by at 40 mph 
another night? He probably put 
in for a promotion for that one. 
Naturally, the precinct’s 
See POLICING, page 16 
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by Caroline Knapp 


o you think you want to 
move to the ‘burbs? 
Before you trade in your 
burglar alarm for a rake and a 
hoe, take this small quiz: 

A) Gardening is a healthful 
activity that fills you with 
wonder as it brings you closer to 
nature. 

B) Gardening is a nice concept, 
maybe, but it’s cheaper and easier 
to buy tomatoes at Star Market. 

C) Gardening is an inane chore 
that requires getting down on 
your hands and knees in the dirt 
and clawing the earth with your 
fingernails. 

If you answered Bor C, you 
already know the truth: the 
suburbs ain't for city folks. The 
suburbs are a bore. 

I know this first-hand. I lived 
in the suburbs for four years. I 
lived in a nice, cute suburb, 
Newtonville. On a nice, cutely 


Public Library 


named street, Walnut Place. In a 


- nice, cute neighborhood, where 


nice, cute birds chirped all day 
long on the trees and nice, cute 
flowers grew on the grass below. 


Very nice, very cute. Very quiet 


_ and safe. 


Everything about Newtonville 
was boring. The Newtonville 
had boring books. 
The little strip of retail shops that 
line Walnut Street, Newtonville’s 
“hub,” had boring stores: a 
boring Kentucky Fried Chicken; 
about four boring hair salons; a 
boring store of boring women’s 
clothing. Even telling people 
where Newtonville is required a 
boring answer: “You know that 
Star Market that spans the Mass 


Pike? It's right behind there.” Oh. 


Right. Eyes glaze. 

Of course, it took me a while to 
realize exactly how boring 
Newtonville was — the suburbs 
are deceptive that way, because it 


takes a long time to rid yourself 
of all your deeply rooted ideals 

about what it’s like to live there. 
When you move to the suburbs, 
you are full of hope and plans: it 
will be pleasant and calm in the 


‘ suburbs, you will get to know 


your neighbors and become 
friendly with local merchants, 
you will pick up nifty household 
items at yard sales, and yes, you 
will learn to grow tomatoes. 
Then, one day many months 
later, you wake up and realize 
you haven't done any of 
these things because, ever so 
slowly, you have become brain 


_dead. 


There is a simple reason for 
this: those fantasies just don’t 
work for people who are non- 
suburban at heart. They are 
myths. 

Consider the get-to-know- 
your-neighbor business. 
Essentially what you have in the 


Hating the 


suburbs these days are houses 
full of people who didn’t grow up 
there and who don’t have a sense 
of belonging to the community. 
The modern suburb is really a 
pseudo-community, full of 
people who used to live in the 
city in small apartments behind 
many bolted doors and who are 
no more accustomed to being 
“neighborly” than you are, 
especially if they are cold and 
reserved New Englanders. So, 
just like in the city, no one talks 
to anyone else. I lived in the same 
house for four years and can 
count the number of times I 
actually spoke to the neighbors 
on one hand. (Plus, they seemed 


_kind of boring.) 


So slowly, the months pass, the 
neighbors remain strangers, the 
garden lies dormant, and the 
simple truth dawns: this is a 
snore. Nothing happens in the 
See HATING, page 16 


“In the suburb one 
might live and die without 
marring the image of an 
innocent world, except 
when some shadow of its 
evil fell over a column in 
the newspaper. Thus the 
suburb served as an asylum 
for the preservation of 
illusion. Here domesticity 
could flourish, forgetful of 
the exploitation on which 
so much of it was based. 
Here individuality could 
prosper, oblivious of the 
pervasive regimentation 
beyond. This was not 
merely a child-centered 
environment: it was based 
ona childish view of the 
world, in which reality was 
sacrificed to the pleasure 


principle.” 
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“But too soon, in 
breaking away from the 
city, the part became a 
substitute for the whole, 
even as a single phase of 
life, that of childhood, 
became a pattern for all 
the seven ages of man. As 
leisure generally 
increased, play became 
the serious business of life; 
and the golf course, the 
country club, the 
swimming pool, and the 
cocktail party became the 
frivolous counterfeits of a 
more varied and 


significant life.” 

From: Lewis Mumford, The 
City in History: Its Origins, Its 
Transformations, and Its 
Prospects (1961) 
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‘Restaurants 


Steak House 


Grilling the ‘burbs 


Route 9, Framingham’s “Golden Mile,” (508) 235-5414, (508) 875-4455. 


Open Monday through Friday from 11:30 a.m, to 10 p.m., on 


Saturday 


from 4 to 10:30 p.m., and on Sunday from’5 to 9 p.m. All cards, 
including Discover. Six steps up from street level. 


by Robert Nadeau 


nocking suburban dining 
K is nothing new around 

here. What is probably 
America’s first restaurant review, 
a slam, was directed at a Route 1 
roadhouse visited for a late lunch 
on October 3, 1704, by Sarah 
Knight of Boston. 

She wrote: “Here, having 
called for something to eat, ye 
woman bro’t in a Twisted thing 
like a cable, but something 
whiter; and laying it on the bord, 
tugg’d for life to bring it into a 
capacity to spread; wch having 
wth great pains accomplished, 
shee serv’d in a dish of Pork and 
Cabage, I suppose the remains of 
Dinner. The sause was of a deep 
Purple, wch I tho’t was boil’d in 
her dye Kettle; the bread was 
Indian, and every thing on the 
Table service Agreeable to these. 
I, being hungry, gott a little 
down; but my stomach was soon 
cloy’d, and what cabbage I 
swallowed me for a Cuddthe 
whole day after.” 

Although the average quality 
of butter has improved, and 
cornbread no longer implies pov- 
erty or insult, much of Madame 
Knight's report still applies. One 
some woeful boiled 


dinners on the highways yet, and 
bright-colored sauce on every- 
thing is still a bad sign. 

Elsewhere in this issue, Mimi 
Coucher contrasts suburban 
restaurants with the “regional” 
restaurants of New York City. 
This is richly ironic, because 
America’s previous regional re- 
vival, which roughly coincided 
with the auto enthusiasm of 
1920-40, was based in suburban 
restaurants. The difference is that 
those restaurants were roadside 
tourist attractions whose appeal 
was their country cooking. The 
most popular regional cuisine of 
that period — all over the United 
States, mind you — was “Yan- 
kee,” and there were overbuilt 
Colonial-style inns serving 
enormous quasi-historic meals 
on every New England thorough- 
fare. Even chains like Howard 
Johnson's adopted the New Eng- 
land regional theme and spread 
canned clam chowder and frozen 
turkey dinners across the high- 
way system. 

By the end of the cheap-gas 
era, in the 1960s, most of the 
legendary suburban palaces were 
converting to Continental menus, 
just as upscale urban restaurants 


were introducing more-contem- 
porary French food. Today there 
are more French menus in con- 
verted suburban mansions than 
in urban areas, where “New 
American Regional” is the slogan 
of the day. 

So in the hour of regional 
cuisine, the provinces themselves 
are ironically out of step. The 
positive side of this is that you 
may like your food in the style of 
10 or 20 or 30 years ago, and in 


the suburbs there are still a few — 


establishments that serve that 
kind of food without camping it 


up. Such a treasure house of” 


vanishing Americana is Ken's 
Steak House. 
Ken’s arrived too late for Colo- 


~ nial status. Although it claims to 


have been established in 1935, 
that was the 11-seat McHale’s 
Diner. Ken Hanna, who like 
Doug Flutie is a former Natick 
High footballer, bought the diner 
in 1940 and renamed it the Forty- 
One Café. As Hanna built up the 
rambling mock-Tudor quarters 


that now seat 600, his name 


became the restaurant's name. 
Meanwhile, the restaurants and 
nightclubs in the area went broke 
and were replaced by the largest 
concentration of shopping malls 
in New England. Ken’s today is 
an oasis of 40-year-old pop cul- 
ture in a Sahara of contemporary 
pop culture. Hanna is still present 
most days, and two more gen- 
erations of his family are actively 
involved. 

The food, judging from two 
recent lunches, has held up re- 
markably well. Although much 
of the menu consists of over- 
familiar dishes, they still shine 
when prepared onthe premises 
for a discerning clientele. Such a 
familiar soup as onion gratinée 
($2.95) is delicious when it has 
the flavor of onions in the broth 
(and isn’t too salty) and the taste 
of Swiss cheese in the fondue- 


large batches and tends 


like topping. This column is 
always negative on clam chow- 
der ($2.75, $3.75) when the broth 
doesn’t taste like clams, but Ken's 
is so exquisitely seasoned, 
probably with a meaty soup base, 
that I found it irresistible, starchy 
thickening and all. Mussels in 
garlic sauce ($2.75) was a fine 
platter of large shellfish in a 
sharpened broth that would have 
made the basis of a good soup 
itself. 

Ken’‘s is famous for salad dress- 
ing, which was spun off into a 


separate business in 1958. At the - 


restaurant, this dressing is made 


“to carry a mediocre salad of 


marinate and pickle slightly 
the dressing. I'm not as pleased 
by this as I am by the fresh, 
homemade onion rolls. 

Fried clams and scallops ($8.25) 
are a Massachusetts roadhouse 
invention, and these are splen- 
did: full belly clams fresh and 
sweet, a little gritty for realism, 
not too heavily battered or fried; 
and sweet bay-size scallops, also 
underfried to a tempura-like 
flavor and texture. Baked schrod 
($7.50) is served as it must have 
been in the 1920s, with a sauce. 
It’s “lobster sauce,” which here 
means a slightly sherried bécha- 
mel meant to be reminiscent of 
Newburg sauce (which, like 
vichyssoise, was invented by a 
French chef in New York). 

Ken's serves a variety of 
potatoes, several with cheese in a 
casserole. There are some ex- 
cellent steak fries, skin on, with a 
flavor that makes me suspect 
these are cut from fresh potatoes 
and most others — including the 
regular French fries here — are 
bought frozen. Whipped potatoes 
are made from real potatoes, not 
flakes. 


like Durgin-Park. 


cake 


Grilled marinated shrimp 
($8.25) may be too contemporary 
a dish for Ken’s. The eight 
medium shrimp are nice enough, 
but neither the grilling nor the 
marination is salient. Ken’s “jun- 
ior sirloin” ($11.95) is, surpris- 
ingly, nothing special. The strip 
came medium rare, as ordered, 
but had no obvious advantage 
over any other steak-house steak. 

Ken’s desserts take you back 
another 20 or 30 years, At lunch, 
might see something. like 

eapple tapioca for a dollar. 
One dollar! My’ favorite was 
coffee jello ($1.50), a Victorian 
that hangs on-at places 
Offee jello (né 
jelly) is a strong, bitter, rubbery 
dessert mollified with plenty of 
whipped cream. Strawberry-rhu- 
barb pie ($2) was an excellent 
piece of homemade pastry, 
though the a apple was pedestrian. 
la mode ($2.25) is a 
genuine contrast of flavors and 
textures, unlike its descendent, 
brownie 4 la mode. 

Coffee ($1.50) and. brewed 
decaf ($1.35) are excellent; tea, 
though a bag, is served correctly 
in a china pot, and all are refilled. 
Service, by staff who have been 
there a few years, is excellent, 
unpretentious, and knowledge- 
able. The decor, as is often the 
case in older roadhouses, is an 
amiable mishmash. Prints of 
Flemish paintings are on the 
walls along with recent wine- 
industry posters. There are some 
copper pots in a locked case, 
some stained glass of ducks and 
some of coats-of-arms. The 
dishes are Colonial revival — 
blue and white with pictures of 
bugles and guns and the word 
“Liberty.” There’s some acoustic 


ceiling tile, and some painted 


wall tile, and some non-working 
fireplaces. Through it all hangs a 
scent of lobsters and prime rib 
that takes me right back. oO 
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RESTAURANT GUIDE 


~ This 


seasonally. 


is not like other restaurant listings. These are 
honest evaluations, distilled from our full-length reviews by 
Robert Nadeau. Every restaurant listed is recommended as 
being among the best of its type in its area. 

The date appearing at the end of each entry indicates the 
year and month of review. Price range is rounded to the nearest 
dollar and is the range quoted for entrees, unless followed by 
“ac,” indicating 4 la carte. Bear in mind some menus change 


RECENTLY REVIEWED 


Bangkok Bistro, 1952 Beacon St., 
Cleveland Circle, Brookline, 739-7270. Tues.- 
Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Sun. and 
Mon. 5-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. 
$6-10. 

Crisp, stylish Thai café with generally 

excellent food, though not so sophisticated as 
the very best Thai places. No real errors, 
though, and a few novelties, such as stuffed, 
wrapped, fried “Bistro shrimp.” Topnotch 
sate, pad thai, and stir-fries. Another innova- 
tion is the Western dessert tray, including a 
powerhouse chocolate cake. Best restaurant 
ever attempted this close to Boston College. 
(3/89) 
Batey Taino, 279A Broadway, Cambridge, 
354-3378. Tues.-Thurs. 1-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 
1-11 p.m.; Sun. 2-10 p.m. No credit cards. No 
liquor. No wheelchair access. $6-13. 

An authentic revival of Puerto Rican 
cooking with richly flavored soups and stews. 
The house specialty is mofongo, a mash of 
plantains and garlic served in a wooden 
mortar, or friéd in small balls like Afro- 
Caribbean hush puppies. Plenty of tasty (not 
spicy) food cheap, from tripe and roast pork to 
shrimp and red snapper, yet in middle-class 
surroundings. An ideal place to encounter 
Puerto Rican food for the first time, or for a 
culinary reunion. (3/89) 

Bistro, 1799 Comm Ave, 
Brighton, 254-8309. Mon.-Thurs. 5:30-10 p.m.; 
Fri. and Sat. 5:30-11 p.m.; Sun. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. 
and 5:30-10 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and wine. 
Bathrooms one flight of stairs below street 
level. $4-12. 

Unequivocally, a very good gourmet pizza 
parlor. Equivocally, an inexpensive youth 
restaurant that needs more rehearsal with its 
oversophisticated menu. The Saturday-night 
crowd is almost all under 30, and packs in for 


enced, well-meaning, dressed fogyish, will- 
get-better, not-ripping-anybody-off-even- 
now. A practice restaurant for the South End 
grills. (3/89) 

Cottonwood Café, 1815 Mass Ave, Porter 
Sq., Cambridge, 661-7440. Sun.-Thurs. 11:30 
a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-11 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full 
bar. $14-20. 

At last, Southwest American Nouvelle 

comes to Boston. Now we too can have blue 
mesa shrimp in cilantro mayonnaise. The 
basic flavors of corn, chile peppers, smoke, 
and cilantro overcome almost any experi- 
ments. The seafood anomalies are often quite 
tasty, as when “seafood ” turns out to 
be a bouillabaisse-like fish stew with hot 
pepper. Regular “Mexican food” much better 
than we usually get. Also, a great postmodern 
space in ultra-violet and dark blue-green. 
Deservedly trendy. (3/89) 
Dali, 415 Washington St., Somerville, 
661-3254. Mon.-Sat. 5 p.m.-12:30 a.m. (kitchen 
to 10:30 p.m., tapas to midnight); Sun. 11 
a.m.-4 p.m. (brunch) and 5 p.m.-12:30 a.m. 
AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. $8-16. 

A rare outpost for Spanish-from-Spain 

cooking. So far it’s the tapas (bar snacks) that 
capture the tone and savor of the original; the 
entrees are merely generous. The obvious and 
approved solution is to make a meal of tapas, 
the original “grazing” food, from slices of 
potato omelette to meatballs in sauce to 
garlicky potato salad and exquisite tripe with 
chickpeas. At $1.50 to $2.50 a pop, you can 
afford to experiment with food-sherry com- 
binations. It's somewhat noisy here: not 
inappropriate for a tapas bar. Bring loud 
friends. (5/89) 
Hong Kong Cuisine, 27-29 Beach St., 
Boston Chinatown, 451-2006, 451-2647. Daily 
8:30 a.m.-11 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. 
$6-11 (ac). 

The first serious Cantonese restaurant to 
open in Chinatown in several years, and let's 


hope it starts a wave. Strictly authentic from 
the first sausage bun in the morning to the last 
steamed fish of the evening. Dinner menu 
leans toward poultry and pork, but there's 
also an outstanding salt-and-pepper squid 
and seafood hot pot. Even a Szechuan dish, 
General Gau’s chicken, is full of strong 
flavors, correctly balanced. (4/89) 
House of Peking, 1105 Mass Ave, Harvard 
, Cambridge, 491-1167. Sun.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11:30 a.m.-11 
p-m. Mandarin dim sum Sat. and Sun. 11:30 
a.m.-3 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. No liquor. $5-11. 
A modest Mandarin-Szechuan restaurant 
with awfully reasonable prices for Harvard 
. The menu is overlong, but you'll be 
happy with the standards like hot-and-sour 
soup and kan shao green beans as well as 
some specialties such as king-crab egg rolls 
and “small steamed pork on the 
Saturday and Sunday dim sum lunch menu. 
(3/89) 
Pastavino, 75 Park Plaza, Park —- (at 
the Heritage on the Garden), 
482-0010. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.- ‘230 pan p-m. 
and 5:30-11 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11 a.m.- 2:30 
p.m. and 5:30 p.m.-midnight; Sun. 11 
a.m.-3:30 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m. AE, DC, MC, 
Visa. Full bar. $8-22. 

Homemade pastas, fine salads, and 

desserts at moderate prices; well-selected but 
high-priced wines. A basically familiar and 
delicious menu with exotic Italian names. The 
whole thing inside walls of mirrors. No, it’s 
not Palm Beach, or even Turin — what you 
see is how an upscale trattoria looks where 
Pastavino began: France. | tell you, those 
French know how to pick Italian restaurants. 
(4/89) 
Pho Hién Vuong, 682 Washington St., 
Boston Combat Zone, 482-7467. Mon.-Thurs, 
8 a.m.-11 p.m.; Fri-Sun. 9 a.m.-midnight. No 
credit cards. No liquor. $3-5. 

Vietnamese restaurants are taking over the 

Combat Zone with delicious, inexpensive 
soup. Pho Hién Vuong serves nothing but 
soups, drinks, and liquid desserts, so you can 
drink breakfast, lunch, and dinner without 
touching alcohol. The core dish is pho, the 
North Vietnamese beef soup as satisfying as 
the Jewish chicken soup, and action-packed 
with dippable beef slices (there’s an exotic 
selection of dips and condiments on each 
table) and stir-in salad. (5/89) 
Rino’s Place, 258 Saratoga St., East Boston, 
567-7412. Mon. and Tues. 10:30 a.m.-7 p.m.; 
Wed. and Thurs. 10:30 a.m.-9 p.m.; Fri. and 
Sat. 10:30 a.m,-10 p.m. No credit cards. Beer 
and wine. Access up two steps from sidewalk 
level. $5-12. 


_Rd., Arcadia Village, Exeter, RI, 


Old-fashioned small Italian restaurant, the 

kind you can’t much find in town anymore, 
but open and thriving in East Boston. Cheap 
and tasty. Corners have been cut, but not on 
the long-simmered red sauce and the home- 
made pasta dishes. Go early and often to the 
grated-cheese shaker. Informal decor but 
dress up for a middle-class night out on 
Friday and Saturday. (4/89) 
Sushi Nagoya, 426 Harvard St., Brookline, 
731-5500. Mon.-Thurs. noon-10:30 p.m.; Fri. 
and Sat. noon-11 p.m.; Sun. 4-9:30 p.m. MC, 
Visa. Beer and wine. $5-16. 

Excellent sushi, much of it intended for 
takeout. Also good tempura, appetizers, 
respectable soups, and a fun dessert — 
Japanese apple gee deep-fried in little 
wrapped bundles. Some clinkers on the 
overlong menu. Seven brands of sake and the 
new “dry” beer. With only nine tables, service 
and atmosphere are basic but warm-hearted. 
Put a couple of these in every neighborhood, 
and this listing wouldn't be necessary. (4/89) 
Troyka, 1154 Mass Ave, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, 864-7476. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.-9 
p.m.; Sat. and Sun. 1-8 p.m. No credit cards. 
No liquor. Access up seven steps from 
sidewalk level. $3-7. 

Fascination with all things Russian will lure 
the student crowd into Troyka, where they 
will find a clean, modest café with prices so 
low that it's positively socialistic. Best things 
to eat are the pirogi, puff-pastry dumplings 
filled with cabbage, mushrooms (our choice), 
or meat. Wholesome, no-nonsense entrees, 
weak soups, good sugary desserts. Alas, no 
atmosphere or decor, so bring your own 
gloom. (2/89) 


AMERICAN/REGIONAL 


Dovecrest Indian Restaurant, Summit 
(401) 
539-7795. Daily 11:30 a.m.-9 p.m. AE, MC, 
Visa. Full bar. Up two steps from street level; 
one step is ramped. $6-9 (ac). 

Southern New England’s best-known 
Native American eating place. A standard 
American menu of steaks, chops, and 
seafood leavened with hearty vegetable 
dishes, a daily game special, and a lot of 
old-fashioned New England food. Great 
clear-broth chowder, Johnny cakes with 
sausages, funky quahog pie, fine fried 
chicken, and Indian pudding. Friendly, 
casual service; rustic, but not an 
anthropological experience. (7/88) 


1294 Blue Hill Ave, 
Mattapan, 296-9508. Thurs. 1-9 p.m., Fri. 


Sat. 1 p.m.-midnight. No credit cards. No 
liquor. Takeout and catering only. 

Best barbecued ribs in Boston. As you 

might expect, it's a takeout with weird 
hours in a fringe neighborhood. Worth all 
hassles. (3/88) 
New Jillian’s, 1185 River St., Cleary Sq., 
Hyde Park, 361-7799. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 
a.m.-10 p.m.; Sat. 5-10 p.m. No credit cards. 
Local checks. Beer and wine. $8-17. 

Mako shark and blackened redfish in a 

meat-and-potatoes neighborhood. Cheap 
lobster ials, solid fried fish, fried 
potatoes, and plenty of butter and garlic 
where it counts, such as on the shrimp on 
linguini. Desserts, decor, service, and many 
of the customers are strictly casual. Dress 
down; eat up. (8/88) 
Peppercorn’s, 154 Prospect St., Cam- 
bridge, 661-2022. Tues.-Thurs. 11:30 
a.m.-10 p.m; Fri. 11:30-10:30 p.m.; Sat. 
5-10:30 p.m; Sun. 10 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
(brunch). MC, Visa. Full bar. Access up a 
two-inch bump from sidewalk level. 
$5.50-10. 

Despite trendy (and delicious) Samuel 
Adams beer on tap, this is a real American 
meat-and-potatoes bar and grill with food 
good enough to take out. Definitive 
burgers, marinated “char-grilled beef tips” 
and an excellent seafood casserole (actually 
more of a mixed bake). (6/88) 
Redbones, 55 Chester St. Davis Sq. 
, 628-2200. Tues.-Thurs. 4:30-10 
p-m.; Fri. and Sat. 4:30 to midnight; Sun. 
4:30-10 p.m. No credit cards. Full bar. 
$8-13. 

Good barbecue in a great post-collegiate 

hangout. Recommended: Georgia pulled 
pork, sausage of the day, Memphis rack. 
Strong appetizers and desserts make it 
grazeable, too. (5/88) 
Serendipity 3, 120 South Market Build- 
ing, Faneuil Hall Marketplace, Boston, 
523-2339. Mon.-Wed. 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m; 
Thurs,-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m; Sun. 
10:30 a.m.-10 p.m. All credit cards. Full bar. 
Bar and some tables up a two-inch bump 
from sidewalk level; most tables either up 
or down a full flight of stairs. $5-12. 

If you like T.G.I. Friday's, this place has 
less energy and decor but better food and 
hipper jokes. How about naming a frozen 
drink a “Kiwi Herman”? Giant menu is a 
square yard of cute food, some of it good: 
fried zucchini, blue-corn nachos with goat 
cheese, burgers, seafood, and “Ftatateeta’s 
toast” (a blintz-like concoction). Some 
weak spots too, but all of it edible and 
conversation making. (8/88) 


and sliced onion. By design or 
accident, the salad is mixed in 


Stan Saiter’s Village Deli, 643 VFW 
Parkway, West Roxbury, 327-2260. Sun.- 
Wed. 8 a.m.-10 p.m.; Thurs.- Sat. 8 a.m.-11 
p.m. No credit cards. Beer and wine. $6-7. 
Delectable “Rumanian” pastrami sand- 
wich, an endangered species in the Boston 
area. Also, corned beef, tongue, hot brisket, 
kippers and eggs. A Zen master of the 
steam drawer. (8/88) 
Sunset Grill and Tap, 130 
Ave., Allston, 254-1331. Daily 11:30 a.m.- 
midnight. AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. 
(Bathrooms down a full flight of stairs.) 
$7-12. 
Fair food but an excellent list of 
American micro-brewery beers. The strong 
of the menu are the fried stuff other 
than potato skins, so have some of that 


; with your beer, (1/88) 


Akw-Aku, 109 Brookline Ave., Boston 


“Fenway, 536-0420. Open Mon.-Sat. 11:30 


a:m.-1 a.m.; Sun. and legal holidays noon-1 


a.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. Access up one - 


step. Free parking in rear of restaurant after 
4 p.m., except on baseball-game nights. 
Delivery service within one mile, $3.50 ($15 
minimum order). $4.50-19 (ac). 

Enjoyable monument to the world that 
made and loved the movie South Pacific. 
Those rum drinks with the paper umbrellas 
do the job. (2/88) 


Noble House, 1306 Beacon St., Coolidge - 


Corner, Brookline, 232-9580. Mon.-Thurs. 
1}:30 a.m.-midnight; Fri..and Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-1 a.m.; Sun. noon-midnight. AE, MC, 
Visa. Full bar. $6-15 (ac). 

According to our reviewer, “some dishes 


are outstanding, and the decor and service. 


are the best ever offered by a local Chinese 
restaurant in this price range.” Rec- 
ommended: deep-fried calamari, General 
Gau’s chicken (actually better ‘than 
barbecue), chicken with cashews, and 


anything moo shi. (6/88) 

Szechuan Restaurant, 290 Somerville 
Ave., Union Sq., Somerville, 628-2205. 
Mon.-Thurs. 11 a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 
11 a.m.-11 p.m.; Sun. 1-10 p.m. Cash only. 
No liquor. $5-7. 

Small, out-of-the-way Mandarin- 
Szechuan restaurant with food as good as 
most in Central Square. Don’t miss the 
exemplary Peking ravioli; try anything 
moo shi. Some sim sauces, but 
everything tastes good and costs little. 
You'll never wait in line in a Cambridge 
Chinese restaurant again. (5/88) 


Indian Delight, 483 Cambridge St., 
Allston, 782-0021. Mon.-Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 5-10 p.m. AE, MC, 
Visa. No liquor. Access up a one-inch 
bump from sidewalk level. $6-10 (ac). 
Modest storefrontwith some of the best 


“Nerthern Indian food around. Excellent. 


tandoori (grilled) meats, rich lamb do 
piaza, tangy chicken pishori, and a good 
list of vegetarian dishes, some new to this 
area. Also swell fried appetizers and soups, 
flatbreads, and real basmati rice. Desserts 
only average. (12/88) 
_Taj-Mahal of india, 1215 Com- 
monwealth Ave., Allston, 787-2141. Mon.- 
Sat. 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m.; Sun. buffet brunch 
noon-3 p.m., dinner 5-11 p.m. MC, Visa. 
No liquor, $5-9. 

A serious bargain; food is generally quite 
good and plentiful, (4/88) " 


ITALIAN 


Bello Mondo, Marriott Hotel, Copley 
Place, 110 Huntington Ave., Boston, 
236-5800, ext. 5627. Mon.-Sat. 6-10 p.m.; 
Sun. 11 a.m.-2 p.m, All credit cards. Full 
bar. $16-23. 

Northern Italian menu with enough 

Roman dishes to provide familiarity and 
enough top-shelf ingredients to justify 
Copley Place prices. Stick with the pastas 
and simpler preparations. (3/88) 
Bnu, 123 Stuart St, Boston Theater 
District, 367-8405. Lunch Mon.-Fri 11:30 
a.m.-2:30 p.m. Dinner Sun.-Wed. 5-9:30 
p.m., and Thurs.-Sat. 5-11 p.m. AE, MC, 
Visa. Beer and wine. $8-15. 

The best pre-theater restaurant since the 
old Houndstooth: tasty food (gourmet 
pizzas, a few grilled dishes and most of a 
standard Northern Italian menu), quick 


__ service, a showy tone, and outstanding 


proximity to theaters. Good entrees, fine 
desserts. (4/88) 
Davio’s Café, 204 Washington St., 


Brookline Village, 738-4810. Sun.-Thurs. . 


11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Fri. and 
Sat.. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-11 p.m. All 
credit cards, Full bar. Access two steps up 
from sidewalk level and most dining space 
up a full flight of stairs, $11-20. 
Remarkably good Northern Italian food 
in a converted Irish pub: gourmet pizzas, 
salads, veal chops, braised lamb shanks, rib 
steaks, a vegetable garnish like a Renais- 
sance painting of a harvest, and a superla- 
tive decaf espresso and cappuccino. Some 
crowding and noise. Kind of dressy. (2/88) 


» Grazie, 275 Washington St., Newton Corner, 


332-2932. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 
5-10 p.m.; Fri. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-11 p.m.; 
Sat. 5-11 p.m.; Sun. 4-9 p.m. All credit cards. 
Full bar. $7-10. 

Your children can crayon on the paper 
table coverings and eat cheap, while you can 
dine copiously, cheaply, and well on Sicilian 
grilled tomato salad, fried squid, gourmet 
pizza, and six shapes of al dente pasta in a 
variety of sauces. Don’t miss the grilled 
shrimp and vegetables and the cannoli tinged 
with anise. Huge and sometimes loud. (11/88) 
Sterling’s Café and Medici’s, 342 Long- 
wood Ave., Brookline, 232-9770, 232-9771. 
Mon.-Sat. 7-11 a.m., 11:30 a.m. - 2:30 p.m., 
and 5:30-10 p.m.; Sun. 7-11 a.m., 11:30 a.m. - 
2:30 p.m., and 5:30-9 pm. (Medici’s as 
preceding, but lunch and dinner only.) All 
credit’ cards. Full bar. Validated parking. 


FIVE & DINE 


Wilson’s Diner 


GOOD 


Chroming at the mouth at Wilson’s 


here, but good. 


homefries theme. 


the classic ambiance. 


Steaming over-easy eggs that moments ago were sizzling 
on the grill with the bacon and sausage. Toast. Coffee 
with cream in a heavy mug. A mound of home fries. - 

Behold the simple glory of the diner itself. Perched close to the 
sidewalk on busy Main Street, it looks like a 1940s railroad car 
glazed with light-blue enamel. Inside, wooden booths with 
individual chrome Seeburg Booth-O-Matic juke boxes line one 
wall. The walls are done in various shades of blue tile inlaid with 
chrome strips. A dozen chrome stools sit in front of a marble-top 
counter. On the other side, behind the grill, the wall is covered 
with quilted stainless steel. (It might as well be chrome.) 

Behold Wilson's Diner, in Waltham. 

Forget about getting huevos rancheros and sipping a mimosa. 
Forget about even ordering an omelette. We're talking basic, 


a ehold the simple glory of breakfast at an American diner. 


Aside from the breakfast fare described above ($2.60, plus 60 
cents for the bottomless cup of coffee), Wilson’s breakfast menu 
includes a tasty stack of pancakes or French toast (both for the 
unlikely price of $2.38), blueberry and corn muffins (75 cents), 
and a few variations on the eggs-bacon-or-sausage-toast-and- 


For lunch, Wilson’s proprietor, Prokopios Kambouris, and his 
family serve up a delicious Greek burger ($2.50) — a hamburger 
in a pita with feta cheese, tomatoes, onions, oregano, and parsley. 
There are a variety of other sandwiches for less than three bucks, 
and the most expensive item on the menu is a triple-decker roast- 
beef sandwich ($3.50). For dessert, try the creamy rice pudding or 
not-too-sweet baklava (both $1). 

The menu is far from overwhelming, but what Wilson's Diner 
might lack in gourmet appeal is more than compensated for by 


Wilson’s Diner, 507 Main Street, in Waltham. Open on 
weekdays from 6 a.m. to 3 p.m. The phone number is 899-0760. 


— Joe Bargmann 


(Medici’s) $15-21. 

Medici’s is an undiscovered fine Italian 
restaurant. Sterling’s Café is a bar with good 
but bland food, except where it grabs things 
from Medici’s kitchen. More business and 
better desserts will help. (1/89) 


LATIN AMERICAN/ 
CARIBBEAN 


Chez Vous Creole, 1263 Cambridge St., 


_ Inman Sq., Cambridge, 868-3161. Daily 11 


a.m.-11 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. 
Access up two steps. $6.50-15. 

Unusual Haitian restaurant with mild but 
tich-flavored “Creole soup,” stewed conch, 
goat, fried-pork stew. (5/88) 

E.B. A Rendez-Vous, 152A Columbia St., 
Cambridge, 661-8858. Daily 11 a.m.-11 p.m. 
No credit cards. No liquor. $6-8. 

Cambridge’s second Haitian restaurant. 
Cheap and very filling with serious portions 
of meat, fried plantains, and rice and beans. 
Get in Sundays for the rich, savory, peppery 
squash soup. If you're new to Haitian food, 
fried pork or fried fish is familiar and 
delicious. (12/88) 

El Rancho, 1126 Cambridge St., Inman Sq., 
Cambridge, 868-2309. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-9 
p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. $3-7.50. 

Boston’s six-table Salvadoran restaurant. 
Incredibly cheap. Some dishes of primarily 
nostalgic value but we recommend: 
guacamole, mondongo, camarones en salsa 
roja, tamales de gallina (chicken-filled 
tamales), tamales de elote (corn-on-corn), and 
liquados (fruit drinks). (8/88) 


LUXURY 


Boston Harbor Hotel, 70 Rowes Wharf, 
Boston Waterfront, 439-7000. Mon.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5:30-10 p.m.; Fri. 11:30 
a.m.-4 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m.; Sat. 5:30-11 
p-m.; Sun, 10:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 5:30-11 
p.m. All credit cards. Full bar. $16-25 (ac). 

According to our reviewer, “quite the best 

food Boston has ever been offered with such a 
good view.” Dessert is the outstanding 
course, though the kitchen does well with 
dishes like the medley of three fish in three 
sauces. Dress up. The decorative theme 
alludes to nautical i ip, with old 
maps, ship models, dark paneling, and that 
view. (7/88) 
Brasserie Les Halles, 300 Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace, Boston, 227-1272. Daily 11:30 
a.m.-3 p.m. and 6-10 p.m. All credit cards. 
Wine bar. Elevator access. $11-22. 

Despite the name, a rather fancy French 

restaurant. Our favorite items: the com- 
plimentary appetizer of calamata-olive paté 
on garlicked crouton, two kinds of onion 
soup, skate wings simply sautéed, a veal chop 
likewise. (1/88) 
Giannino’s, Charles Square (behind the 
Charles River Hotel), Cambridge, 576-0605. 
Daily 11:30 a.m.-final seating at 10.p.m. AE, 
DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. $15.50-24.50. 

If gourmet dining makes you feel press- 
ured, Giannino’s offers many of the same 
thrills without the pressure. Have fancy soups 
or salads, the misnamed coulibiac of roast 
duckling, grilled tuna, or familiar-sounding 
Italian dishes Frenchified. Enticing array of 
desserts. (11/88) 


Morton’s, One Exeter Plaza (Boylston at 
Exeter), Back Bay, Boston, 266-5858. Mon.-Fri. 
11:30 a.m.-2:20 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m. AE, DC, 
MC, Visa. Full bar. $13-23. 

A modern reconstruction of a Chicago 
steak house. Surely the last upscale restaurant 
in Boston where one can smoke a cigar 
without objections (even from us: the ventila- 
tion is excellent). Bizarre presentation of cello- 
wrapped raw meat and a dying giant lobster. 
steak of unimaginable flavor and tenderness. 
(9/88) 


NEW AMERICAN CAFES 


Border Cafe, 32 Church St., Harvard Sq., 
Cambridge, 864-6100. Mon.-Thurs. 11 a.m.-1 
a.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11 a.m.-2 a.m.; Sun. noon-1 
a.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $3-11. “ 

Fun-food place with above-average quasi- 

Cajun and almost-Tex Mex food. A good 
value when the food is good, as on the fresh 
fried tortillas and salsa (complimentary), the 
Caribbean shrimp (coconut in the batter), and 
the popcorn shrimp. (6/88) 
Echo, 279A Newbury St., Back Bay, Boston, 
236-4488. Mon.-Sun. 11 a.m.-midnight. AE, 
DC, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. Access to 
outdoor café tables only. $12.50-22.50. 

Enjoy the rich soups, garlicky eggplant 
timbale, or Maine crab cakes. This is a kitchen 
that grills and sauces well, doesn’t overdo 
anything, but dotes on cream. Capitalize on 
that prejudice when you get to desserts: a 
don’t miss mousse and créme briilée. Dress 
for a white room that will show you off. (9/88) 
On the Park, 315 Shawmut Ave., South 
End, Boston, 426-0862. Mon.-Thurs. 6-10 
p-m.; Fri. 6-11 p.m.; Sat. 9.a.m.-3 p.m. and 6-11 
p-m.; Sun. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 6-9 p.m. Visa, 
MC. Beer and wine. Up two steps from 
sidewalk level. $8-15 (ac). 

“Terrific from the homemade breads to the 
fabulous fruit desserts,” our reviewer writes. 
“Food with a verve at a price that doesn’t set 
fire to the wallet.” Does well even with weird 
ideas like lobster quesadillas. Garlic a favorite 
spice. Only 12 tables, yet some elegance; you 
may want to dress up. (8/88) . 

Rick’s Café, 288 Walnut St., “at the castle,” 
Newtonville, 244-8989, 244-1188. Lunch 
Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. Dinner Mon.- 


Thurs. 5-10:30 p.m., Fri. and Sat. 5-11 p.m. AE, 


MC, Visa. Full bar. $14-21. 

Chinese-American owned, nouvelle 
American food, all in an opulently re- 
converted church. Sometimes cuisines are 
mixed that don’t mix well, but appetizer 
pizzettas, duckling, and lamb dishes with 
Asian touches are delectable. (2/88) 
Rocco’s, 5 Charles St. South, Boston Park 
Sq., 723-6800. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 
5:30-11:30 p.m.; Sat. and Sun. noon-3 p.m. AE, 
MC, Visa. Full bar. $13-22. 

Has attracted the smart crowd with madly 
eclectic, witty food from Peking duck to 
venison goulash. There's respect for hearty 
peasant flavors elegantly finished. Soul starts 
with the bread basket, continues with soup. 
Menu changes seasonally: “Thai stuffed baby 
squid soup,” country salad, rabbit and pan- 
cetta cacciatore, and Jamaican stew were all 
treasures during our reviewer's visit. (3/88) 
224 Boston Street, 224 Boston St., 
Dorchester, 265-1217. Tues.-Sun. 5:30-10. 
p-m.;, Sunday (brunch) 10:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
No credit cards; checks accepted. Beer and 
Wine. Access up two steps from sidewalk 
level. $9-13. 

The yuppie neighborhood grill comes to 

the corner of North Dorchester, South Boston, 
and Roxbury. It becomes cheaper, with an 
outstanding spread of $3 desserts. Better 
sauces than most, especially the mussels in 
garlic, the wine-and-cream sauce, and the 
lime mayonnaise that accompanies the fish 
cakes. This one is a check-rated “best buy.” 
(11/88) 
Woven Hose Café, | Kendall Sq. (Hamp- 
shire St. between Portland and Broadway), 
Cambridge, 577-8444. Mon. and Tues. 7 
a.m.-4 p.m.; Wed.-Sat. 7 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-10 
p.m. Visa, MC. Wine and beer. $9-15. 

Quality fast food; call it a gourmet cafeteria. 
At lunch, soups are swell, as are chicken livers 
with onions and “seven jewel turkey salad.” 
Dinner entrees are served with salad and a 
world-class side of pasta. The pasta entree is 
equally good. One of the best pecan pies 
north of Baltimore. (2/88) 


OTHER 


Addis Red Sea, 544 Tremont St., South 
End, Boston, 426-8727. Mon.-Thurs, noon-11 
p.m.; Fri-Sun. noon-midnight. AE, MC, Visa. 
Beer and wine. No access. $6-12. 

Boston's third Ethiopian restaurant. The 
food is well made, though the spicy sauces are 
somewhat monochromatic. Almost every 
dish comes’ in a version spiced with fiery 
“berbere”” powder, and another version 
without. The basic foodstuffs shine through. 
Come prepared to eat with your hands, using 
the soft “injera” flatbreads. (10/88) 

Casa Portugal, 1200 Cambridge St., Inman 
Sq., Cambridge, 491-8880. Daily 4:30-10 p.m. 
AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $8-14. 
Excellent Portuguese restaurant with sup- 
from surrounding Cambridge ethnic 
community. Specialties: mixed-seafood 
stews, squid stew (lulas guisada), pork 
trimmings. Cheap, too. (5/88) 
Hanmiok, 351 Washington St., Brighton 
Center, 782-2090. Mon.-Sat. noon-2:30 p.m. 
and 4-10 p.m. MC, Visa. No liquor. $6-23. 

A small and extra-friendly restaurant, 
Korean-owned, but the Japanese food is 
somewhat better. Credible sushi, crispy fresh 
tempura, good soup and seafood. On the 
Korean side, our reviewer liked the jungol, a 
dinner soup filled with vegetables and fish or 
beef, livened up with red pepper. (12/88) 
Savarin, 195 Concord St. (Route 126), 
Framingham, (508) 875-4167. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 
a.m.-2 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Sat. 5-10 p.m. No 
credit cards; local checks. No liquor. $7-9. 

New England’s best, and only, Czech 
restaurant. Savory food, filling and cheap, 
cheap, cheap. Soup of the day is consistently 
superb. Gravitate toward zivan skewer, 
meatloaf dishes, Wiener schnitzel, sides of 


cabbage, dumplings, mushrooms. (1/89) 
Tokyo, 307 Fresh Pond Pkwy., West Cam- 
bridge, 876-6600. Mon.-Fri. noon-2 p.m. and 
5-10 p.m.; Sat. noon-2 p.m. and 5-11 p.m; 
Sun. 4:30-9:30 p.m. All credit cards. Full bar. 
$6-19. 

What's new and different is the yakitori 
bar, serving a variety of barbecued-chicken 
dishes. The chicken meatballs with onion go 
down especially well, with or without beer or 
saki. Sushi, soup-stews, sukiyaki, and tem- 
pura all checked out very good, not great, and 
somewhat . Fine service. Wear your 
sharp socks and reserve the tatami tables. 
(1/89) 

Yamasushi, 132 Newbury St., Back Bay, 
Boston, 424-8400. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-2 
p-m. and 5-11 p.m.; Fri.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-2 p.m. 
and 5-11:30 p.m.; Sun. noon-9 p.m. AE, DC, 
CB, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. No access. 


Specialities 
are sushi and one-pot soups, hedged with all 
the familiar dishes. Reliably good without 
showing off, and already crowded with 
Boston's wide variety of Japanese-food fiends. 
(9/88) 


Boston Lobster House, 256 Commercial 
St., Boston, 720-1188. Mon.-Thurs. noon-2:30 
p-m. and 5:30-10 p.m.; Fri. noon-2:30 p.m. and 
5:30-11 p.m.; Sat. 5:30-11 p.m.; Sun. 5:30-10 
p.m. All credit cards. Full bar. Access up one 
step. $14-20. 

Boston's first upscale lobster house, with 

eight lobster entrees, lobster stew, and lobster 
cocktail. A full menu of fancy seafood dishes, 
a few meat entrees, and a lengthy wine list. 
The owners and chefs are Chinese-American, 
so most of the lobster variations are Asian. 
Prices are very reasonable for the quality of 
ingredients and the atmosphere. A lot of 
romance for the money and a terrific new 
answer to “Where do I go for a good lobster?” 
(9/88) 
Boston Sail Loft, One Memorial Drive, 
Kendall Sq., Cambridge, 225-3888. Mon.- 
Wed. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Thurs. and Fri. 11:30 
a.m.-11 p.m.; Sat. 5-11 p.m.; Sun. noon-10 
p.m. AE, DC, MC and Visa. Full bar. $5-12. 

Cheap alternative to the two fancier 
seafood restaurants in Kendall Square. Good, 
generous fried-seafood platters, with calamari 
and clams the most outstanding. Good 
blackened tuna and some of the cheapest 
lobsters in town. (12/88) 

Daily Catch, 1 Kendall Sq., Cambridge, 
225-2300. Mon.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-10:30 p.m.; 
Sun. 5-10 p.m. All credit cards. Full bar. $9-17. 

Enlarged and_upscaled third outlet in a 

small chain of Italian seafood places special- 
izing in outstanding squid dishes. Fried 
calamari still superb; joined here by whiting 
soup, monkfish marsala. Eels from a live tank. 
(1/88) 
Pistachio’s, 50 Church St., Harvard 
Square, Cambridge, 497-5488. Mon.-Thurs. 
5-10 p.m.; Fri. 5-11 p.m.; Sat. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. 
and 5-11 p.m.; Sun. 11 a.m.- 4 p.m. and 5-9 
p-m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $11-15. 

Excellent seafood, first good seafood 
bouillabaisse in a whale’s age. Also fine trio of 
grilled sausage, shrimp and scallion pancakes, 
bluefish oriental. Good service, but loud, 
smoky, and uncomfortable location. (11/88) 


SOUTHEAST ASIAN 


Bangkok House, 50 John F. Kennedy St., 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge, 547-6666. Daily 
noon-3 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and wine. No 
access; a full flight of stairs below sidewalk 
level. $6-12. 

Nice, inexpensive, second-rank Thai res- 

taurant in a Harvard Square basement. Two 
nixes: fried sate and mediocre pad thai. But 
several pluses: a tasty seafood combination in 
a pot, an exquisite, incendiary beef with basil 
leaves and chili, a toothsome tod man koong 
appetizer, and a delicious fried honey banana 
dessert. (10/88) 
Maxim’s House, 84-86 Harrison Ave., 
Chinatown, Boston, 451-5282. Daily 9 a.m.- 
midnight. All credit cards. Beer and wine. 
$4-8.50. 

Everything here is good. Spring rolls, 
summer rolls, and Vietnamese egg rolls are all 
on the same menu. Try the crab-and-shrimp 
soup with “glass rice” noodles. Blackboard 
specials of spiced fried squid and chicken 
curry are both recommended. (1/88) 

1032-1036, Beacon St,, Audubon 
Circle, Brookline, 566-3122. Sun.-Thurs. 11:30 
a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. 11:30 a.m.-3 
p-m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Sat. 11:30 a.m.-10:30 
p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and wine. $7-12. 

First-class new Thai restaurant with dazzl- 

ing food and decor. Don’t miss Pattaya roll 
(the thinnest, crunchiest spring rolls possible), 
Penang beef, ruby shrimp, crystal noodle 
soup, or the “diet dish” Marina Bay broiled 
scallops. Solid versions of pad thai and sate, 
and a homy, sweet coconut milk and banana 
dessert. (10/88) 
Saigon Maxima, 57 Beach St., Chinatown, 
Boston, 436-3322. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-1i p.m. 
Fri.-Sun. 9 a.m.-midnight. No credit cards. No 
liquor. Access up three steps. 

Trilingual menu (Vietnamese, Chinese, 

English). From noodle soups and rice plates to 
elaborate table-cooked fondues. Wonderful 
flu-busting soups. (3/88) 
Sukhothai, 312 Bowdoin St., Dorchester, 
Meeting House Hill, 825-4930, 825-9397. 
Tues.-Sun. 11 a.m.- 9:30 p.m. No credit cards; 
personal checks accepted. No liquor. 

Good, very cheap neighborhood Thai 
restaurant owned by hero-chef who rescued 
six American consular employees during the 
Iran hostage crisis. (4/88) 


The Hot and Sour Line 


If you have had a bad experience with 
one of the restaurants listed, let us 
know. Contact the Hot and Sour Line, 
c/o Robert Nadeau; the Boston Phoe- 
nix, 126 Brookline Avenue, Boston 
02215. 


LL 
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Continued from page 5 

Coco Loco, the Suffering Bastard, 
the Navy Grog, the Zombie, the 
Munni Kai, and others. The 
Trader waved his swizzle stick 
over some tired Cantonese 
cuisine and presto! 
Hawaiian ribs, flaming bro- 
chettes, Shrimp Ambrosia. 

The question was, could the 
taste still satisfy us? It could. But 
now it looked as though a few 
new tricks had been slipped onto 
the plateful of sweet-and-sour 
tidbits. Some emporiums cater to 
Szechuan-tripped taste buds. 
Others are Thai-ed up. However, 
there are still places where Poly- 
nesian cuisine has been allowed 
to flourish unhindered by trends 
or tastefulness. After all, a plate 
of breaded shrimp sitting atop 
some canned pineapple, draped 
with maraschino cherries, and set 
aflame by a waiter with a Bic 
lighter is really what Polynesian 
food is about. - 

We found temples to the great 
Trader Vic all over suburbia, their 
menus replete with Hurricane 
Busters. We feasted on pu-pu 
platters, fried rice, tropical drinks, 


and the occasional entree. We. 


tried to decipher the meaning of 
the rituals we encountered — the 
solemn arrival of the twin bowls 
of mustard and duck sauce, the 
Easter Island imagery, the for- 
tune-cookie message that said, 
“Someone is taking you on a 
shopping trip in Milan.” 

Just what is it that makes a 


diner’s thoughts turn to fried 


rice? Could it be that the doodads 
on the outside of one of these rib 
shrines are the architectural 
equivalent of the sweet, over- 
battered shrimp waiting inside? 
What lured us to one Newton 
emporium was a towering neon 
sign, bearing a large bright yel- 


low Polynesian moon, palm tree, 
and multicolored stars. Once in- 
side, we thrilled to the overhead 
lights covered with seahorse 
shades. On the other hand, we're 
not sure what it was that inspired 
the remarkable architecture of 
Saugus’s Kowloon — it’s part 
teepee, part Chinese temple, part 
pcs lodge. And to find the 
customary grass hut (a gar- 
gantuan version, naturally), we 
had to walk past the newly 
opened Thai bistro off the 
Kowloon’s lobby. But decor alone 
does not a Polynesian restaurant 
make, as a peek into Newton's 
China Sails will prove. A glance 
at the huge dragon on the ceiling 


and you know the inspiration, 
decor-wise, was not South Pacific 
but Beowulf. 

We shortly concluded that the 
newly opened Weylu’s (it’s the 
imperial temple on a hill above 
Route 1’s strip of food em- 
poriums) is perhaps better ex- 
perienced as theater than as 
dinner. That's because serving up 
Chinese-American kitsch like no- 
body’s business is the business 
Weylu’s is in. The Xanadu-in- 
spired pleasure garden houses 


‘waterfalls, bridges,.a man-size 


smiling Buddha, dragon gar- 
goyles, bird cages, moon gates, 
water-lily lamps. Food lust aside 


(and we had to admit that 


Weylu’s fried rice was just about 
the best we encountered), we 
couldn't shake the thought that 
we'd waited an hour to eat at 
what was really a Chinese Ho- 
Jo’s. 

But, after all, dining Polynesia- 
style means you consume things 
(and consume them with glee) 
such as eggrolls that, as one 
dinner companion put it, are 
more green inside than pink. It’s 
a given that the fried shrimp will 
be overwhelmed by its batter. 
And fried rice sometimes just 
tastes brown. But our dinner-time 
detective work often paid off. We 
turned up foodstuffs we liked at 
each emporium: the spareribs at 


rib-eye view Boston 


Cambridge (491-5377). 


Hill Mall (734-1700). 


your best Hawaiian shirt. 


Prodigal Polynesia diners can find sweet-and-sour sanctuaries all over suburbia. What ; 
follows are our notes on a few local rib huts, chosen as randomly as the trade winds blow. 


Aku-Aku, 109 Brookline Avenue, Boston (536-0420); 149 Alewife Brook Parkway, 


Posh setting features pink vinyl chairs nestling up to maraschino-cherry-red — 
wall mural depicts volcanoes and campfires that sparkle and flicker. 


China Sails of Chestnut Hill, 1202 Boylston (Route 9), Brookline, across sfrom the. Chestnut 


For post-shopping-spree spareribs, Mustard and duck sauce are ladted out of tule: vats 
_ by polite waiters wearing trim red smocks, . 


South Pacific Restaurant, 1152 Beacon Street, Newton (332-7250). 
_ A special twirl of the paper umbrella for the light fixtures bearing seahorse shades. Ask 
for a booth in the rear — that’s where the mock shes ioscan hut is. 


Weylu’s, Route 1, Saugus (222-1632). 
Cavernous lobby, filled with waterfalls, moon gates, rock gardens, and eecgnyies: 8 the 
perfect setting for a miniature-golf course. 


Kowloon, Route 1, Saugus (233-0077). 
For equal servings of kitsch and comfort, this was our all-around favorite venue. Wear 


— RD and jL 


Aku-Aku were as large, flavorful, 
and fatful as the chicken wings 
were small, lean, and nicely 
spiced. And the eggroll was 
stuffed with overcooked celery — 
but tasty overcooked celery. At 
China Sails, the chicken fingers 
were better than we deserved. 
The spareribs at South Pacific got 
our applause, and the chicken 
wings at Weylu’s were plump 
and perky. The chef with the 
heart of Polynesian gold, how- 
ever, works at Kowloon, where 
the wontons are filled with cream 
cheese. We've never encountered 
dairy products anywhere near an 
Oriental menu, but we're pretty 
sure not much can top baked 
cream cheese. 

We're delighted to say that 
aside from a core group of Trader 
Vic-invented drinks that remain 
unchanged from place to place — 
a Zombie is a Zombie is a Zombie 


' — we did some creative sipping 


while on this case. At Aku-Aku, 
we ordered a Dr. Funk, which 


_ taught us that anise liqueur is just — 


the thing to wash down misery. A 
Weylu’s Gasifer put us under the 
table (to this day we make the 
sign of the cross at the mere 


" mention of banana liqueur), but 


the Rangoon Ruby (vodka, 
liqueur, cranberry and lemon 
juice) was just the thing to sip on 
while we waited for our table. 
One night, we ordered a Pineap- 
ple Passion, a pifia-colada-like 
brew served in a real pineapple 
and thought we heard voices, But 
at Kowloon, our libations came in 
ceramic pineapples, and it was all 
we could do not to take the little 
pineapple mugs home in our 
bags. At another venue we ‘had a 
Munni Kai (“dangerous villain”). 
Sipping this pink concoction, 
which came in a tall ceramic 


. glass sporting a lady in a kimono, 


we knew why Amelia Earhart 
had disappeared among the Pa- 
cific islands and never called 
home. Oo 


\ Bangkok House 
Fine 
The FIRST and the BEST Thai Restaurant in Cambridge 


Spicy Seafood, Duck, Chicken & Beef Dishes 


Convenient to public transportation, centrally located in 
Harvard Square 


50 J.F.K. St., Cambridge 


Thai Cuisine 


547-6666 


Including: 
> Marinated Rotisserie Chicken 
» Homemade Chicken Pot Pie 
> Soup of the Day 

> Fresh Hot Vegetables - 
Cold Salads 

» Fresh Baked Goods 


PORTER SQUARE ARCADE 
One Porter Square 
Cambridge, MA 

Chicken Hotline: 864-8686 


Call Ahead and your order will be HOT AND READY TO GO when a are 


50% 
a WHOLE! 


CHICKEN! 


Please present coupon before I 
ordering. Not to be used with ] 
other coupons or offers. Good at 
Porter Square, Cambridge. I 


! OFFER EXPIRES 8/15/89 4 OFFER EXPIRES 8/15/89! 


Boston Chicken 
Take-Home Cooking 


Marinated 
Rotisserie Chicken 


other coupons or offers. Good at 
ambridge. 


announces 


... Strikes us as a small miracle. 
prepared, slightly It is by far the best of three 

spicy tastes and priced so The Harbus News . 


DINNER 
Sun.-Thurs. 5:00 - 10:00 pm 
Fri-Sat. 5:00-10:30 pm 


45 1/2 Mt. Auburn St. Harvard Square 


Stam Garden 


Siamese Kitchen 
PARTY ROOM AVAILABLE Mon.-Sat. 11:30-3 pm 
EREE PARKING AT DINNER 


354-1718 . 


featuring 


STON 


TAKE HOME COOKING 


OFFI 
CF CHICKEN! 
POT PIE} 


Gen. ANY SIZEt 


Please present coupon before 
ordering. Not to be used with 


Porter Square, C. 


South End 


CAMBRIDGE 
ALEWIFE PARKWAY. 
NEXT TO ALEWIFE (1) 


BOSTONS' GREAT | 
CHINESE POLYNESIAN FOOD 


Enter an all new world of 
tropical dining and enjoy our 

sensational Polynesian Lounge 
featuring Panavision wide screen TV- 
ALL major sporting events ! 


Luncheon - Dinner - Take-out 
We Deliver all day! - 536-0420 


* Kenmore * Back Bay * Beacon Hill 
North End neighborhoods plus Allston 
ind parts of Brookline _ 


109 saa AVE. - AMPLE PARKING ALL LOCATIONS! 
VISIT OUR OTHER LOCATIONS IN 


TASTE AND SERVICE 


232-7175 
299 Ave. + Boston 
Open 24 Hours/7 days a week 
730-8105 
In The Galleria- 350 Brookline Ave. 
Eat In - Take-out 


RF 


Ta Chien 


906 Beacon St., Boston 
WE DELIVER 
247-3666 


7 days 
5:30 p.m. - 10:30 p.m, 


Dinner 7 days 


11:30 a.m.-1:00 a:m. J 


WORCESTER 
EAST CENTRAL ST. 
NEAR CENTRUM 


C EAL. SUXTION 


R.A N 
625-1100 


12 Highland Ave. Somerville 


Daily Specials 
TIPS & PIZZA 


Seutecd Dishes at $6.95 
Fri. & Sat.- Prime Rib $9.95 
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Continued from page 5 

came to worship Dinah, were the 
cheerful backroom joints that 
featured ‘something the New 
York Times called “regional 
cuisine.” I’m talking tiny tables 
with mismatched flatware and 
crispy blackened catfish still siz- 
zling from the pan, Downtown 
diners where the chef would 
come out to your booth and have 
you taste a new kind of borscht 
that he’d just invented. East Side 
cantinas where even at midnight 
‘ you might have to wait a few 
minutes for your chili because a 
new batch of cornbread was just 
coming out of the oven. 

New York’s regional cuisine 
was my favorite. So when I 
moved to the suburbs, I consoled 
myself by thinking that I was 
moving to a “region.” And may- 
be, out in the countryside, Dinah 
would show me a whole new 
world of steamy kitchens turning 
out delicacies reaped from local 
fields and streams. I was wrong. 

Places to eat in the ‘burbs are 
not so much restaurants as they 
are retail establishments. We are 
not so much diners as we are 
victims of market research. Out 
_ here, more fuss is made over the 
kind of box your pizza is de- 
livered in than the quality of the 
crust. Which, now that I think of 
it, tastes like the kind of box that 
it’s delivered in. I seem to be the 
only person in the suburban 
world who thinks that “spit 
guard” and “restaurant” are in- 
compatible terms. Because I do 
not relish chicken wings, potato 
skins, Thousand Island dressing, 
or liquid cheese, I am more likely 
to starve than be fed at a 
suburban eatery. 

* 
Last night I went on a date with 


a man who had found me by 


hurling the phone book to the 
fl 


oor and throwing a dart at it. He 
promised to take me to a “very 
nice place” for dinner. “Out of 
the way,” he’d said. “Lots of 
atmosphere, delicious food.” 

I aecepted, and Time of Date 
negotiations began. “How about 
six?” he Said. 

“Ten or nothing,” I retorted. 


“T hafta eat by seven or I'll die!” 


he said. 
“Eight-thirty is my final offer,” 
I said, “and I'll buy the drinks.” 


“Wear something really nice,” 


he said, “and eight o'clock it is.” 

So I dressed. I dressed deeply 
and profoundly, weighing drape 
against color, seeing God in the 
details. My date showed up at 
7:30 in acid-washed denims and a 
clean ‘shirt. We got into 
Pontiac and drove so many miles 
of rural road that I was beginning 
to wonder if I was being kid- 
napped. At long last we arrived at 
a converted carriage house set 
against a backdrop of rolling 
hills. It looked pretty. My spirits 
rose for a brief moment, until I 
noticed the dozens of wingless 
chickens assembling in the lamp- 
lit parking lot. Some of them 
wore signs: STOP CHICKEN DIS- 


ARMAMENT and YOU CALL THIS > 


APPETIZING? Burly men in T- 
shirts bearing the restaurant's 
logo were pelting the chickens 
with rocks and old baked 
potatoes. 

My date, undaunted by the 
clucking picket line, hustled me 
up the path and _ through 
enormous double doors with 
etched-glass windows. Inside, 
our ears were assaulted by a 
drunken din coming from the 


direction of the lounge. Behind 


Western-style swinging doors, 
the leftover happy-hour crowd 
was singing along to a polka-like 
ditty and shouting smutty lyrics 
at the end of each verse. “Hey!” 


said my date. “If I'd known that 
Bobby ‘Boom-Boom’ Smith was 
here tonight, we could have come 
earlier! He’s a riot! Free hors 
d’oeuvres, too!” While he tapped 
his sneakers in time to the music, 
I stared at a placard in the lobby 
that read, “Wednesday, ladies 
drink half-price!” and listened to 
snippets of conversation wafting 


' from the lounge: “Can my father 


buy you a drink?” drifted a boozy 
baritone. 

A hostess with a bow tie, 
whom I immediately accepted as 


‘my personal savior, finally ar- 


rived and escorted us safely past 
the braying lounge ensemble and 
into a vast, gloomy dining area 
that .may -have once housed 
barnyard pals and now held the 
scent of roasted cow flesh. The 
room was illuminated by flicker- 
ing electric candles and green- 
hooded bankers’ lamps, which 
threw eerie shadows on the rustic 
bric-a-brac that dripped from the 
beams on the ceiling. We wound 
our way through a maze of tables, 
past a gas fire that added safe, 
reliable cheer to the artificial 
hearth, and into a far corner of 
the room. There, we were seated 
directly underneath a_ broken 
pitchfork, a broken hoe, and a 
large rusted bear trap. We settled 
into our captain’s chairs and 
wrestled open the 24-by-36-inch 
green-vinyl portfolios that the 
tiny hostess had hoisted into our 
laps. “I’m starved,” said my date. 
“Let's get appetizers.” 

We consulted the gargantuan 
menu. After a two-page descrip- 
tion of the building’s history 
written entirely in barely legible 
calligraphy, we stumbled upon 
the chapter entitled “Stimulating 
Starters.” There were 30 ap- 
petizers listed. 1 counted. Fifteen 
of these were chicken wings. 
“Something for everyone!” ex- 
claimed my date, squinting in the 
dim light. There were “bar-b- 


que” wings, blue-cheese wings, 
Oriental wings, wings with salsa, 
wings with fake hickory smoke, 
wings on toast, “lite” wings with 
carrot sticks and cottage cheese, 
decadent wings with chocolate 
sauce and whipped cream, wings 
with a French manicure, com- 
muter wings, wings with IV 
tracks, wing fritters, pickled 
wings, and wings in fishnet 
stockings with garters. 

The 15 other appetizers were 
potato skins. My date was ex- 
cited. “Oh, man, skins with sour 
cream, bacon bits, ketchup, and 
ranch dressing, that’s for me.” I 
smiled, avoided eye contact, and 
returned to the menu, hunting 
desperately for some mention of 
salads, but to no avail. I flipped 
past three pages of “Gut-Buster 
Sandwiches” and came upon 
“Elegant Entrees.” There, in 
spidery script, were two dozen 
varieties of “gourmet” burgers. 
(“The biggest you've ever seen!” 
gushed the copy. “Get ready to 
unhinge your jaws!) There were 
also five different cuts of prime 
rib (ranging from “massive” to 
“prehistoric”), surf ‘n’ turf, and 
fish ‘n’ chips. “Order anything 
you want, doll,” said my date. 
“T've got a two-fer coupon.” 

Our waiter arrived, wearing 
wide red suspenders festooned 
with buttons. WAITERS DO IT 
ENTREES, read one of them. 
Another was an official badge for 
the Heimlich Maneuver Associa- 
tion, complete with photo ID. 
“Hi, I'm Stinky,” he half-yelped. 
“lll be your waiter tonight. 
Would you like to hear about our 
specials?” At this point, the red- 
nosed man at the table to our 
right clutched his chest and fell to 
the floor. “No more beef!” he 
gasped. “No fried food! Waiter, 
please fresh vegetables, 
please!” Suddenly, a herd of 
waiters came running, all wield- 
ing six-foot-long pepper grinders. 


“Fresh pepper?” they cried in 
unison. “Did somebody say 
‘fresh pepper’?” 

The manager was summoned 
and the red-nosed man was 
cleared away. My appetite, by 
then, had grown faint, despite the 
basket of disgustingly sweet 
blueberry muffins that Stinky 
had placed before us. I wanted 
something simple, like a piece of 
broiled fish. I asked Stinky. He 
laughed. “If it were on the menu, 
ma‘am, Id gladly serve it to you, 
believe me.” 

I tried again: would Stinky 
please ask the chef if he could 
manage to broil a piece of the fish 
chips fish? 

“No ma‘am,” he stammered, “I 
can’t do that. It's not on the 
menu.” 

I offered up a silent prayer to 
Jack Nicholson and gave it one 
more try. “How about the surf ‘n 
turf, broiled, without the turf?” 
Stinky looked at the ceiling 
(quivering bear trap), and then at 
his feet (gigantic white high- 
tops), and seemed to come to a 
conclusion. “I'll be right back,” 
he said. 

But Stinky didn’t come back. 
Instead, the manager marched 
toward our table, flanked by the 
same burly bouncers who'd been 
torturing handicapped chickens 
in the parking lot. I knew he was 
the manager because he was the 
only employee in the place who 
wasn’t wearing sneakers. On his 
T-shirt was a button that said, 
WHAT'S YOUR BEEF? He came to 
our table, clasped his hands 
behind his back, and bounced 
lightly on the balls of his loafer- 
clad feet. He leaned toward me 
and smiled. 

“Is there a problem here, 
Miss?” he said, dripping with 
management-school style. “Be- 
cause if you're not happy, well, 
gee, perhaps you should take 

See DOMESTIC, page 14 
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Add some flavor to your 
Sunday with 
The Brunch 


Join Jeff Turton fora 
blend of styles and sounds 
sure to please all tastes. 


The Jazz Brunch 


1436 U Street NW 


(202) 462 


GREENPEACE 


We're making waves 


CUSTOMERS: 


RE: New location — 
DATE: July 3, 1989 


Phoenix Classified Offices are moving.... 
of July 3, the Phoenix Classified offices will 
be located at our new offices. 


WHERE: 126 Brookline Ave. 
Kenmore Square 
(near Fenway Park) 


CALL 267-1234 


PHOENIX CLASSIFIED 


IMPORTANT INFORMATION 
TOP PRIORITY 


As 


RAPHIC SERVICES 


the opportunity to place our 
resources at your service. 


If you have been looking for a reliable firm to produce your 
printed material, look no further. 

With a wealth of experience behind a talented staff, Phoenix 
Graphic Services has the resources to provide you with solid 
expertise whether your project is a simple flyer or an annual 
report. We are fortunate in being able to offer our clients the very 
latest Desk Top Publishing technology backed by experienced 


At Phoenix Graphic Services we offer a wideranging menu of 
services, including the design, production and printing of 
newsletters, advertisements, brochures, catalogs, letterheads, 
resumes and, of course, newspapers. , 

are sincere in treating each client's project as if it were our own: 
after all, your business és our business. 
Please call us soon. We welcome 


Pheenix 
GRAPHIC 
SERIES 


PHOENIX GRAPHIC SERVICES @ 126 Brookline Ave Boston 617-536-5390 X234 
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1989 
FINALIST PULITZER PRIZE. 


1988 
PENNEY-MISSOURI 
_' NEWSPAPER AWARD FOR 
FEATURE JOURNALISM. 


MoRrRE THAN YOUR EVERYDAY NEWSPAPER 


Unlimited Access 
to 


New England's Premier Online Information Service 
now $9.95/month! 


Join the service that has set a new standard for online value. 
Unlimited access to all basic services, now just $9.95/month. . 


¢ Send electronic mail, faxes and telexes around the world instantly. 
¢ Get the latest weather, news and sports around the world. 
¢ Join in worldwide conferences. 
¢ Play challenging interactive games. 
¢ Make discount travel arrangements. 
¢ Communicate with local radio and TV stations including 
WGBH and WCRB. 
¢ Hundreds of downloadable programs and more. 


See a FREE preview and sign up online: 


1. Dial (617) 576-0862. 

2. Press RETURN twice. 

3. At the Username prompt enter: JOINBOSTON 

4. At the Password prompt enter: PREVIEW 
If you have trouble logging on, or you have any other questions, call DELPHI/Boston 
Member Services at (617) 491-3393. *Unlimited access available through direct dial 
and Infopath access only. 


DELPHI/Boston Incorporated * Three Blackstone Street Cambridge MA 02139 | 
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your business to another estab- 
lishment.” The bouncers cracked 
their knuckles. “If there is not a 
problem, then I suggest that you 
order something from the menu 
and enjoy your dinner.” 

The trio, looking smug, turned 
on their Achilles’ tendons and 
disappeared into the gas-lit gloom 
from which they’d emerged. My 
date crawled back out from under 


‘his menu and glared in my 


general direction..“‘Happy now?” 
he muttered. I ordered a double 
Manhattan, which I drank very 
quickly. Then I ordered the “New 
York Strip,” and_tried not to 
watch while my date doused his 
prehistoric prime rib in A-1 
Sauce. 

Sometime during the main 
course, I heard the manager's 
voice emerging from the depths 
of the dining room. “This is not 
vinegar, sir,” he said in a “get 
tough” tone. “This is the red wine 
that you ordered, and I suggest 


you drink it because it will appear 
on your bill.” 


Soon, but not soon enough, it — 


was time for dessert. Stinky 
recited a litany of sins, from 
chocolate hazelnut torte to deep- 
fried chocolate ice cream. “We 
have ‘Real New York Style 


‘Cheesecake, he: said to me, 


having picked up on my personal 
dining theme. ‘It’s available with 
hot-fudge sauce, or Kahlua and 
Amaretto, or chocolate chips, or 
M&M’s, or crushed Heath bars, 
or an Oreo-cookie crust.” “How 
about plain?” I asked, as nicely as 
I could. Stinky bristled. My date 
glowered. “Let’s not start that 
again,” they growled in unison. — 

I passed on dessert. — 

A second cup of coffee would 
have been nice. A little conversa- 
tion, maybe, a small bask in the 
afterglow of beef, a chance to 
cool our hands by the gas fire. 


' Alas, Stinky had other ideas. 


“I'd like to close this section 
now,” he said. “May I take this?” 
He eagerly fondled the check. I 
was ready to slap his little hand, 
but my date interceded. “Sure, 
it’s getting late,” he said. I looked 
at my watch. It was 9:05. 0 
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Eating 


Continued from page 4 
theaters and shopping malls, 
supermarkets have not been 
broken up into smaller pieces or 
experienced turnover. If any- 
thing, they have only grown in 
size, becoming “superstores,” 
send standing as the last 
astions of the now-outdated 
concept of bounty without re- 
percussion, plenty without 
politics. Here is where Everyman 
can still consume without con- 
science if he wants. 

The produce is always beaut- 
iful — and constantly misted so 
that the lettuce and leeks and 
grapes are in a perennial state of 
shimmer. The aisles are always 
wide and long — to accom- 
modate bigger carts — and 
crammed with tempting products 
created with my convenience in 
mind. 

It is all, in fact, designed for me. 
Every box is designed to seduce, 
to enthrall, to reassure; to build 
my confidence and assuage anx- 
iety. I deserve the best, the 
products say. They know that my 
time is important (Suddenly 
Salad, Minute Gourmet). That I 
am intrigued — within reason! — 
by the foreign (zesty Mexican 


fiesta rice, Oriental-style side . 


dish). That I care about freshness 
(so many gardens in a box, so 
much lemon in everything, so 
much country style). That I have 
a sense of humor and can ap- 
preciate the words they invent 
(Chefwich, Mr. Marinade). That I 
have a belief in the unknown and 


"mysterious (Micromagic, Kitchen 


Magic, Oven Wizard). That, fi- 
nally, I am forgiving, when their 
desire to please goes a little 


haywire (oat-bran potato chips). 

And this, most of all, is why I 
love suburban supermarkets: be- 
cause they love me. Together, we 
have drama and excitement, ro- 
mance and mystery. There’s also 
poetry, as seen on the front of the 
box of another recent meal of 
mine, whose every line reflects 
the care its manufacturer takes to 
let me know I'm special: 

Uncle Ben's 

Country Recipe® 

Garden Pasta Salad 

Pasta, Crispy Vegetables, Season- 
ing Mix. 

Creamy Dijon - 

Inspired by the Finest Inns® 

Ready in minutes 

With our real crispy garden 
vegetables 

And on the other side of th 
box, there’s a little story that goes 
with this: “Family antiques, ori- 
ental rugs, brass beds and 
polished oak help create the 
special ambience that keeps vis- 
itors returning to the Governor's 
Inn in Ludlow, Vermont. 

“Innkeepers Deedy and 
Charles Marble prepare all their 
meals from scratch providing 
special breakfasts, afternoon tea 
and inventive six-course dinners. 
Using local ingredients and New 
England seafood, they have 
created award-winning recipes 
and many happy dinners.” 

You see what I mean? The 
beauty of this is, I don’t have to 
live in New England for these 
words to make sense. I don’t even 
have to eat the stuff inside: I just 
need to read the words “meals 
from scratch,” “special break- 
fasts,” and “happy dinners.” The 
fact they have nothing what- 
soever to do with the contents of 
the box is just fine. 

That's, in fact, what suburbia is 


all about. oe 
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Canon 
FaxPhone 8, 


Sends/Receives 


Documents 


Auto Document Feeder lets you load up to 

5 at once for speedy transmission. 
works as a desktop copier and 
nt muiti-function telephone with 


last# redial. 


FAXPHONE 8 


Canon Copier with Reduction & Enlargement 

Produces 8 letter-sized copies per minute! Works on any oe 
including letterhead, business cards, transparencies. Cartridge 
sold separately. (PC-25) ' 


VVVVVVVVVVVVVY 


Sun. Nannie PAY 
Sat. 1D AAT IO PAL 


‘Sun. Noon 10 6 
Mon.- 10 AM 10 


DEDHAM, MA 
(017) 329-2200 
(068 Prov. Rie. 1 


Sun. to PAS 
Mon.- Sat. 1OAM 9 PM 


Sal., PAY 


SEEKONK, MA SPRINGFIELD, MA WEYMOUTH, MA WOBURN, MA WORCESTER, MA 
(308) 336-4800 (415) 543-5100 (617) 337-$770 (017) 936-5989 1308) 8S@-9800 - 

Sq. Mail 740 Street Mal! 
Noon to Noon to PAI Sun.. Naon to 6 PA Sun., Noon to 6 Pat Sun., Neon to 6 
Mon Fr. Noon to Mon.- Naon to 9 1OAM 9 PM Mon.- Sat.. 10AM to 9 PAL Mon.- Sat. TAM IO PA 
Sat. IO Sab. OAM IO PM 
NEWINGTON, CT ALBANY, NY POUGHKEEPSIE, NY GREECE, NY HENRIETTA, NY 
(209) 666-4590 (318) 459-1900 (91.4) 297-7400 (711 723-0800 (716) 427-8180 
3108 Berton Turnpke Plaza Conaes Commons 
Sun. AAtIO SPAY 11 AADIO SPAN pun... Noon to 5 PAT Noon to 5 Sun.. Noon to PAL 
Mon.- Sai. 10 AAT IO 9 PAS Man.- Fn. Noon to 9 PAS Mon.- 10 AM to 9 PAI Mon.-Fri. Naan to 9 PAS Mon. Fr. Noon to 9 PAL 


1O AM PAS 


Sat. IOS Pat 


echmere pr y the words “super pnce. 


LECHMERE RAINCHECK POLICY 


try our best to have all advertised items available. If we're out of stock, 
comparable 


we 
we'll be happy to issue a raincheck or offer a 
reduction. 


comparable 


price 


LECHMERE RETURN POLICY 

If you are not happy with your purchase, please return it within 30 days, in its 
item ata Original packaging, with your receipt. We'll repair it, exchange it, issue a 

reiund or it your account. 


VVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVY 
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(60 4) (603) 691-1000 (603) 894-6900 
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IMPORTANT INFORMATION 


FOR PHOENIX — 


_ CLASSIFIED CUSTOMERS. | 


Were. moving 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION TWO, JUNE 30, 1989 


Partnership for a Drug-Free America 


to talk with others who feel 
as I do. Sometimes I can't 


attend or deal with 
others. I still need to talk. . |-{} 


and that means a lot foe-yo8, 
|-our Classified customer... a ar 
brand new office designed'to As of 3, 
ANGRY? ||| seweyoueven more ‘The 
LONELY ? efficiently...new,even office: 
ive compu be located at 
"In the past, I turned to _and more . . . we are looking 
alcohol or drugs to ease my forward to seeing you as we 126 Brookline Ave 
don't celebrate our terrific new Kenmore Square 
althou n want to. 
know that my life's better for (near Fenway Park) 
having said NO. It is helpful seca 


“1-550-SA-NO ||" 


THE INNER POWER 


DEVELOPMENT CENTER® 
Psychotherapy 
The Inner Power Development Center 
combination of psychotherapy and h for 


the sR of anxiety, depression, 
tion, substance 


sues. 


a wide variety of psychotherapeutic is-} 
Treating individuals and and couples. 


abuse, concentration and 


Scale, 


® pregnancy and 
¢ couple relatio 
issues 


parenting 


Individual and family counseling for: 


ips 
decision-making 


Support and Group Counseling 


For more information and for service requests 
call: COPE 617-357-5588 
530 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MA 02116 


st-partum issues 


They never asked to be born. But their mother's 
owners 
surely find them good homes. 

They didn’t realize that most of the 13,5 million 


nice homes like yours 
make room for more. 
Having vour pet spayed or neutered is the only 


in your neighb 


the local animal shelter would 
gets chances of living a longer and healthier 
is 
your pets from act IV. you 
son you'll have fixed. 
Talk to your veterinarian. Or contact the MSPCA 
for a free information packet on birth control 


for your pet. 


MSPCA 
for animals 
Prev to Animats 


Crueity 
350 South Huntington Avenue. Boston. MA 021 30 (617) 522-7400 (In the Springfield area, call (413) 736-2992). 
For membership information and a frce copy of our magazine, or write the ‘A. 


Animals. call 


PROGRAM HIGHLIGHTS boston Cable Channels A3 and A8 


= 
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Boston residents can make their 
own television programs. 

It's possible on community access 
television. 

They can produce their programs 
for cable television viewers in the city 
and they can learn these skills in 
workshops designed for people who 
have never had video production 
experience. 

These workshops are a community 
service provided by BNN-TV, The 
Boston Neighborhood Network. 

Workshop graduates can use BNN 
equipment to produce their own 
programs for Cable Channels A3 and 
A8 in Boston after completing BNN 
requirements. 

These community access television 
channels are part of the basic service 
offered to Boston's 90,000 cabled 


- homes by the non profit Boston 


Community Access And 
Programming Foundation. 

On Monday evening at 7 p.m., an 
orientation meeting for portable 
camera and studio workshop 
applicants will be held at the 
Blackstone Community School 
Access Center, 50 W. Brookline St. in 
the South End. Registration will take 
place for June workshops. 

A $5 BNN-TV membership fee is 
required to register, also a $10 


- deposit to reserve a place ina 


workshop, refundable at the 
completion of the course. 


Watch Neighborhood Network 
News—aAll About Boston. 5:30, 9:00 
and 11:00 p.m., Monday thru Friday, 
with Anchor Chris Lovett. 


|. taillight _ fixed, 
. would-be Starsky may get closer 


Policing 


Continued from page 8 
‘attention to her comings and 
goings were starting to wear on 


«ny. sister's delicate nerves. She 
was beginning to feel picked on, 


even harassed, especially con- 
‘sidering that she’s a homeowner 


‘and a taxpayer in the very town . 


‘that the police keep trying to 
protect from rifftaff I like her. She 
was beginning. to think about 


taking her tax dollars and voting : 


| mental-health professionals and 


many thrown plates, my sister 
‘Worked through her feelings of 

anger and found inner peace. She 
enlined that her move to, the 
suburbs has given to 
‘the otherwise meaningless lives 


these small-town law-enforce- 


-ment_ officers. Now, instead .of 
getting irritated by their per- 
sistent attempts to find mney in 
the vicifiity of her person; she 

reaches a little deeper and gives 


“something: of herself inorder to 


make their dull duty just:a-teeny 
bit more like Hill Street Blues. If 


_. the force ‘seems particularly de- 


pressed one week, she may wait a 
few days to have that broken 
so that some 


to his ticket-writing quota. On 
nights when the peace seems as 


‘sithough: it’s never going to be 


disturbed, Cynthia treats the de- 
spondent patrolmen to a new 
wig, or maybe an illegal U-turn in 
the center of town. They, in 
return, lavish her with elaborate 


_ traffic violations. 


I wonder what the cops ever 
did without her. She is the bright, 
elusive butterfly of crime; they 
give chase to a dream, writing 
citations like legal love notes to 
the leading lady of their crime- 
and-punishment fantasies. It has 
become their way of saying, 
“Thank you, ma‘am, fox. not 


-fithing this town," 


Hating 


Continued from page 9. 
suburbs. Ever. In Newtonville, 
it’s an event when you see a black 
person in the Star Market. 

This realization festers and 


’ grows. You find yourself waking 


up on Saturday mornings and 
thinking, well, what could I do 
today out here in the suburbs? 
You run through the options. You 
could go to the dry cleaner or the 
laundromat. You could.go to the 
True Value hardware store. You 
could go to Debbie’s Pet Land, 
the local pet-supply store in 
Newtonville. And if your clothes 
are clean, you need no hardware, 
and you don’t-have a pet? Well, 
you get in your car and you go 
somewhere sensible, like the city. 
* * * 

I finally abandoned the ‘burbs 
last year and moved to the North 
End, where it's gritty and 
crowded and cramped and ex- 
pensive and impossible to find a 
parking space. I love .it there. I 
drive home at night and it's an 
adventure. I guess this is a 
question of attitude. Back in the 
‘burbs, I used to drive home at 
night, pull into the driveway, 
turn off the ignition, and walk up 
a path to my door. Every day. 
Twenty-five steps. The same, 
exact, never-changing 25 steps. 
These days, the trip home is a 
daily challenge, not unlike a hunt 
for wild game. Where will a space 
be lurking this time? Will I find 
one at all? If I do, will I have to 
fight for it? Will I be able to ease 
my way into it in one clean shot 
or will I face a 20-point-parallel- 
parking challenge? Great stuff. 

But I guess the, suburbs do get 
under your skin in some way, 
even if you're a die-hard 
urbanite. The place | live in now 
has a rooftop deck. For the first 
time, I’m seriously 
planting tomatoes. 
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All but one of these world heavyweight championship bouts 
went the distance. (The match between Johnson and Johnson 
was a draw, appropriately enough.) Tell us who got the decision in 


1) 11) - 


2) 12) 
3) 13) 
4) 14) 
5) - 15) 
6) 16) 
7) 17) 
8) — 18) 
9) 
10) — 20) 


Rules 


1. Prizes for solving the Puzzle will be Boston Phoenix Puzzle 


Winner T-shirts. . 


2. All entries must be received at the Phoenix office (addressed 
to Puzzle #661 Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, Boston 
02215) by noon on Monday, July 10. Phoenix employees and their 


immediate families are ineligible. 


3. In the event of disputes or ties, the judges 
final and arbitrary. We only have 10 T-shirts to give away each 
week, so when there are more than 10 winners we'll have a 


lottery. 
4. All entries must be accompanied by the Puzzle page. When 
possible, the answers should be entered on the Puzzle page. 


Name 


* decisions will be 


Address 


City/Zip 


T-shirt size 


Solution #659 


Almost all of the entries to ‘Dress Code’’ were from women, 
which isn’t surprising. Then again, nearly two-thirds of them were 
incorrect, which is. Most of the errors involved the chemise, 
sheath, and shift. if you couldn't identify the short shorts you're in 


big trouble. 


The fashions were: 3) chemise, 9) kilt, 19) gaucho, 7) blouson, 
15) flared, 1) Empire, 6) sheath, 8) box pleats, 10) dirndi, 16) 
jumpsuit, 12) wrap, 2) princess, 4) smock, 17) short shorts, 14): 
inverted pleat, 11) gored, 20) Bermuda shorts, 27) walking shorts, 
18) knickers, 22) bell bottoms, and 5) shift. 

We're sending T-shirts to the fashion plates below. 

1) Kathleen Maguire and Cathy Waish, Lexington 


2) Sara Rath, Boston 

3) Suzanne Saul, Brookline 

4) Allison Norton, Cambridge 

5) Celia Brown, Maiden 

6) Kathy Townsend, Medford 

7) Russ Varney, Burlington 

8) Christine Gardner, Mariboro 

9) Lorna Fredd, Towhsend 
10) Elizabeth Gassman, Boston 


#661 Decisions, decisions 


You want 


CHECK INTOA 
TRAVEL CAREER 


Youwantanewcareer 
You love travel 


v You like working with people 
Aa American 


Airlines SABRE Training 
You need @studentioan 
You want placement 

assistance 


US! 

(617) 547-7750 

Day, Evening & Saturday 
Courses Start Soon! 


ur. 
6:30 June 


TRAVEL 
EDUCATION 
CENTER 

104 Mt. Aubum St, Cambridge, MA 


Nashua, NH (603) 680-7200 


Affiliated with 


Crimson & Heritage Travel 
New England's Largest Travel Agency 


MULTI COLOR & COLOR LASER MR BIG™ 
® High speed, high quality copying — BLACK OFFSET COPIES GIANT COPIES 
fect abate PRINTING * Canon color laser copies to © Copies, to 3 ft. x 25 ft. 
enlarges & reduces Nevalett het 11 in. x 17 in. Enlarged and reduced 
|. © GBC and Velo binding envelopes, resumes, carbonless forms * Color laser overhead transparencies * Bond, vellum or colored paper output 
“© 7 days a week, while you wait. © Typesetting to Bie = 11 © While you wait service 
© Brilliant color Cibachrome prints and - ints, engineeri line 
-. FAX SERVICE | Photostats Blueprints, engineering drawings 
Send and receive worldwide - Folding, collating, cutting, binding From artwork, 35mm slides, chromes, 
® Instant offset printing 3-D objects 
“CALL 
BOSTON/BACK BAY DOWNTOWN/FINANCIAL DISTRICT 
815 Boylston Street 267-9267 260 Washington Street (near School St.) 367-3370 
‘opposite Prudential) Sun 12-8, Mon-Fri 7:30-10, Sat 9-5. 
12-8, Monday-Friday 7:30-11 85 Franklin Street (near Filene’s) 451-0233 
Saturday 8:30-6 13 Congress Street (near State St.) 367-2738 
‘601 Street 267-7448 Monday-Friday 7:30-10, Saturday 9-5 
(Copley Sq. at Dartmouth) Congress Street (at High Street) 451-1566 
Monday-Friday 7:30-9 101 Summer Street (near High St.) 350-7084 
1295Beacon Street —731-6775 — 330-8880 
CHESTNUT HILL 
Route 9, #1188 (at Hammond St.) 
See our ad in the opposite Star Market) 731-1909 
NYNEX Yellow Pages Say Monday-Friday 7:30-10 


FAST PICK-UP & DELIVERY 
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THE WHIRLPOOL APPLIANCES 


® Fabric Softener and Bleach 


YOU'VE BEEN WAITING FOR. 


Whirlpool Washer 
Model LA7680XT 

Super Capacity 2 Wash & Spin 
Speeds * Gentle Wash System Auto 
Cool-Down Care * 8 Cycles * 4 Push- 


button Wash/Rinse Water Temp. 
Selections ® “infinite” Water Level 
Selections * Extra Rinse Option 


Dispensers MAGIC CLEAN® 
Self-Cleaning Lint Filter © Double-Duty i 


_ Whirlpool Dryer 


Model LE7680XS Electric 


Whirlpool Dryer 
Model LG7681XS Gas 
* Super Capacity * Equa-Flow/Gentie 


| 


Whirlpool No-frost Refrigerator 
Model ET20AKXS 
° 19.9 cu. ft. Total Refrigerated 
Volume ¢ Provision for Optional 
ICEMAGIC™ Automatic Ice Maker 
¢ Adjustable DURAWHITE™ Wire 
Shelves * Vegetable Crisper with 
convenient See-through Cover 
* Adjustable Meat Pan « Up-front 
Temperature Controls « Durable 
DURASHIELD™ Seamiess Liner ~~ 


Switch * Covered Butter and 


Utility Compartment © No- 
fingerprint Textured Steel Doors 


* Adjustable Rollers Power Saver. 


Whirlpool 
Mode! DU8900XT 
* 16 Cycle/Options with 6 
Automatic Cycles « CLEAN TOUCH™ 
Console * QUIET WASH™ System 

¢ POWER CLEAN™ Washing System 


i Baskets * Rinse Aid Dispenser 


* Giant High Side Racks/Adj. Upper 
Rack * Black/Aimond Door Panel 


WHAT ARE YOU WAITING 


Whirlpool and it's dealers support 


CHILOREN IN SELF-CARE 


ask us for further information or call 1-800-252-SAFE. 


ROME SAFE 


AVAILABLE CUOMO'S 
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2 
Whirlpool Heat Drying System * 6 Drying Cycles 
“Infinite” Ternp. Selections * Knit 4 
Setting * End-of-Cycle & Lint Signals 
\ * Extta-Large Top Mounted Lint Screen 
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ESTATE 
APARTMENTS 
T ps ine. $975 htd, 

T aval 
ARLINGTON, a spacious 


7rm, 2br also sunroom, of- 
Mystic 
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é 
CAMB/PORT, nr MIT/t 
2BR in own-oc 3fam w/ & 
W/O, walk to’ river, 
We have a of m 5 
1-5 Gr apts/nses. in 
area. Rents fre 
$650-2000. RE 868-0708 
CAMBRIDGE E. Studio $5 
inci all utils; Central Sq m 
2BR, trd wd firs, $86 
Camb W. Belmont ine 36) 
pkg $975. Atlas RE 628-89 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, attra 
wd firs, patio, $8 


house, street. 

iS NOT A SUMMER 
SUBLET. No pets 
Avail 7/1. Call 524-1785 
524-8046eve 
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: 


BOSTON, S.E., 1 rm in 38R 

apt, pkg, nr T, E-I-K $400 
immd. Call 269-91 

BOSTON, rmmte for 


new re- 
nov. Nr T, $375mo, 
566-5125. 


if 


BOSTON, sth end, qt, 
at Tremont 


B 


BOSTON, summer subiet w/ 
hdwd firs, Cir, 
661 


Julie 662 ON JULY 3RD 
MELROSE, F prof or grad PHOENIX Chris, 254-4746 after 
std to stv dplx w same &7 yr CLASSIFIED 
mesg, 3605-5189 pm OFFICE ALLSTON. M mature 
MELROSE/MALDEN, wikto WILLOPENIT’S Ghicc’ wikinclosets, dck 
me. 2 prots (1M, 1") BRAND NEW prkg, $283/mo. 789-5410 
SBA, Ste hee cont ale, drive: OFFICE ALLSTON, rm avi 5/15-6/31 
way & yard. Avi 7/1 AT 126 in 4B8R on 5 
MILTON, prot 1 AVENUE 
shr 9 rm Vict hse, 8 
cat BOSTON,MA. | AISTON wanted 
02215 adult, pret F, for 1 Irg room in 
for 3bdr house. $300 + utils, Herverd no 
all Steve or Linda OUR PHONE Reavy 
19 NUMBER $325/mo Leave messg 
NEWTON, SM. «WILL REMAIN 
267-1234 
oh 966-7808 ANY REAL 
NEWTON, OM ok MIF 25+ ESTATE ADS 
igs/pet utiis+ kitchenette, yd, trees, 7 
‘ON, avi 8/1, charm, House. Vv quiet, ind, WILL APPEAR IN 
nonemisr only, pots, Mi THE BACK OF 
w/ 1 chid (2 cats) sks hemi —_prefd. $415 inc utils. Less if THE NEWS» 
$478 inch ref, 967 oan Wade some 
$475 incl, ret, 6/1. 926-1637 eves SECTION 
ON. Avi 9/1. Group WATERTOWN SQ, hsmt wid HGTS, 
nr T, ez acc to Bos, stable Mir 2h 
inc. refs? No Yups. suite. no ts, avi now 
NEWTON 
OR 


non-smkr, late 20's sks 
1M or F for 2bdrm. Pis be 


hi 


£3 
4 


i 


as 
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LEXINGTON 2 prof M sk 3rd 


LEXINGTON: F/M wanted, 
single family house, res 

. W/D, pkg, 
smk- pets drugs. 
+ phone. 


LEXINGTON, nonsmk F/M 
wntd spac colonial 


LITTLETON, Responsibie 
to shr home w/iLF, 


category in Music & the Arts 
classified department. 


frnshd beaut 
3BR apt. Shr Bth Kitch & 
conveniences, cable TV, Nr 


MALDEN, 5 min to T, M, 
sh w 


MEDFORD, M/F wntd 4 ind 
40/mo+ 1st, Ist & dep. No 
623-18 


MEDFORD, quiet, mature 
non-smk M/F to shr 


Wanted 2 M/F, 25+ for sec- 


Well-kept 

uplex. ell-kept, ww, 
enclosed porch. Close to T 
and Tufts, 15 min to Davis 
Sq. Rent 
$278+ utils. No smoke/pets. 


SOMERVILLE, F for 4M/2F 
semi-veg coop, 3 mn fr Davis 


T, shr meals, , piano. 
25+ nsmkr, S280. 6: 7418 
SOMERVILLE, M/F, 23+, 
‘ad std or prof to sh SBR, nr 
$280+ 


T and Tufts, 
avi 7/1 or 7/15, 623-5223 


SOMERVILLE, Ptr 
4 3 per, 


houses 6 per, 4 per, 
M/Fs 25+, $250+, avail now, 
feminists, bookreaders, 


ogressive . Bring 
TE 
SOMERVILLE, “Winter Hil 
coop nds 3 neat, friendly, 
mature , 30-35 to 
share non-veg meais in 
Victorian house. ° 


smokers or pets pis. 
628-1731, 628-8469. 

SO. NEW HAMPSHIRE 2 
GM sk resp 3rd; sep kit + br, 


tem 
$475/mo 617-341 


GUARANTEED ADS 
IS TUESDAY AT NOON! 
WALTHAM, 2 Prof's seek 2 

house near 


Prof's for 4BR 
Brandeis & 128. Quiet area, 


prang. $325+. Eves 


the room 
-connection. 


New England’s Largest Referral Network 
24-Hour Information: (617) 243-4275 


BROOKLINE 
1469 Beacon Street 


Coolidge Comer 


BOSTON 
Newbury Street 
Back Bay 


[Opening soon in New York City] 


CAMBRIDGE 
52 J.F.K. Street 
Harvard Square 


© 1988 The Roommate Connection, Inc.® 


WESTMEDFORD, BiWM Ite 


20's has rm for rent furn/un 
No smk, . avail immed. 
M/F. incl. 396-5198. 


BELMONT, 4 amatuers 
seek 1 sense of 


W.MEDFORD thoughtful 
28+ non-smoker to share 


ARLINGTON, 2F 2M 27-33 
sk 1F&1M 26+ for ee 
ogy coop hse w/W, 4 A 


Nosmk/pets 641-1708 


M 
incids ali utils. Eves 
566-1430. Day 523-007: 


BROOKLINE, 2BR nr 85 
Crnr for 30+ M ee 
incids all utils. 

566-1430. Day 523-0075 


Ex9 


383 


9 


# 


townhouse, loc, T, 

shops. $49 Call 

owner's agent, 247-0238 

BROOKLINE, M/F 26+ for 
Sbr nr 


. $27: /mo incl, 
and, last mo rent, cali 
ft Spm 


BROOKLINE-prof F 30+ sks 
same to shr apt in 
3fam house incis all 


3 


3 


3 


WOBURN, 3 prof F sk 1 to sh ARLINGTON, F 21 sks F 
hse, pig. $265+, rmmt 20's to shr 2BR apt off 
nr 128 ; 8778 Mass Ave. Pkg, ac and pool, 
ROOMMATES 
F, 30+, non 
r, w/cat seeks F, 
sks nonsmok parent with share con. Quiet, trees, 
hse/apt or to find same. 7/1 deck, parking, piano, w/d. 
or flexible. 527-6359 No pets, car néc. . 
ACTON, Mow/cat ry piano) 641-0180. Lv msg. 
sks nonsmk M to shr ARLINGTON, M/F $k rmmte 
. + sec dep. . Pkng, ismk 
508-263-9703 Iv msg. 
ALLSTON, 1F 24+ to share ARLINGTON M sks M2535 
indep hse, nr T w/ 1F & pond. 
. Meat OK, no smk . AC D/D, hd wood fr. $450 
Avail 7/1 $255+ 2: mo. 641-3517, avail Aug 1 
ALLSTON, M/F ARLINGTON, Nice homey 
, 


WATERTOWN, 27+ F , shr 


WATERTOWN, sk M/F 30+ 
for quiet, 4-person semi 
coop, ig yrd, W/D, nice area, 
nosmk/pets, $375+. 
924-0842, 923-1367 lv msg 


petiess Viet 
$436 
1999 prefd 
WATERTOWN, 2 
for 
2 
, Near T. 7/ 
and 9/1 call Michael 
923-0116 


WATERTOWN, 2 rms for ind. 
prof F nonsmkr, quiet, safe 


WATERTOWN — 3 prot F sk 
1 prof. F for 4BR, 2bth apt in 
Victorian hse. 2 


cH 


apt. 
$350./mo + util. 789-4899 or 
(508) wkends 


ok Or GM in 3BR 


apt, viet, mature, 
, Clean. 

a cat. Smk OK. Dek, D/W. 

$342+ utils. avail immd. 

9069 eves 434-3488 dys 


743-4128 


ALLSTON, 3BR $285 per 
mo, sm utis inc. Must be 
27-50 yrs, M/F, quiet, resp, 
no smkers/pets. Call 
782-3210 btwn 5-9pm 


ALLSTON/BRIGHTON, sk 1 


GWM, 31, with 


Balcony, full Bos 


BOSTON, North End, F nds 


BACK BAY, apt to sh w/ 
person, 25+, priv BR, sh 
& bth, indry in build, avi 8/1, 
$475/inci, 1st ist & 1 
fee, 424-8587 


3 


i 


35 
a 


ep 
288 
fil 


PoE 


23 


‘8842: no smoke shr spac 

5. Beautfl of 

BRIGHTON, 1F to shr 2bdrm wooded setting, across from 

pang $500 499- . Leave 

Call 277-1619 

BRIGHTON 1 M/F to share 4 BROOKLINE VILLAGE, M 

bdr spacious apt in house. prof 30+ to shr 2 br apt, irg 

Quiet sidestreet, porch, eat-in ktchn, D/D,office,den, 

vail 8/1 W/D, walk to hosp,Grn 
7- .3575/mo inc _ht,hw,pkg. 

BRIGHTON, Avi 7/1. 734-3770 

25+ for 4BR hse, 

BROOKE Mar 

street, furn rm ig, 


M/F, non-smk to shr 4BR apt 
Ave/T stop. 

is, sunny, spacious 


BRIGHTON CTR By T & bus, 
$240 htd 2BR to shr w/ 
+ nonsmkr semi- 
782-2713 547-6080 ad 
BRIGHTON, GWM needs 


htyhw, no 


ave apt. incl 
sec dep. 731-1860 


BRIGHTON Imm opening 4 
Spacious apt near T 
Please call 
354. 1 for details 

_ BRIGHTON 


GREAT APT. 
Male wanted for large sunny 
apartment. Off street park. 
ing, $335+ utils. Avalabie 
May 1. 782-9311 


BRIGHTON M/F 28+ to shr 
2BR ist fir of 2 fam hse. 
Rent $400+ - 
782-2952 iv msg 


BRIGHTON, mod. kit & bth. 
or T. 


RIGHTON, clean, 2 mins stores, 3 ‘T 
hsehold, no students. tals. Desk, refrig, en- 
787-3057 §:30a to 10p. 

BRIGHTON 566-0967 Iv msg 

vail Immed, seek 1 


BURLINGTON, non-smk, 
F/M to shr new 2bdrm 


, all apics, conven 
128-93. $475. Call Paul 
891-4700 x 413 272-7495 


BLE 
bdrm w/bay window 
. Sbdrm apt. hdwd. firs, 


front & rear porch, pring. 
Avail. Through August. 
$3 Ask for Matt or 


17/mo. 


WE'RE MOVING ! 
ON JULY 3RD 
THE PHOENIX 

CLASSIFIED 
OFFICE 
WILL OPEN IT’S 
BRAND NEW 
OFFICE 
AT 126 
BROOKLINE 

_ AVENUE 
BOSTON, MA. 
02215 
NEAR KENMORE 
SQUARE. 
OUR PHONE 
NUMBER 
WILL REMAIN 
267-1234 


CAMBRIDGE, F 30+ for 
2BR nr Fresh Pond. 

, nosmk, 
. 7/1. 576-0759 

GM apt 4 


CAMBRIDGE furn, 
apt, nr Sk 


for 
. T 2 biks, w 
75+. 876-2661 


CAMBRIDGE/SOM in, sk 
rmmt for nice 2fir 2Br in Port 


Sdadjmo 


CAMBRIDGE-Watertown, 
sunny chores 


CHELSEA, Waterfront, sk 1 
for 2br roofdeck, non- 
smkr. $355. Avail 6/1. 
884-6058. 


in spac snny 3BR apt w/d 1 
1/2 bth, cable, 9, kitchen, 
$260+utils. 


999-3847 Mike leave mssg 


CHESTNUT HILL, snny 

5 5 +S, 
a must see! 738-3529 


w 5 
ine. $350+ 


prof, frpic, 
utils. 244-1475 
CONCORD, F, M in 
wooded hse 


w, att &/or on 
spiritual $350+. 
508-371-0582 


rmmt needed for 2FB, 
EIKIT, HW FLRS, re- 
novated. $450/mo. 247-3573 
after 10pm. 

DEDHAM, 3F's 2M's sk 


healthy home. Nosmk. 
$340+. 326-5371. 326-8391. 


FENWAY, Queensbury St., BACK BAY Ftoshraptw/2 BRIGHTON, skg F 3040 to CAMBRIDGE, 3M sk 
3-4 stdnts to shr BOSTON shr apt w/F 35, Irg apt, nonsmk M/F in spac 4bdrm 
NO pet or smk. own bath, grado apt nr inman Sq, prch, w/d, 
ht/hw. Ken 267-21 incl ht, aval 7/18 or PART-TIME prot $455+ 787-041 nr Hvd/T, $350+8 2048 
BACK BAY Greenhouse BROOKLINE, 11min 2bdrm CAMBRIDGE, Cnt Sq M & F 
~ to BACK BAY, Greenhouse apt, all mod fac Dexter Prk, Sk M/F for snny rm in dpix, 4 
shr charming hse on farm w/ apts. F wid Sbr apt, Pool, bedroom apt. ona part-time stud or yng prof. Sum- 
horses, w/ prof (m) & dog- basis, 3 nights per week. 
bear study 5/28. 953-1157 after 6:00pm Perfect for someone who 282-3822 
commutes long-distance. BROOKLINE, 2BR nr C 
“ HULL, Beach hse to shr BACK BAY, SM seeking Street parking, close to 
w, $350/mo inc! all same for 2 bdrm near T. Auditorium and Symphony 
whe Heat included. $315 a 1.$200includes utils. 
month. 247-2295. call days 12-5pm 247-1793 — 
prch, crvway, priv 28 quia ot, neat, mature. 
po $450+, Can 661 107 aft 5pm ask 
508-226-2985 = + . With for Marty/Joe 
.0. F. Grad stdnt or BOST , roommate wantd BROOKLINE @E ak OF for 
JAMAICA PLAIN, 2M, 1F Ok’ excellent location. Avi MIF non-smokr for July, ex- BROOKLINE, SF sk 2F for CAMBRIDGE, Harv Sq. 
seek 25+ M/F for 7/1. Large, 7/15, $550 htd. Call posed brick, dishwasher, 55M apt, subjing term. 23+, — twnnse. $425+, $525+. Con- 
247-0095 ask for Paul roofdeck $383 Call 423-2454 ‘ad/prot, nr no smk/pets. siderate worked, 
Jamaica Plain, looking for BEACON HILL, 1BR in 
M/F, 25+, non smk hsmt. Lg py . Prot/Grad 25+ 
Rm in spacious, semi pe /F no 6 we all inci. Avi 7/1, 
; /mo 364-3931 BROOKLI Jett 933-9325 H 455-4266 W 
2BR near avi 8/1, 
$460 inc PS 566-5924 or 566-5203 = : 
367-8983. Clarendon, no smoker/pets, 
: JAMAICA PLAIN, 1 rm avail F stored, avel July 1, 4650. 5&1 
$200/mo+ “sec+ util wid, ges h/t, ww carp, Boston, St Stephen St next $300+s utl. Larry 666-1313 
524-8175 deck, to ty story CAMBRIDGE. M/F to share 
JAMAICA PLAIN, quiet con- 275-4008 $370/mo. Call owners agent, BROOKLINE, Coot cnr, No pete or smohere. 
sdrte nonsmk rmmt for 3BR. 247. 10Rim vict, frpic, porch, $325/mo incl ht. 
pond, hd wd fre, no pets, view. yard $460. quiet 
$290/mo. 52 3rm CAMBRIDGE Cont Sa, 
JAMAICA PLAIN, house- celint area $400/n BROCK Coal Cor, 20% 
avi in 3BR flat in house, LR, "oom fun or 
524-7901 $433+ 232-2605 
BROOKLINE F247 alc CAMBRIDGE, Porter Sq, nr 
3M, 3F, 24-48, & 3yr od sk tra. Avi 8/1, share, non-smkr, no 
resp person, who would ad Wendy Grogs, $328+. 876-4404 
chrs, life experinces & a roommate over 700 people room- BROOKLINE F 30 sks CAMBRIDGEPOAT, shr 
old hse. 524-7951 Do ail referral agencies have Chichen $228 2BR w/spac, sunny DRm, 
JAMAICA PLAIN sk MIF tor mates, use com to pre-screen listings for you, update ona avi 7/1, 734-5098 LAm, preh, nr T, avi 8/1. 
limited service period, require references and 492-4414. 
frequent basis, an un BROOKLINE, F nemar to shr 
Suzanne back you up iy storage, Nr no wanted, approx 30 y.0., to 
thoughtful, creative F 25+ to fr orgeous 4-stor 
ca Arbor, pond, $281+ Cail bef sq. Deck.tp.wd fire, no smk. : 
10:00 524-2008 Avail imed, 3475 mo, inci ht. 
cS eS mate wanted July 1. 4 no smk $310+utils 527-1 +, pkg avi. No smkrs or CAMBRIDGE, sk M 23+ to 
bedroom house. $330/mo. Republicans. 739-3376 shr hse btw 
ae Bill, 524-3503, 522-1 NEWTON CTR, quiet, t Harv/Porter. $287+util, start 
es —S 2F/2M, 25-40 sk 5th. Semi- j 7/15 frndly hsehid w/2 cats. 
JAMAICA PLAIN, 1M/2F sk = oe T, no smk, H 364-7040 
no pats 582-2372 NEWTON Group forming. Quiet, clean, non-smoker 8798, MODEL/WINE. CON- 
JAMAICA PLAIN OM/1F sks BAs, nr T, for 9/1. prefer prot M over 30. $400 to ahr models 
cleanyresp F to shy he F. 527-6655 Have invated 
. Quietatmospher BROOKLINE, M, /grad in field of mod- 
Nice man and nice small dog e Barbara: 738-1797 
+ to shr sunny home w/ 2 looking for housesharing 3} 
cate, sky pce, “Ene or Goober BROOKLINE. non CAMBRIDGE/Som, 
ec rooms, 2 baths. Nr T 646-4739 nr Med Ctr and T, furn, r MAF sk 
ee 522-2011. NORTH QUINCY- 2F sk F rm, clean ground level, rear » 2 prohs, 
LEXINGTON | special 244, 19, ABR. nv T. 8 rm, iowal snd W/O" ro TR, Kiten) +. Sot 
= Wg 2 for serious stdnt. ref Pt. 492-6876, lv msg 
eat-in-kit, guest Rent: ROSLINDALE 2 resp 
C28 ' $400 Utils: $100. Lv msg at 25+ to shr 4BR hse w : 
Pets? 323-5944 BROOKLINE, nonsmkg, mid — 
20's, active M/F w/sense of 
mo 864-6804" shared food & circus equip. lv msg. No basket cases. 
[EXINGTON, F 26+ Indep 
: resp neat. Ig pleas Rm on 1 ly 
Pleas. St. Nosmk/pets. T to Cent. 
i Camb. $330+. 861-8737 - 15 wooded acres, 
oN. BRIGHAM CIRCLE: GM 28 BROOK furn, see! $520;-0lec 
= hse. W/D, T, order, tolerance clarity of Diane days 730-0088 
semi-coop Nse W, WINTHROP, on park, nr ARLINGTON, 2prof,singleF BELMONT; Cushing Sq, F to 
$400+, avi immed. 961-9926 nr T. $285+. NO Ari center. Avi $375+. avi 6/1. 489-4329 
LEXINGTON, "quiet _cntry pool, sauna, squash & ra- 
ie hse, semi-coop, nr T, 2M,1 independent sks same quetball court, conv store, 
sk F 90's, lovely. cleaners and’ more. -Pref 
$490/m. Air cond, qui M sk M/F, ig hi 
wooded lot (603)474- D rktbil 
BOSTON, 1 F 
sering. $300. & ard nom CHELSEA, avi in 
Ras 1F & a 7 $350/mo. No (603)382-4810. huge 9 rm apt nr T. d/w, w/d, 
pets/smk. 908-486-3078. STOUGHTON Prof:F sks No micro. Nonsm. $356 inc all 
be Looking for a GIG? Looking same to shr hse. Summer or ht, avi 7/1, 9/1. 282-1444 util. 889-6501, 884-3890msg 
pie for a musician? See GIG ss: BOSTON, 3rd rmmte CHELSEA Lg Vict home, ig 
on, 2nd fir. $600 utis. son $350 ine ail, 
a nr T, F sks F, to shr sunny m= §=—srideck, skyline view of Bos- 
T, very reasonabie. 2BR apt, eik, no smk ton. incl. Avail 
$285/mo. 322-9374 avi now, $490, 323-0245 ig orm shr 8/1. 889- 
BOSTON, grad stu/pro wtd Block from CHELSEA, rm for mt in 2BR 
. ous tambon condo, fily furn, util inci, 
= d /month. Ph 738-8497 $125 dep and ret 
| w/d, Tom 282-8605 Or 353-4067 ask Stove | 
Bruce 397-8738 attic, cellar, yds, patio. _ 
CC area, $450+ 926-3904 ARLINGTON. nr Camb, fl, , 
friend view. 
WATERTOWN, 2bdrm in 4 M/F to shr it 450/2-315 
2M & 2F. Indep living sit. Call’ 6-8 pm only. 928-0075 ATTENTION 
Vabth. + Lucy THE GUARANTEE 
ALLSTON, SBdrm-need 2 RENEWALDEADLINE BOSTON N: Brig Cir, Shr apt 
mates Sept Sright. nigh TUESDAY AT NOON ened or 
MEDFORD/ —= over 25 incl. BACK BAY, IM/F for 3br inc utis. D-566-4090, 
apt. 2bth, fuly renov. mod  £-527-0397 
Strict vegeta NO smkg, 
aware. $250+ 
= | | 
BOSTON, NU. SOR. 
fur av BACK BAY. quit room: Sander RE 864-8772 = DEADHEAD RMMT 
MEDFORD, West, hee nr wash/d. w/w, sc. $660 
Davis Sq. sks F 38+ com- . Nice house ne , BOSTON, prof GM, sks 2  /ht. & hw. 787-9549. 
kg. $435+ 926-8048 sant 2BR, Ig wndws, — 
wo group We. com 9400 resp rmmte for lux tplex BRIGHTON, Brookline 
wh lectvly own & maintain hse & 787-0496 ry | fine and Comm Ave MBTA, 
yrd on bus ins. Costs vry ALLSTON, ige apt with $500 inc all. 227-6246 ___ M.non-smkr wnted for rm in nse tve. 
reasonable. No smkg responsible occupants has BOSTON, resprmmtndedto Pac, mod 2BR apt, av 8/1, 
483-1796 after shr 2bdrm apt w/ grad studnt cable, ac, pool, sec 
6pm access rm avail 6/1. Conv to T, $550, 
buses, shopping & clubs. or 727-0889 tw) 
Comet Tennis cris. & track $185/mo inc ht & hw, utils 
nrby. Must see! $422.50+. xtra. 254-8976 Dave or John immed, /1. 
Avail. July 1. 923-4518. 


Do all roommate referral agencies have nearly 700 people 
_. seeking roommates, use computers to pre-screen listings for 
- you, update their files on a frequent basis, have an unlimited 
service period, require references and back you up if you 
your new roommate do not get along 


4 


the roommate 


New England's Largest Referral Network 


aa 24- Hour Information: (617) 243-4275 


| By Appointment 
| BROOKLINE BOSTON CAMBRIDGE 
| 1469 Beacon Street 316 Newbury Street 52 J.F.K. Street 

Coolidge Corner Back Bay Harvard Square 


OPENING SOON IN NEW YORK CITY 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION TWO, JUNE 30, 1989 


WE’RE MOVING ! 
ON JULY 3RD 
THE PHOENIX 
CLASSIFIED 


sks 2 rmmt M eat-in 

ktch, OW, Lyrm, Onrm, 
. 524-9697. 


$289+ utils. 
JAMAICA PLAIN, 1M/1F sk 


JAMAICA .PLAIN, 

3F/iM/4cts sk IM/F for 

in . 

$290 522-7087 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 1 M,. 1F 
need 2 people for 1st floor of 
large house. 


sunny 2BR 
$300/mo ht. Avi imm. 
14-7165, Iv msg 


JAMAICA M/F 

nonsmkr for spac 3BR apt nr 

pond, prch, 

BBQ, w/d, no pets. $315+. 

Aft 6pm 524-2350 227-7289 

JAMAICA PLAIN, rmt to shr 
$550, 


nr red line & UMass off st 
4 for no. pets, 
avail now, $315. 1526 


56 lv mess 


DORCHESTER, Red in, 2 
kit. Prch, 


priv . Preh, 
peg . 825-0572 or 

7209 
DORCHESTER, 
Ashmont 


safe, 
nr Red 


Students & 


mt between 


Must have a job Fi vet to 
share expences. scru- 
288-3360 


Aft 6pm 524-2350 
JAMAICA PLAIN, rm, 
$295, 2 rm suite, for 
, $550, both incl. ht. & 
utils. 522-5721 
PLAIN 
shr 3BR w/2M nr 


M/F to 
Stonybrook T stop, 
$315/mo. 524-2350 


JAMAICA PLAIN, Pondside. 
F rmt for spac quiet 2BR apt, 
n-smkr, $440+, 524-2612 

JAMAICA PLAIN, 30 F 
sks rmmt ig 2 brnr Arb T, 


sun porch( 
call bf 1 
522-9585 


— PLAIN 1Bdr in 3 
Front yard, 

$3004 unis 

avail imed. 524-1494 


nice 2BR 
25+, $340+, 


ete, call Rich 

7 ASAP 

= PLAIN, M/F 2 cats 
3BR or T 


, no 
pets, nsmkg . 529-1566 
PLAIN beaut 2bdr 


Jamaica 
avail 7/15, F 28-33 pref, 
~ call Tina 524-2174 eve 


Livrm, stdy, 
Wshr:$237.50+ utils. 
389-7811 Iv msg 


EXCELLENT APT 
DORCHESTER, next to 
non-smk wntd, 


people, many extras. Be 
neat, $350 incs all. 436-7405 


beaut 2BR condo, $550, 
inc ht/hw, nr T, day 727-2200 
ext eve 


PLAIN, 
st person for 

24+. Rent $267+. 
584-6412 avail avail July 


FENWAY want 5 

mature to share 2 bdrm 

July 1. $310. 1 month 
Gary. 


JAMAICA PLAIN, sk F/M 
SOR apt, $376" utls 
beaut apt, utils 
incl. 522-1907 Av now 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 3F sk 
. Ssemi- 


F for large apt, 1 bik to 
T, quiet neighborhood, 
shr 3br $300/mo, aval now to $250/mo. eves 
8-31. 720-3527 mornings 
HARVARD Med area, 2BR 
$325 ea+ ut. hdwd_-firs, nr T 
-4838 
HARVARD SOQ, 15 min walk. LET US HELP YOU FIND 
w/d_1 bik grocery. No pet. we've been helping people 
5+. Avail now. 1 in the Greater area 
wid, campus, $575+. offer personalized & 
368-3727 $675 computerized service. 
7 — Call or stop by any- 
HAVERHILL, M prof, over time. Mi 
25 years old, non-smoker, 251 Harvard St, Brookline 
must be neat, ae (Coolidge Corner) 734-6469 
utils Call LEXINGTON/ARLINGTON 
Aug 1. 1M/F 25 or older tor 
p sunny duplex 
HULL, So \ nr conservation land. Has 4 
front, super luxury 3BR common areas, w/d & 
condo sk non smk pr storage in basement. On T nr 
+, . At 2 and A . Parking 
avail. Rent i . no 
INMAN SQ, GWM, 28, look- We are 1M. 1F 


ing to share 2 bedroom, 1 
bath, $400+. Leave 
message 776-2752 


JAMACA PLAIN M rmmt to 


Mike or John; 524 
PLAIN, 1 BR in 2 


14-3206. Ask for Julie. 


for 6/1-8/31, 
5BR hse nr Pond 


& T wid bekyrd no smk/pet 
$276+. Kevin 522-4551 


JAMAICA PLAIN Near forest 
Hillis T. 1BR in 5BR house. 
Laundry, dshwashr, 


st 
bat $250+ nonameker, avail 
now 524-081 


dependent. Call 861-9174 


LEXINGTON, F non 
smk, 3BR apt, nr 
Ctr & $350+. no pets, 
969-8588 eve 
IN 

as nt on Red 
line in Milton. 15-20 hrs per 
wk, eves and . Must 


to shr 2BR twnhse, pool, 
508-937-5751 


huge 3 Bedroom apt. 
Washer/dryer. Located in 


old town. $333mo0 +. 
617-631-8353. Leave 
message. 


MEDFORD, 2F sk 1F, non- 
Drvwy 
T, Avi 
now 11-3560. No pets. 
MEDFORD 2GWM sk F/M 


forirg mod 2bdrm/2bth 
condo. Ir, Daic, 


NEEDHAM 2 30 yr old profs PORTER SQ, M/F beaut SOMERVILLE, 1M/F 27+s 
sk nonsmk F to she fily tum 28-36, art, to shr spac, furn 2brm hse nr 
home nr 128, Rt 9, No econ sd, wk day. | wk, teach Davis Sq T. 8/1, flex. 
pets 444-3623 at him. $360+ 364-8722 $500/mo, fit, 666-0202 
QUINCY, GWM, 32, sks SOMERVILLE 2F 1M sk M/F 
prot, same for apt on busiine. No non-smokr 22+8 for 4bdrm 
mature, M sks 2 namkg prot smk ok. $337.5+.Ref's nr Davis T $263+s util quiet, 
Mor Fopre Mor Fipret 23-33, 23-33, to & Sec req. 472-9387 considerate. 628-7133 
disp, attic, yrd, patio porch, yard, no drugs or apt! 
om spoonds smoke, call 770-3541 eve SOMERVILLE: 2F sk 1F 26+ 
, Ox 3BR nr Davis 
$500+, no pets, avi 7/1. READING. GWM. prot 30 Must be neat, reap 
Don't wait. Steven 332. pkg 942-2651 no sex calis! beat. No / J 
eve, 389-5207 day 2 7/1. $233+. 77 
NEWTON, 2M sk 1 fr hse on VILLE 
Be 2M sk 1M 21+ to shr 3BR 


READING, M nonsmkr for 
pets, util 

incl, depst & 

944-4824. 


1/2 Mi to Porter 
utils, Avi uw 
776-4907 


SOMERVILLE, 2M, 1F, sk 1F 
24+, non-smkr to share 4br 
apt nr Davis Sq, $300/mo+ 
ht. Avi 6/15 or 7/1 623-5345 


SOMERVILLE, 2M 1F sk 


resp F, 24+ for smk, 
spac, Davis T, tow rent, 
avi 7/1, 623-1 

SOMERVILLE, $350+ util, 
sk 1 M/F for 2 BR apt, 
T. Call bef 
9pm 1. 


SOMERVILLE, avi7/16, prof 
MF & 2cats sk M or F for sbit 


Rt. 28, 


and 


(at junction ; of Rt. 28 & Rt. 93 Exit 5) 


call 


603-434-6742 
Outside NH only > 
1-800-842-3640 


+1/2 bth w/jac, indoor pool, 
sauna, tennis, cable. Avi 7/1 
$435+elec. 395-6621 
MEDFORD, West, F 
A to 
avi 9/1, 7: 
MELROSE, bent 19 
F to shr 2fir hs, 
+8, 
$275+s, 
MILTON, mature, 30+ n- 
smking, M/F to shr w/. two 
profs, avi now 
696-1783. 


1 1/2 bin, howe rs, 
ine avi 7/1 964-5088 
M/F, shr 38R 

utils, non-sm ng. Paul 


QUIET, SAFE 
NGHBRHD, 24+, 
NO SMOK, 13 MIN 
TO BOSTON $375, 
5/15. 325-7144 


apt, sh 
. Quiet, safe nr 


$2254 call eves 1 


F needed for apt. Av 
imed. 776-3952 
727-8470 

SOMERVILLE, F, 36, wants 
F 30+ for Ig 


$350+ 628-4102 6-9pm. 
SOMERVILLE, F rmmt to shr 


hsmt wntd 
for 4 BR apt w/3 others nr 
Sq. No 
$362.50/mo, avi 
/1, 628-6009 


NEWTONVILLE, Straight. 
‘of F wanted to sh 3BR hse, 
1/3 util, 332-9621 


NEWTON/Watertown line, nr 

ac, 
Sung, 817-926-4027 


NEWTON, west, nonsmok to 
shr hse, 2bth, Ir, dr, mod kt, 
w/d, off-str prk, nr T. Call 
Andy or Craig 969-2640 
NORTH CAMBRIDGE, 

or Bi-maie to shr ig 2BR 
conv to Ptr Sq, red line T 
now $500 call 
876-0182 


Dave 


NORTH END, sk 1F 25+, for 
2BR, $357+, avi 8/1 or 8/15, 
227-1103 after 6/ 27 lv mess 


CAMBRIDBE, 

a prof F sks pt 
rmmte (2-4 nts/wk). Beaut, 
furn, 2BR apt in hse 
, w/d. Nr Hyd 
Pond, T. Joyce, 661-0916 


Ate 


LF & 


aval 7/15, 
$342+s. 776-7652, lv mssg. 


SOMERVILLE, 1F to shr 
2bdrm wT 


SOMERVILLE, sober rmmte 
28-45yrs old, pref M. Have 


cat, conv't loc $325, Pete 
623-2215 


SOMERVILLE 1F sks M/F to 
shr new remodid 2BR. 

w/d, bus to orange.in, $375+ 
util 666-2449 


SOMERVILLE, M/F 
shr 3BR 


SOMERVILLE 1F/1M sk 


nr red in, avail 
666-3928 or 


SOMERVILLE, 1F sks F 24+ 
to shr 2BR, off st pki 


SOMERVILLE, 1LF33, 1SF 
27 & 2 cats sk F25+ 
to share 3BR & In- 


man Sq. $280 + for 5/15, 
No smoke, pet. 
9068 eves. 


SOMERVILLE, 1M/F 25+, to 
Sat 8/1, flex. ine! 
ht, Rick 666-0202, Iv messg 


628-1604 


=e nr Tufts, 1M 
sks M/F 25+s to shr 2bdrm. 
Pref music 


{ 


GUARANTEED CLASSIFIED 


| NM LOWELL, GWM, prof sks a : | 
neat and resp GM/GF, 25+ ; 
, conven 
Y2 mile from Wang. 
1¥ebth, w/d, d/w, Cable TV. 
F prot/grad std, qt, resp, $400+ Ve. 508-937-0852 
OFFICE $325 ea. 595-7925. 
AT 126 MALDEN, skng rmt $225, 
all area in 
BOSTON, MA. MARBLEHEAD, pro- 
02215 fessional wanted to share ; 
rooms, mn tO 
JAMAICA PLAIN, pond side, 
MEDFORD 1 M needed for a - 
WILLREMAIN | === spacious. apt, back NEWTON CORNER, clean, = 
ard, drive way, w/d. $315 Straight 
267-1208 inci 391-0066, Ftoshreumy Wonderland T 
§ PKG, snow remvi, shrt walk Cony to parking in 
to x bus, YMCA, food str, rear, $250 all; call —— 
DERRY, SOUTH NH, GM guest, limites. 
seeks rmmt to shr 2bdrm -9126 REVERE BEACH, M/F, 
2bth twnhse cath 21-30 to share 2bdrm 
w/d 390/mo inc ht/hw, ne T, day 727-2200 NEWTON COR, SWJFP hon-smkr,. $350 inci 
On 609-432-0744 ext 3549, eve 8240965 quiet FP 23-20 for ig, mod htjwir, pking. 206-1182 
DORCHESTER, 1M/F for JAMAICA PLAIN M/F Ge 
room in spac 4bdrm nonsmkrforspac3BRaptnr ‘sna, indry. NF to Bos NO smoke. Jodi, by GM, 44, on ocean, 
nr UMASS T. Also sublet Stonybrook T & pond, prch, car. Must be sincere calls. $275+, avi 3 
+S ont. A to a 
JFK/UMASS, Don't pay rent bus smoke OK. 965-7162 Ly hice nbrhd. $928. Now beaut, fre, 
a brand new twnhse. $325. 776-2513 vmsg. : 
$330/mo. Sk a consid. non- : 
smkr. Call David eves 
825-2631 
2BR apt furnished, heated, 5 : 
JAMAICA PLAIN, ok F or 
prof; "snny, nr T, 
FIREWORKS 
neat F similar age. |enjoy darkrm,_frnt & 
plus. Call evenings 567-1343 
EVERETT, Prof M fashion JAMAICA PLAIN, rmt to shr 
designer sks F 22+, to shr 
EDUC. 207 hoo w/2 westiand Avene NU, great kitchen, w&d $325 inc! 
Tpl, pan ard, @x , how to draw, how NEWTON HIGHLANDS prof 536. > 
522-4966 Joe or Judy this more in the 
nee FENWAY AREA. $400/mo, the Phoenix Classifieds ROSLINDALE, ; 
oom one bedroom avail now, near —_—_—_—_———— 1BR IN SPAC 2BR 
re art, medical school. ideal for ATTENTION! 
chia grad students, intellectual APT, GARG, NRT 
Ee Coop apt pisnt, spac, prch no GUARANTEED NEWTON, M/F to shr 4BA st ne T. ymo + uti, 
Pam 666-8204 
$257 80+ CLASSIFIED ADS IS hse, $263+ utils. No 
TUESDAY AT cigs/pets. Call 527-5885 SOMERVILLE, F wntd for 
——— JMAICA PLAIN, 2 need 3rd NOON. anytime. lv msg. snny 
rm, or ‘A, $267+ utils. 
games NEWTON room avail in irg 666-1267 lv msg 
newly rnvated town hse, irg 
= MEDFORD, F needed to  eaton kit, all mod convens, SOMERVILLE, GWM 34 sks 
ied 
home wid e183 
prof F 25+ for F aft 6pm or lv msg 
or Beth 969-01 ROSLIN quiet, 2bdrm $400ea inci ht, pkg 
oe pad ~ ty only, sf time prsn to shr ig Vie hm ws (sep util) A/C, balc, etc. Accs 
d SS GWM nr T, Pkg, w/d $425 inc 
Medford, M/F to shr large pret 
4Bdrm apt. nosmk/pets. NEWTONVILLE, Holistic 
ee near park, RAR & bus, health practitioner sks F SO END, 2BR loft, need car, 
wash/dry. ASAP, $300+ 30+, Cin, artist 22 x 
306-3896 53004 mornjeve 451-6974 
MEDFORD, Near Davis Sq& = —— 
vere house seeks M/F 27+ who 
: want to live with group, 
share food, chores, mainten- — = in: SSE — — 
ance. Beautiful house/yard. 
Costs reasonable. No smok- 
ing,483-1796. 
: MEDFORDSO $395" utis, cal 776- 
BR in 3 BR dupix condo, wntd to 
28-31, educated, musicians. prof F, 
$250-+ utils. No cats cis to T, 
$433+ SOMERVILLE, need fndly 
‘ Close to T. $250/mo. Mod kit/foath, w/w, dw. yard. 
~~ - SS w/d. Prof or grad stdnt pref. Nr bus, T, hwy. Call Justin 
or pets! Avail 8/1, 
like kids and dogs. 698-7988 util . Call 666-5820’ lv msg = - 
p= ER spac 2BR apt, off-st pkng The Guaranteed 
U LOWELL area. Rmmt to aplto share $400. 776-5441 Phone In 
pn nee w/ MISSION HILL, apt to share 
— incl afc, wid. fp, etc. $2654  wiowner of SOMERVILLE nr Davis sq. 2 Classited 
single, couple OK , M 28,31 sk M/F non-smk, ng Service From 
eciectics only 30+ older NORTH READING, Reason- sunny 
734-7787, studio ope avi. able rent for GWM rmmate 
Pref Gay. $300/mo incids all CALL 267-1234 : 


RVILLE, 


Fi envrmnt, avi 

8/1. 

& Tufts OM ak 
ov” 


SOMERVILLE, rm sublet, 1F 
for 3BR, nr Davis $9. avi 
$250 incl, 


apartment near T, Tufts. 
$225/mo+ utilities. Available 
7, 1855 


SOMERVILLE, Union Sq, F 
wntd for indep 4 person 
hsehid. Smail 


bright apt. $215/mo.. 


SOMERVILLE, Union Sq, 
2M Ikg for M/F 23+s, huge 
rmw nw 


sunny fis. 
all trans 
628-1029 


+8 util aval 


SOMMERVILLE, 2M seek 
M/F 25+, $258+ utils, avail- 
able immed 776-7418 eves, 
smoking ok 


LLE wst, 4bdrm, 
2 min to T, $350-400+s util. 
623-7772,(7pm) 
625-8274,(7pm) 


SOUTH END, GWM, 28, sks 


3 


s fr ocean, avi now 
$375, $425 + uti 581-3301 
TAUNTON, sh 
condo w/ jacuzzi, $110/wk. 
util incl, non smk 
M/F, call Nick 


WAKEFIELD, 1F prof to sh 
2BR flat, nr T, 126, train, call 
245-0962 


, nr train, 93, 1 
8/1, $450/mo ea 245-0710 


262-1171 

opt. 2 Fs sk F for 3 Br 

new pnt, wd firs, $364 

7/1-9/1 $434 on 9/1 inc ht. 
, avi now 

Stoneham, or Temp F 


WATERTOWN 1F sk 2F/M, 
30+8, for 3bdrm, w/d, 
yr, , $295+s 


WINCHESTER, apt. to shr. F 
wntd 25-35. w/d, d/d, walk to 
train & center. + utils. 


BROOKLINE, Summer 
June-Aug. 2BR, 11 


, 24hr sec, AC, 
2min wik to T(C & B 


BROOKLINE, summer, 


apt, shr w/1, across fr 
Cable tv 490-4756 
, 
$300-380/mo, 


frnshd, St pkg, cis to T. 


SEASONAL 
R L 


. Avail year 
Cail Brad 236-7621. 


M/F 
who is 
Nice Ww, porch. 
$365+ util 924- Sum ok 
WATERTOWN, DM w/cat & 
visiting child sks rmmte. 
to shr apt, conv to T, 
Boston 


WATERTOWN-Fem prof 
30+ to share indepen 3 


bdrm apt-no pets or ——, 


WATERTOWN M/F for 
Sbdrm 


$265+s/mo aval 
now, safe, gt area, close to 
T, call Mike, ; 926-0698 


WATERTOWN, nr Camb. F 
33 feminist 


Ww RTO 

newly renvid 
apt, 10mns sq, 
nosmk,. $400+, 6/1, 
738-7420 eves. 

RTOWN Prof F 28+ to 


i 


5 


: 


MARTHA’'S VINYARO 
Island, Oak Bluffs, rms avi in 
summer home. 
31-6567 


pref. Sum- 
sublet w/Fall option, 
avail, $375 incis utils. 

/1. 783-2488 
ALLSTON, 3BR 1 min to 
T/ous. avail 6-1 Ise re- 


ALLSTON, nr BU, 18R 
frnishd in 3BR apt. 


ARLINGTON 1F for 
furnished 2BR house on 
Street w/ F in 30's. 
/mo inc utis 646-3567 


FHOENIX PERSONALS 
t way to meet your 
kind of people. Give it a try! 
BACK BAY, nr Symph Hall 
and 


2BR 
imo, avi now, 


apt, 


BELMONT F 30+ to shr 2A 
& cats, bus to 
Sq, $375+utils. Av 
6/1-8/31 w/opt. 489-4329 
BOSTON, 2BR on Park Dr, 


14-8/31,, new 
utils. Mike h 518-869-6574 
BOSTON, sbit from July or 
Aug. Unfurnished 3BR apt or 


separate rms. 1 T Stop to 
Faneuil Hall 254-2254 


BRIGHTON, 28R 2BTH 
ave 


Comm 
$1900, 600-564-9063, 
BRIGHTON, Comm Ave, 2 


rms avail in apt, 
$375/mo, 2 ne 


& , conv 
loc on 6 line T, w 
to renew in Sept 353-1 


3g 
85 


pa 

: . Call Dee or 
WEST ROXBURY 
1 prof F sks same for bdrm in 
te 
of bine on 
bus line. Have cat & small 
more Please 
Smkr_ ok. 00+ utils. 


apt. 15 from 
space, $425 Inch aval 


BROOKLI , Sunny, 
38drm, T, 1-Aug 
31 $900. 617. eves 


CAMBRIDGE, Jul-Aug 
Sublet, MKt Aub on bus In 


4 t on 
k, eik, bright, 2BR, 
Foomy $800+ 284-7523 ev 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, Aug, 
sublet 2BR 


7/1-9/1 or 10/1, flex. Sunny 
Genet 
868-0628 


6/31, acoross from mu- 


$565, +s 
wd oat 
$22-7268 


JAMAICA PLAIN, beaut 
1 bath, or Forest 


3BR or 
renov,. hdw firs, 
$1100. 522-1311 


weeks. Room in three bdrm 
duplex. Nr T & Tufts. Must 


be over 21, nonsmkg. 
391-4012, Iv msg. 
NEWTONVILLE, M to 
sublet in 


7/15-8/31, 1.12 8TH; 
$420/mo. 964-8915 


NORTH END, Subiet 1Br in 


mo July, Aug. 
742-9689 Lv 


PORTER SQUARE, 6 
rms, super conv, avi 12- 


? 


Call 628-9204 ref req 
SOMERVILLE- F rmmts nd 


H : 1 Bedroom in 
renovated 2 bdrm 
with 


+ 
includes hot water). 
426-5970. Leave message. 


SOUTH END 2 M/F needexd 
to shr ig 2BR apt. D/D, w/w, 
lots of closet space, back 
yard, $275/mo. Avi mid- 
June. For more info, call 
262-9558 

SOUTH END, beautiful, 
sunny, new renovation, 
$390. 267-3650 or 547-8028 


carp, D/D, grt loc. or 
6/1-9/1 option to lease, 
ino tor's, 637 tor 
868-1331. 


gua. Private , large mod- 
ern kitchen, garage. 
$395,000. 
contact Whitehouse 
at 235-3403 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD 
ents, 2 & 3 
detail brochure 442-2047. 


WE'RE MOVING |! 
ON JULY 3RD 
THE PHOENIX 
CLASSIFIED 
OFFICE 
WILL OPEN IT S 
BRAND NEW 
OFFICE 
AT 126 
BROOKLINE 
AVENUE 
BOSTON, MA. 
02215 
NEAR KENMORE 
SQUARE. 
OUR PHONE 
NUMBER 
WILL REMAIN 
267-1234 


ron ey © MALIN 


‘89 OMNI 


SLD discounted price 
less Chrysler rebate 


BUY IT FOR 


$5999 


tow 


Celebrate the 4th with a BANG by taking 
advantage of great deals on great Dodge 
trucks! 
only thru July Sth 


#AL521501 


LEASE WITH 
ONE DOLLAR DOWN 


$129 


'89 DAYTO 


SLD discounted price 


BUY IT FOR 


less Chrysler rebate $1000 


$8399 


‘89 SPIRIT 


$10,450 
$800 


$209), wows 


Over 100 Caravans & Grand Caravans with a variety of options to choose from- 
AVAIABLE FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


“60 month closed-end lease ($ 129x60=$7740) with purchase opton at lease end and approved credit Lease price 
based on 75,000 mies and reasonable wear and tear. Purchase opton price is $2113.47. Taxes, insurance and 
regist ation additonal. Refundable security deposit of $200 required 


Silver 


easin 


6861 ‘O€ ‘OML NOILOSS ‘XINZOHd NOLSOS SHL 


y ON JULY 3RD 721-0191, talk to Kenny or lau ~ ; 
THE PHOENIX Steven. in), 9 optional furniture —_ 
IT’S | to Boston or North & West 
sk M/F 38R, 2BTH OFFICE 3911202 
be bath no BROOKLINE | condo, Sor, 25th, master 
$580/mo? uth, O e e a S ] n 
SOMERVILLE, nr Tufts & T. BOSTON, MA. 
$490+utils. 762-4300 ext 
SQUARE. 2185 or 646-6699 
NUMBER nonsmk M/F 30+ to shr2BR parking, AC, W/D, DW, 
util. 623-5137 WILL REMAIN 2 elevator. $850 WY 
4 $90/wk, 783-2733 128, pets OK, nosmk ‘ 
fur SAm apt w/GWM.NrT. pets OK. 
sunny seumppark, nr and Unw's, Ji 4 
near Tufts, off-st faun- $300+. furnished, on T, $85-115 wk, JAMACA PLAIN db! bdrm 
SOMERVILLE, shr our apt! rm, dining rm, hdwd firs, condo, pkg, w/a, on nd 
By Porter Sq. 1M.1F sk 2/8 nookup, yard Parking, nice area, call Pat 265-5091 
hoppna etc. WATERTOWN, SF/2M seek ang T, frnshd rms. 
SOMERVILLE, sks nonemkr yrd, $335. 787 
20's new 2BR 1 cat $325/mo  WaTERTOWN, avail 7/7, sk 
new, w/dath, cing round. MEDFORD - Somerville, July 
fan, view, $600/mo to Aug 14 sublet. $280 for six 
Nsmkr, resp. i j 
6/1. $333+. 923-6404. 
SUBLETS 
— ALLSTON = 
prkg,$550+, 243-4262 $22-0 457 ALLSTON, 2BR in 3BR, 
SOUTH END, LOFT, 25000 
$367/mo, 423-4344 On gas inci. o per je 
rg SBR: 2 Wy rms. BAD nr bus, 26-96, oF Chris 254-7559 Sor re 
msg.” ALLSTON condo sublet 6-17 dwntwn Boston view, avai 
place, alarm sys- 
ni smk/pets $400+ 
condo. Great for Commut- Utils 926-663 SOUTH END, frnshd lux J "ae 
ping, nary. WATERTOWN, rmmte av sec LEASE WITH 
SWAMPSCOTT, Tooking for Watertown Sq. Pring. Ter ONE DOLLAR DOWN 
2 rmmts to shr single nis, b-Dall, etc. across st., I eae 
hse nr cmmtr rail to | avi immed. CAMBRIDGE, Hrvrd.Sq, 3 or ? 9 A MONTH 
$375+ imo. ingrid bthrm, hdwd firs, 48R apt w/2BTH, Sth fir 
WATERTOWN, rmmt neg. 424-6208 after 6 ase re a 
wa to share spacious iscoun price = = aie 
== 128) trpic, parque firs, off st BUY IT FOR 
ng,sm yard, Fn VACATION 
"s & have effectionate Fox on 8 ae 
Terrier a sunny, nr HOMES LEASE WITH 
bent 2M/F home snd seme. 322-7087 msg THE SUN ONE DOLLAR DOWN 
$437 w/pvt bth, ac, 5 Avail 7/1. take BOSTON/Camb, exquisite, front vill Anti- 
WALTHAM female to share _—tion. 926-9448 
in | 
smoker, includes all, 
WALTHAM, Norn, Ske. BUY IT FOR ‘ 
pref nonsmkr, to shr BOSTON, Solders Fid Prk, 
gente. gee, secur- 2BR, Ivem, kt, balc, unfurn, ONE DOLLAR DOWN 
ity, $395. 647-1938 Ive msg $700/mo, 601 
WANTED: 2 profs to share WATERTOWN, sk prof Pso77; 
br home furnishd, | 
Cla, . Qt area nr 
: TE WATERTOWN SQ, F 30+ 
TO Comedion. beaut spec AG. Condo, 
works with literally hundreds 2Br 26TH, W/D, OW, self © ! 
of current roommate situ- clean oven micro. grage, : 
ations, all — = strg, Bus to Harv . 
exact requirements. e dwntwn . Nosmk/ 
have 3 convenient locations wands eves 617-224-0021. 
serving the entire metro Fiokobdrin BRIGHTON JunAug 
ft. 128, 16, 30 and pike. $400 Ig Pag or BO. 
CONSIDERING A a month, incids util and park. 7 7 : 
ATESERVICE? BROOKLINE, 18R furn apt 
T one year, avail 7/15, nr 
fly-by-night services, check Comm Av Gorden, ent 
them. out carefully. “The charm $600/mo 40 
established in and we BROOKLINE . 
wl be here in 1980 and 1990 
med. 2nd-fir porch, frpic, 
eat-in kitch, hrdwd_ firs, el 
5 bathrms, bedrm, > 
for 3BR condo (2 BR's av), closets, near, B.U.. Harv. 
= ww, w/d, d/d, beck yard of St. $350+, call sun.-thurs. SUD 
st pkg, 5 mins to Line, 232-5765 or lv message 
1st & security required. No 734-1454. 35-6 
pete. $950 + ute. 569-6735, BROOKLINE June (Aug F 
WATERTOWM, Skng F rmt 409-4692, leavemes. housemate wanted 
Ee for 2 bdrm hse apt in safe WEST ROXBURY. GWM month close to T No smok- p 
norhd irg — lvng rm ing 738-1213 
| 
sun le 
mm + ca D: 327-223) 
a 924-3118 
j 
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_WITH NO ADDITIONAL 


AN ATTRACTIVE (very) DWF 34 to keep black hair, Lovely, loyal, liberal lady, 29, SBF, 21, cute, overweight, 
DWF, artist, blue eyes, non smoker, Sooke intelligent, in- seeks single, Hispanic or | WE’RE MOVING! 
well educated, finacially in- great sence of humor, Mid- White male, excercise pait- Y3RD 
dependent, romantic, slim, western roots, like dancing, _ kisses. ner, 21-26, for walks, cycl- ON JUL 
{ youthful mid-40's, desires reading, cooking, gardening, Key. ing, tennis, live music, mov- THE PHOENIX 
relationship with pro- new age music, seek com- , 3 ies. No drinkers, drug users. 
fessional, caring, $/OWM, municative, honest, caring,  0ardist, band photogra- CLASSIFIED 
45-50+ @ 3286 man with family values. Note OFFICE . 
SF, 35, enjoys dancing, a ME: Attractive, 5°3” brunette personal and spiritua 
ling, ethnic food and pst, creative, SWF professional complished. 4 
films. Seeking attractive earthy, loves to sing, dance, ae Bo team of bag {and attractive, fun-loving, AT 126 
nas of humor 34-40, kindred sprit wiih feet Music, films and most “lover "ang world | BROOKLINE 
friendship with intimate ‘ spirit . things you read in these nature py and world 
potential. SP 5429 anes of except. sky-diving). YOU AVENUE 
Attractive, warm and caring, solitude and wan BOSTON, MA. 
the zest to seize the apply Hope your 02215 
interested in personal 0 5436 pes ees the ex: tacking forward to talking. 
stic. politics seeks M, OWF 44 yrs, 54", 115 lus = NEAR KE 
‘o4b'e classy lady, ready for a last- ‘Mel Gibson had his SJF, 38, plump, attractive SQUARE. 
Fequires-long- and |, pro- 
latonship. haired, liberal, 1 fessional SJM,’35-40, non- OUR PHONE 
PERSONAL CALL AD OF THE WEEK | NUMBER 
nice, PERSONALITY: PLUS! Smart attractive pro- 
professional, SJM, 26-38, Fun sensuous, _in- 267-1234 
36 yo, SIF woman, 38, 
Specially Selected Each Week By The Phoenix ... sender. 38:70, S97 and Brookline area," seeks 
Gent M2530 torn green sparking eyes seeks an to share the. SWE 20 ta 
SWF, 32, totally feminine, looking for genuineness and similar gentleman for 
and open-minded intelligence in a strong yet | .,.PREADSHONEY weve your 
sensitive tall WM (26-34) to share laughter, culture, | creamer. win wid but loving venergetc, siete. SWE 30, earthy, Rapunzel 
tender moments. Interests, family, friends, my dog, ittigent man wo wants fessional 26 socks tal Pretty "SWF serious, 
health, fitness, music, dancing, stimulating con- oo smal things music pendent der ‘ley. wiling to 
versation @P 8315 food, spring flowers and wins scientist? "professional?) Spirited, funny, phileophical, tionship. 8249 
ter fires, companionable Smart, same age or younger, artist, 33, attractive and af- 
animal Or two, and silence fessional woman seeks tall, Seeks relaxed, in- 30's, 
= for a Bai Box 120, SWF "30. Substance.  Letter/photograph. bos 
To 2 asionate. enigmatic Newton 02195 8245 tong role Srkingly attractive SJF, 37, 1196, 02142 
espond fo a Personal nature, redical politics, Hello! OWF 48 warm, lovely, tionship with SWM. passion. Jaze. Genes: SWF. 31, fulfigured health 
Hasidism, Eastern @ 8195 creative, nurturing pariner Care administrator 
Ad witha dial philosophies, pair Enjoys cose Wend: doncing, 
coke rela- Winking and SWF, 23, cutie, metrowest ah ong talks and honest 
1-900-456-2255 tionship with warm seneitve who likes A - 12 step mem- 
person. 0 8223 tor and eating icecream adventures, fp, ber) seeking intelligent, 
from a touch-tone phone seeks coun. witn man 44-58 162 hates driving humorous, anatve, om. 
99 exploring, stic- eyes, seeks honest friend hopefully 
( ¢a minute) styles, and who wants to sincere man more. Box 5183 
2F seek 2M to hear some Academic, protty., slim. beautiful--SWF 34, hoping Piense be “rhythmic non. SWF, 27, fun, loves meditate often. Humor, 
to sports fectionate SWF, 30. seeks Creative, compassionate, in- for genuine, passionate, smoker 35+. D 5426 music, new to Boston, not warm, reflective, 
a very kind, unconventional, at- successful, fit enjoy danc- 
liberal, SM, The Phoenix personals; call now. normal and = ing, outdoors, cook- 
36+s, F, 30, seeks emo. isnotatraid ofthe future  whatan concept. somewhat intelligent. ingivegetarian). Looking for 
legs, self em- self-sufficient, 35, SBF, Interesting, attractive, Offs The creative ap- SWF. 28, sometimes shy, : 
Very in- seeks honest, romantic, Cultured, careless, spakly- beat, intelligent, sparking, proaches to developingrela- Pretty. seeks tall, educated, 
man. eyed. SF. 39. S'S", slender, shapely, prot onships personal Professional, warm, com- SWF, 32, feminine 
loveing, creative, magical DJF, very attractive, classy, there any men (and women) meeting Boston's best picture & phone number. 0 
6tt+, kind, considerate, woman, 30, seeks poms. cons sensous, pro- who wouid like to start a film Interests, family, friends, my 
and emo- Wholehearted. growing, seeks dymanic, discussion club with me? white female, dog, health, fitness, music, 
secure, a committer. Playful, com- handsome man to develop Help-me get the going. 28, attrative, intelligent, SWF, 29, music, dai .stimulating 
drinker, drugs. panion. 8333 2264, sense of humor seeks guilible, ret seeks warm, conversation @ 8315 
not bother me, SM well enjoy dancing , 8265 open, honest 
apply. self-aware, at- ballet, symphony Lively, smart SWF 26, easy fun loving friend- ook Swat ‘with Beart f 
ship/relationship. All SWM for friend 
tracted to earthy, laugh, invites SWM for mov- P Ld P.O. 44,1584. West... hsip/romance. dining 
imelligent «women, avid con- Dull woman seeks man to — ies, dinner, fun. Humor a er ae Somerville, MA 02144 out, . quiet evenings. 
beautiful versationalist? I'm SF, 25, her out of the house on _—must! 6261 sumed. 8295 
for din- let's meet. @ 0 5425 by night. Entice me. 
8075 


PERSON ‘IT'S AS 
EASY, CONVENIENT AND 
PRIVATE AS YOUR OWN 
ANSWERING MACH 


YOU A TROL. 
YOU'LL GET RESPONSES 
IMMEDIATELY, AND CAN 
SCREEN THEM AT YOUR 
CONVENIENCE SIMPLY BY 
PICKING UP THE PHONE AT 
ANY TIME. YOU HEAR THE 
PERSON'S VOICE AND 
LISTEN TO THE RESPONSES 
BEFORE YOU 

DECISIO 


WHY SPE NOTHER 
BORING NIGHT ALONE? 
MEETING SOMEONE IS AS 
EASY AS FILLING OUT THE 
COUPON ON THE FACING 
PAGE. AND, YOUR FIRST 
FIFTEEN WORDS ARE FREE, 


your response.) 


CHARGE | 


a Phoenix PERSONAL CALL™ Ad: 


RESPOND 
to a Phoenix personal ad 


PERSONAL CALL™ is a free service for Phoenix personal advertisers! When you place your Phoenix. personal ad, you'll 
be given (or mailed) your four digit box number and your own six digit private security code number. You. can then call 
617-742-3733 (742-FREE) to record your 60 second greeting message. You don't have to repeat your printed ad. Instead, 
be creative! We suggest that you leave your first name and ask the people responding to leave their telephone numbers 
and best times for you to call. (Do not leave your last name, telephone number or address.) . 


When you call 742-3733 and enter your Phoenix box number and your private security code number, the system will 
immediately tell you how many new responses you have. And, if you haven't yet recorded your greeting message, the 
system will remind you. From there, just follow the easy prompts. You'll press 1 to record your greeting message, press 2 
_ to hear your responses or press 3 to listen to the greeting message that you've already recorded. 


Immediately after recording your greeting, you will be able to review your message and make changes at that time. Your 
greeting will take about 24 hours to go on-line. Meanwhile, you'll still be able to receive responses. 


How to use PERSONAL CALL™ to immediately 


When you read a Phoenix personal ad that has a small telephone symbol next to the box number, you'll know it's a 
PERSONAL CALL™ ad. Instead of having to sit down and write a letter, you can immediately respond to that ad by 
1-900-456-CALL. (1-900-456-2255). 


When the system answers, follow the easy instructions and enter the box number of the ad that interests you. You'll then 
hear that person's 60 second voice greeting. If you'd like to meet, you can then leave your own private one minute 
response! Or, you can enter another box number. (If the advertiser's voice greeting is not yet on line, you can still leave 


Using PERSONAL CALL™ to answer Phoenix personal ads is fast and fun. Unlike other telephone services, with 
PERSONAL CALL™ you/don't have to listen to one ad after another until you find someone you'd like to meet. Instead, 
you can kick up your feet and browse through the Phoenix personal section circling 
your convenience, call 1-900-456-2255 to meet that special person! 


The cost for using PERSONAL CALL™ to respond to Phoenix personal ads is only 99 cents per minute and will appear on 
your monthly telephone bill under "BOSPHOENIX."” 


Having problems? Please be sure that: 1. You are using a fouch-tone phone 2. Your touch- 
fone phone is on TONE, not pulse. If you have any questions or feedback about Personal 
Call, please feel free to call the Phoenix Classifieds Office at 267-1234. 


the ads that interest you. Then, at 
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SWF, 37, warm, introspec- SWF 20, student, Warm, wee. ae. graceful 30(40) 

tive, designer/business  -likes music, Creative, 

ouner moun- jiterature, Russian, New articulate man SOMETHING ?7 
6'2” unconventional health- 


tains and lore stacks . ‘seeks: ete 21-26, with daring heart and spon- 
seeks SWM of ik. PO sensitive. taneous smile for coffees , “39-and-hoid- 
Box 1377, Somerville, Ma wrie PO Box 1791 Norton, conversation. Decaf ok. healthy, trim,186 Ibs. 
= nion 29-60 for “Fitness Walk 
Artistic and gentle, ex- SWF, 5 10, 130 ibs, WF40slimShirleyMaclaine  Friga (only) PMs (weather 
poetic woman 40. bright, non- look-alike, permitting) by din- 
larm, strong, drinker, non-smoker, sensitive, like to meet ner, conversation, chuckles, 
attractive, seeks man who politically radical and = swore ooo oe whatever might blossom as 
, kind, ional hates bar 
intelligent, ting scene, and all around my age. 5334 Like 
healthy, , active, ise escapist amuse- we powerful desire Willie Neison, Grappelli, 
Cambridge, MA02238 Scituate MA, 02086 nibbling, 
SWF, 28, athietic, petite, fun icetea, pickled herring, 
. PERSONALS fresh-opened oysters, 
loving, attractive, pro- YOU CAN home-cooked tapioca. Dis- 
fessional for attract- RESPOND TO likes: cocktail parties, team 
ADDRESSED TO PHOENIX sports, stuffed shirts, or- 
PHOENIX BOX nized religions, lima- 
NUMBERS ARE HELD PERSONAL CALL ans. Simi arly “gentle 
SWE. 36, soaks int FOR THREE WEEKS ADS FROM THE , reasonably. fit, 
ships possible serious re- AFTER THE FINAL FOLLOWING emotionally mature non- 
lationship. Enjoy hiking, SCHEDULED AREACODES: smoking non-possessive in- 
mov. dependent thinker with 
jes, quiet m§’2, APPEARANCE OF THE 617, 508,413 & 401. — sense of humor/silliness, ac- 
attractive, AD. Preciation of 5 other 
1169, Littleton MA Swe attractive. 53" senses preferred. | want 
01460-0769 SX only the pleasure of your 
Attractive Latin in, fun , intelligent pro- SEEKI of your pleasure, for as long 
45 looks §'2, . OMEN as you care to share. Mar- 
1 long hair, biking, ca dal riage not passion 
brown eyes, educated, de- conversing.” Lookng for SECOND AD ate is Box 
cent, honest, healthy, honest man for MY 387, Accord MA 02018 
divorced, faithful, warm, hip, love, commit- The first one seemed to at- 8183 
happy, clean, trim, trendy, ment. 8282 tract women who were very 
many years Colombian Red ) 
professional seeks normal, man, articulate, creative, 
Seek American husband un- itetigent. SWM for re- nck of pretension 150, fit and happy. 
sincere. Wek iatonship ere and a fun relaxed attude 
0 first letter. Aurora L. SWF, attractive, slim, well life. Your age, background apely, culturally-literate 
51-A # 6-25 Apto 101. educated, ‘personable, specific cond rides 
Bogota-Columbia (South seeks SWM, $42.6. kind, important snare. my motorcycle to music fes- 
interesting, fun. 6263 am fairs, woods, ,walks, 
SWF. dk eyes, orose between Hogan 
cross 
DWF, 59, smoker, attractive, for 26-30, Dick ‘Cavett, although {008000 users, please. 
Seeks similar gentleman for Able, 31 yo, SBM, Mi 
friendship/reiationsnis 3291 meet a * real” human being. e & 
with photo to: Box 645, - 0 8236. siona 
SWF earl, 30's. I'm ver- 22-32. Are you 
satile, creutive, attractive, 1/2 half needs 1/2 to be ready? @ 8170 
owe, joytul witty, and charm- whole. handome and 
nappy. for friendship and | 
eyes, 5'10" fessional WM, honest, 
emotion e more, if it works. 8135 call. 8271 caring, seeks intelligent, 
athletic ate 


into personal yer in- 21, attractive, SWM, tor 


food. Write to: Box : 
altham, MA,02154 Sooke 30-4 30-45. eset. reggee. Ave: 


SWF, 24, nonconformist, man withinterestinife Mustbe Mand fun. DANCING, OUTDOORS, 
Cuddly, the mind and also the body. 

(bearded?) 35 year old WM, looking for BOS- 
Witte wo: to: looking for twee exciting TON AREA AND SOUTH 
; Ri 02908 men for some summer fun. SHORE AREA. @ 0 


SWF, very attractive, blonde, movies, ice cream, bands, 202173. 
STATUS, PRIDE, concern, professional, 35, good friend 5 
what tall, creative, v: specie surgeon. 47 SEEKS 
pretty dark-haired  SWr wey romance, the arts, Seeks caring, quite woman. PROGRESSIVE 
Seeks in S/OWM, 31-49. Bore. (white/chinese, "18-30). Call’ LIBERATED SWF 30-60. 
3697, McCormack Station, Tai. intelligent, attractive, P6186 MY INTERESTS ARE 
Boston 02101 feminist professor and 2 SWM sk 2 beatiful outgo- THEATURE, ARTS, 
mother, mid-forties, seeks 


out, seeks fun female, 
21-27, @ 8023 
Attractive, SM, 26,56", 145, 


MAINE 


ton Mon-Thurs. Quiet, 
bright, 


82" tal inttigent foolshness, trevel, laughter 
SF (18-40) adventurous, in- t sports, w 
: and indepedant. & S, ultimate frisbee Hi, I'm in my twenties, a pro- 
eure ducated, eclectic, 5 foot 9 
creative, ski om, St, C horseback 
out, 
DWM, 31, 170, curly one ay 
Cerebrai tall attractive brown hair, blue eyes, look- to have fun, for 
ing for not necessarily tnd possible relationship. Al 
Soo nae serious, but an honest rela- replies will be answered, 
POB S/OWF, 30-35. send and if 
Boston 02117 posse 
DWM, 41, busy bank man- 

X A ager on Cape Cod, single STATE 
write, twill reepond ith let wht vermont 
ter and picture. 2063 Box, 531, tte 

tel nisport, MA 02672 female. Must have in- 
student, seeks kind. | OWM,60,littleovrwght,shy, Photo and letter: Box 46, 
sensitive woman for mar- neither handsome nor Lancaster, NH 03564. @ O 
riage. @ 3309 lonely, seeks 
shy, quiet F of 
Engineer to . music, bik- Asian 1 
build a stable relationship on trips to Maine coast. degreed, very athletic 
ot P.O. Box 82, 194 Wellesiey fit, caring, warm 
first. Attractive, biue- 02181 great sense 
4 o*humor. Seeking beautiful 
quod food or DWM lawyer, 28, 5'8°, sensuous, slim, bright, 
profes: romance 
SW, 27-32, who enjoys ie nonemaking S/OWE, 
a 
Handsome, brilliant 
1970. BWM, lonely, fessional expatriate 
Country hand: 260, S10 Franklin st ont, attractive 21-3. 
some, athletic, ‘big-city ex- Boston MA 02110 @® 8216 Box 2029, Cambridge 
inawaiting country Experienced and diplomatic 02238. W 6224 
and leather who is creative, ‘SWM, 27, would like tomeet Handsome, clean biack 
successful, willing to travel. an — 
sense of humor _“alents. ares couse. all 
. Photo, letter, PO Friendly, compassionate un. 
Box 132 Leeds, MA 01053 conventional JM, 39, 5'7", Handsome, independent, 
@ 8176 . fhwman services worker, european gentimen, 40 
SWM seeks a ~ Many interests, seeks com- seeks pretty, elegant, in- 
OWE tor sone Cambridge 25-35 
za wrestling. If you enjoy ot tennis, 25-35 
a 

over, write 

8196. Please send Future lawyer, SW, 28, big 
= brown eyes, learned joker | WE’RE MOVING ! 
with about ON JULY 3RD 
. Too into ed/caréer 

funk about sensual life until THE PHOENIX 

\CRISCOMAZOLA now. Wants SF 26-30, tight CLASSIFIED 
Man seeks woman to ex- grarted, verbal 
naturism in an intimate court/converse e316” OFFICE 


rence, MA 01842 6264 GBM, 18, 6ft., 168s, | WILL OPEN 


Cute 4 q 
and wants to —ing GM. @ 5447 AT 126 


ing: fun-loving, BRAND NEW 


Gentile, handsome man, BROOKLINE 


Darkly handsome SWM 30's 30's, left/liberal, seeks AVENUE 
Spiritual, practical, 12-steps, woman, similar qualities. 
yoga, meditation, rian, —-P.0.8.1951, Pawtucket, Ri BOSTON, MA. 
althy, compassionate, 02862 0221 
smart, feet in many worlds, 5 
woman friend to GOOD LOVIN’ NEAR KENMORE 
human with. 8151 Summer fun, Saturday SQUARE. 
THe lovin’. You must OUR PHONE 
THE a & slim, and sexy, | am. You NUMBER 
Pp must enjoy fast cars 
cere, down to earth, values good lovin’. Bos- WILL REMAIN 
with SF. Enjoys. sports, 312 Swampscott, Ma 1907, 267-1234 
nature, movies and bahot @ 3317 


OPTIONAL HEADLINES 


PRINT CLEARLY: (*First 15 Words Are FREE) 


THIS FORM TO PLACE YOUR|! 


*FIRST 15 WORDS FREE! | Please check appropriate box for category placement: i 
If you wish, you can select from one of the C) WOMAN SEEKING MAN 1) MAN SEEKING WOMAN 4 
following OPTIONS: CO MAN SEEKING MAN 0 WOMAN SEEKING WOMAN Jj 
HEAD $ 
THIS INFORMATION 1S CONFIDENTIAL. WE CANNOT ACCEPT 
YOUR PERSONAL AD WITHOUT IT. 
MAILOUT (95) $ 
SUB TOTAL $ 
Multiply by number of weeks ad runs x eh tog 
(Two week minimum)........... TOTAL $ anpress 
I accr« OC Check here if you will let us read your Personal ad and play your |] 
Voice Greeting on the radio. (No names will be used, only box I 
I EXP DATE numbers.) | 
SIGNATURE 
SIGNATURE 


whit 


Anyone seeking a bparewverseid monogamous 
relationship may advertise in Personals. Abbreviations 
are permitted only to indicate gender preference, race, 
and religion. The Boston Phoenix suggests that ads 
should contain a self-description, age range, lifestyle, 
and avocations. Ads _ containing explicit 
sexual/anatomical language will not be accepted. The 
Boston Phoenix reserves the right to edit or reject any 
advertisement. Classified ads may be submitted for 
publication only by persons 18 years of age or older. 
Also, no ads will be published seeking persons under 
that age. 


DISCLAIMER 
The Boston Phoenix assumes no liability for the 
content or reply to any personal advertisement. The 
advertiser assumes complete liability for the content of 
and all replies to any advertisement or recorded 
message and for any claims made against The Boston 
Phoenix as a result thereof. The advertiser agrees to 
indemnify and hold The Boston Phoenix and its 
employees harmless from all costs, expenses 
(including reasonable attorney fees), liabilities and 
damages resulting from or caused by the publication or 
recording placed by the advertiser or any reply to any 
such advertisement. By using PERSONAL CALL™, the 
advertiser agrees not to leave his/her telephone 
number, last name, or address in his/her voice 


greeting message. 

TION OF PROMOTION 
Ads not appearing in issue requested will appear in 
next available issue as long as the promotion is in 
effect. The classified promotion may be cancelled at 
any time without notice. ‘ 


THE DEADLINE FOR PLACING YOUR 
PERSOMAL AD IS 6:00 PM ON THE 
WEDNESDAY PRIOR TO ISSUE DATE 


PHOENIX CLASSIFIED OFFICE 
126 Brookline Avenue 
Boston, MA 02215 


OR CALL 267-1234 
Monday 8:30 - 6 pm 
Tuesday 8:30 - 7 pm 
Wednesday 8:30 - 6 pm 
Thursday 8:30 - 5 pm 
Friday 8:30 - 5 pm 
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‘ 
Aggresive youthful humorful BOY NEXT DOOR LOOK Do good things aiso come in Advertising man. attractive iS] Pe 
female terwie partner (18-24) gi 
wanted by rusty (: 27) to 
: Asian gentieman, 32, 5'9", 
seeks who is 
biking, 
@ 0 8323 
Athletic SWM, 36, 6, 165, a 
artist, seeks athletic WF for a aa 
day in the dunes. @ 0 5446 a 
Attracted to Asian, Latin, vic 
females. SWM 
@ 8291 
Attractive, friendly, creative, is 
athletic DWM, 44, seeks at- ae 
tractive, smart, sexy femme 
| for joie de vivre! SP 8181 
Attractive male, italian, 29, 
loves music, rock, 
from india, loves music, din- 
a seeks fun SWF, 19-30 
8141 
romantic. ethnic Hungarian. 
seeks slender beautiful 
female (18-28) non smoker 
@ 8199 J 
AWESOME MAN seeks : 
American/foreign lady 18-31 
for movies, 
304 Newbury Boston 
02115. #O 
young educated, attract- 
man (SWM seeks 
for mutual 
(18-24) 
8238 is 
Big women attract,me, I'm af 
Quincy 66269. 8289 
Black male, 30, 5°10", 
Seeks White or Asian f oe 
20-35 for movies, theatre, Seon 
events, shows, museums, — 
kinds of fine. quet times, 
very nice. 5402 
BL s 
seeking attractive Leo lady 
time adventure. @ 5358 
autiful, Outgoing young 
lady to ski, boat Casco Bay, a 
3318 required. 3268 
FREE Personal Ad*with FREE Personal Call 
15), 
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Handsome, professional DWM, 37, - SM, 24, enigmatic, inspiring 
male seeks a bright female  5'9", 155, handsome, very musician seeks sincere un- ‘utgoing, 
(fortyish plus). A quality ro- te,<ocean- lover, 24 .sensitive, intelligent, col- pretentious SF for rock n’ mysterious female 21—28 _liver, let's go out 
non-smoker s@@ks lege grad, liberal, rol, more? fog ‘adven- okay? 6168 
Newton. MA 02159 "Per Side. Monty spelicasting assets: | em gen. 
; the arts, Smart, erous, faithful, honest 
SM SF MORE PERSON. seeks sassy. somewhat 28, tall attractive, my sights are directed to 
friendship. Box 146; New- 39 63" seeks an open- Acad daa. summertime schmoozing slim, unpretentious, Ave. | search through distor- 
bury St 146, Bostom:MA minded female, any age. snuggling © 1074 SWE for earing & sharing. tions for the real truth. | am 
race unimportant, for dating dining travel. Take time to FEMALE lady secure drug- them. Liabilities: Mood 
and friendship. Box write, let's meet MP 53520 S10", 155 ibs, tag me ion 
5646 MA - of color, 42, tall, tions. @ 
New Hampshire; DWM, pro- ian, handsome, seeks pretty, distracted, non- 
fessional, 33, 61", slender, slim, black female for mean- sensitive andcaring. |haveit materialistic and pro- 
Hello, man for quality appearance; _ ingful . Children all but you. Let's the — fessional. ; - 
tionship, who likes to. dine gentle, affectionate: fun SWM si, Seek com- sensitive, 
conversation, honesty, redhead, or older good-looking--wants to 
educated SWM 36 trave Seeking and mature-loving, energetic, in- meet simiter owe 
attractive intelligent ai outdoors. tuitive, unconventional moustache. appreciated: 

SWF Euro- kinds of music, movies and —_—ing counterpart @® 8296 Tennis anyone? Box 0166 Press 

Latin, or well-traveled. ship, and if the gods are _—‘“ine dining. Like to meet a 
ranean Man of can relationship. 5394 woman same interests in his- _ive ladies, 20+, to cruise to. 
trasts. Very ambitious’ & er to spend time with. No tory, the Carribean with. 8232 Wi ma 
yet ICE Guy Grugs. Cambridge. @ 3280 and Looking for 8 Swe, 29, seeks woman nt, handsome, caring, 
caring and philisophical. SWM 26, Sincere, honest, affec- graceful, that’s into racquetball SWE 4-28 
Love quiet times. open-minded, seeks tionate, attractive SWM companion. 25-30) walk ; 34-29, . 9100 
causoors, movies & ding. 24.34 who we bright, sberal, hairy 8214 
#05431 iking, travelling, quiet Strong-willed woman 30 58°. SwM MD 
Tam just a honest, sincere Well-educated and ap times, fun times, seeks sought. SWM. 35. 5'7", com- 200Ibe, metaphysical 

nate. values. Call or write. 0 triendehip, maybe more where the woman 
nese guy, nonsmoker, 5442 3279 Natick, » ocean, camping; 
athletic, 245°" M8268 Nice SBM, 30, Male, 27, tal, cute, ves. creas hones? bend responses _ 
haired pie! 18-32 pao honest, open- to: P.O. Box 103, 5407 

match: SWM. ‘36,008 van /togetherness minded, libertarian agnostic — Woonsocket, Ri, 02895 = — 

slim: & SWM 19, tal, slit, attractive, Swag, 30, business-owner, 30s. ton 
female for walks, talks: mov- sincere, Seeks oriental BBW or bodybulder ond 
last-born woman 26-36 for NICE Wrte-Paul, P.O. Box 299, Hope to hear ftom you! 
P.O. Box’ 1422, SITUATION 
MA 02146 8149 SWM, 28, very 
if you care more about of 

sense f 
what's inside then what kind 
of car ri this SWIM 28 an. attractive, in 
would like to meet you. tional, and si 
= = | YOU CAN RESPOND | 
a 

beard, masculine ap- woman who would never in a 

, humor- million consider 
ous: interested? 8278 a wover that you wi 
Intelligent, looking —as this is honest 
SWM, 21, likes classicat mu- sincere. 273 
the Dead ete looking for SWM will be nice (but not 
fun relationship with in- slave) to nonsmoker with 
telligent, independent "ear Beacon/Fairfield park- 

who is cute to boot. space 8314 
Intense, adventurous Just an attractive, — 
Fi telligent, ambitious, 21, e 
fit, blue brown non-routine 
30's, high-tech de- life with someone very 

185. Articulate, good-look- 

ing, and . Seek- 

Are you open to adventure? for . : rts 
SWM, 30's, attractive, fit, in- Race unimportant. 
telligent, protiartiste, seeks 3278 
sensitive, compa’ SWF, i 
25-40, to share ex- agg — 

of life. Sensitive F to share 


, romance 
travel to Hawaii in 
business/pleasure. Join 


woman, 
hour to see someone 


special. Note and 
call @ © 3272 
KIM AT 8726 


I'll keep waiting. 8161 


warm. 
walks. @ 0 5411 
“Plain and simple man” 32 
seeks plain & simple woman 
unconcerned with looks or 
color 5438 
Progresive, passionate 
playlul attractive, SWM 38 
social worker seeks ‘ca 
adventurous woman for 
relationship. @ 
8013 
Radical 
hiker, 
artist, SWM, 38, attractive, 
caring, sensual, seeks 
bohemaian woman. 8249 


RARE FIND 


social worker, 


DIAL 


1-900-456-CALL 


99¢ A MINUTE 


Single white male 30, has 
summer off. Looking for a 
woman 18-40 to share sum- 
mer. Lets go 
take a 
hand. I'd like to find that 


29. Pragmatic 
tions behind what is said. 


High-tech whiz, writer, world 
traveller. introspective, 


RUA: 
special lady would to create. Seeks 
dancing ing. All Letsgiveitatry @ 05428 ing woman, Box 441397 
ar com- 
SWM, 20, musician, 5'6 
s. AT CRUISE passionate soul. interests in- long brown look ing 
53yr skipper needs —Clude cats, art, temele 18% 
mature crew member for 5-7 2 portrait artist) —e Likes high heels, legs and 
cruise to Florida. Will History, classical & mini ‘chine any color. Send 
teach. Ron @ 8193 MGM Olid movie photo 8317 
- fanatic. Battleships & Geo- 
eS gr Seeks an intelli SWM 21, intelligent & active, 
. SWM, 30 seeks at- —captiva 5 goofy & romantic, infl by Sin- 
tractive F for day sails &® ist or Mot 20-0. to & Bob Denver, seeks 
SBM, 29, 62, SJM, 25, hand 
sincere teligent. Likes the enrepreneur_with tow Gone 
outdoors, water, music 4 j ; 
SBM. 30. seeks roamntic travel, antiquing, dining out SWM, 23, 5°10", husky, car- 
SWF up to 40 to have Seeks SF 22-90 to ing, sensitive, 
times. Letter/photo, P.O. ferent many interest. You? 20+. 
Box 8563, JFK Station, Bos- G 
ton, MA 02114 @® 8254 SIM, 27, caring handsome = SWM, 24, attractive law stu- 
professional male seeks dent attractive SWF, 


tionship with SWF, 20-30, no 
kids. @ 0 8301 


SBM, 37, educated and me- 
dium stature seeks SF with 


SJM, 28, 5'9”", attractive, 
curious, fit, musical, secular 


SWM 31, 6'1, 165, attractive, 
food, dancing, activities, 
ing, 25-30 w/ 


same qualities @® 8332 


SWM 31 romantic, sexy, af- 
fectionate, sks slim S, 
25-40 for warm_ fri 


to Boston's alternative mu- 


Tan, 


elligent, good 


SWM writer-slim, attractive, 
seeks woman(28-34) of 
similar qualities for a5 
manent relationship o 


appreciative Black 
seeks rela- 
ship i 


3 


mantic woman. PO Box 2091 
Lynn Ma 01903. @ 8197 


8 


“listen to alll 


Ti evolve, 19, per- 
indian-music, 


Very handsome 
sends roses, SJWM, 32y.0. 
businessman, intell § 
athletic, 5 
oye 
loyal, reliable, 
com- 
municater, going, 
doesn't smoke 
: Commitment, mar- 
g; movies, music, ex- 
stable, beautiful, affec- 


Fun, WM, 25, 5'8"’, 160, nice, 
5 *, seeks true friend 


GAsian-AmM, 32, thinning 
hair, healthy, outgoing: 
educated 

Average looks, but 


ional in sincerity, 
ond 


photos. 2 -30 for ftriend- 
0 8240 
handsome, GWM, 20, goodiooking, fun, 
lawyer, 37, seeks , workout, 
, agreeable, WF fora music, humor, ‘straight’, 
relationship. blonde, biue, 
PO Box 224 Concord, NH similar? picture? @® 8321 
03301. @ 8325 GWM 21 58 weigh 150, 
Well ‘ hair, green eyes, 


i 


i 


5 


, 46, seeks F for intimate 
relationship and. good 


honest 
Randolph 02368. & 8182 
WORDS & MUSIC 
| write, play, —_ and 
for a someone to share this 
with. 8161 
YOU CAN 
RESPOND TO 
PHOENIX 
PERSONAL CALL 
ADS FROM THE 
FOLLOWING 
AREA CODES: 
617, 508, 413 & 401. 


23, 5'7’, 155, brown hair, 


brown eyes, 

straight acting, we 
educated, professionals 
seeks similar. E tennis, 
golf, skiing, movies. @® 5379 


48, good build, work \ 
socialize weekday after- 
noons. Suite 170 Box 9100, 

Center 02159 @ 
8158 


fessional, WM, honest, 
open, 
telligent, 


Apt GWM, 25, attractive, 
masculine, 6ft, 160ibs, 
blond, blue. Affectionate, 


adventurous, kaleidoscpoic, 
otherwordly, playful & un- 
tamed wants 

20-25, similar 


GWM, 22, 5’8”, 155, 
No. Shore man 18-35. 


Box 
232 Suite 108 
02180. @ 8153 
GWM, 24, 5°11", fun-loving, 
pr 5 law 


closeted, ‘‘strait”. Seeks 
travel. P.O. 
box 269-A, Haverhill, Ma 
01831 


GWM 25, 6’, 155, - 
ing, athletic, excit- 
8322 
GWM, 25, 6'2", 190, sincere, 
nto WENX 
friend, 


GWM, 26, 5°11, 170, brown 
handsome. 


athletic, traveling. 
riend- 
03295 


3 


3 


a 
= 
ba 


Ble 
ero 


i 


i 
af 


Leftist social worker. 30's. children #@ «Warm, Software professional sic scene logged. 
guitarist, songwriter, into 1 who values Female. Post | Ning lacy 
and positive life learning seeks Office Box 747, Starke, FL 
values, wants future with SBM, 37, handsome, 5'8°, SF #0 8106 SWM, 25,1 only want a 32091 and wants all the best things 
: lady. @ 8335 self loved woman to love and love me ry life has to offer. Let's put it 
ployed comp SIM, 28, green eyed back. Letter, phone, Box  SWM, 32, good looking, 6'3" together I'm for real 
Lost male, lonely, attractive, clined, into roadr athletic, energetic, and 4618, Westboro, MA 01581. Seeks good are too. PO BOX 
6", 180, 33. If you're normal, ing, health club, fina magnetic want to laugh, Swe. 25 35-45 for nites of wine jeedham Heights, MA 
lovable, caring, come claim . seeks, 2 share a carate 8159 thoughthd, witty, 02194 
me. attractive, petite WF s SJM, 29, tall, attractive, SWM 26, 5°10", funny,spon- SWM 34 honest pro- T 1 
interested in the above as best movies are 300) taneous and a fessional athletic seeking easy 
LOVE & ROMANCE well as the ocean, quiet ‘Story of O’, ‘Annie Hall’, seeks SWF, 23-30, for SWF 25+ for love. personable. PO Box 
Handsome down to earth = evenings, having fun, friend- seeks SJF, 24-29 for ro- r . @ 8258 tionship. @ 8203 8197 Beverly MA 01915 @& 
professional DWM 30's, and romance. © mance. 89 Mass 8255 
ae SWM, 26, 56, well SWM, 39, 60's intellect, 
honest, open & caring. Let's 8252) y Bach, Beatles, R&B, Hem- Today's June Cleaver, | 
share friendship, music, out- Bodybuilder, 28, 5°9, lemaie, lnguey: Professional, await you. WM 38, easy 
doors, walks, la love 185, a who SJM, 34, 5'6”, considered at- 20-30 for ond P.O. 
& romance, ai eventual shape tractive, , genuine, perhaps a little more. Enjoy new to searching 5197 Beverly MA 01915. @ 
gentie, but passionate long mance, and being loved @ successful, seeks dancing, music, politics and — toshare e od 
term nurturing relationship. 8194 cute/attractive slender F partying. P.O. Box 1066, . 
You are a special person, at- 26-36. 8198 02176 8191 SwM 40 58° 140 bs Today's women don't make 
tractive, average weight or ive SWF. | first SWM, 26 in- » settle down 
nom. Se oF @o tractive . fm shy at 5 SJM 37 56 crazy pro- ; , attractive, in fessional, searching for or want families. Disagree? 
— like thunder: fessional, attractive, hair- telligent, slim, dyed black svelte young woman to sam- This 26y.0. prot SWM would 
storms..;Hopefully at least less, looking for SJF for fun hair, sometimes a little off ple the sushi restaurants, from you. # O 
Man with mind of an en- riendship! @P 0 5430 in daytime. 1 =~, pong amg = maybe more. ® © 5388 
> . pizza, beer, seeks at- 
SJM, 40, teacher/left tractive, similar SWF, 24-29,  SWM, 41, computer THER 
seeks highly inteligent.  Joinmeforaleisurelyocean —_politics. 5'8", hand- who's not too confused. grammer, seeks kind, at- sw" handsome, fit 
open-minded, stable, charm- Cruise, tennis or fine dining — some looking for thoughtful, 8259 tractive, serious, mature, £6" srofessional with many 
ing, attractive woman under and theatre. This suc- pretty woman to start a WM — - somewhat religious, interests $ pr 
‘and 5°8". I'm 31, am- cessful, clean-cut, biue- family with. 0.5405 ily left. SF open to intelligent SWF, 22-28 in 
bitious accomplished, witty, eyed. athletic SWM. 35. 57" looking for ro- tion need of gentlemanly com- 
unselfish, phylisophical, Seeks special lady for ro mancejrelationship. Trying 8287  SWM, 42, with exceptional pany to here 


owner of hi-tech 
buisness. 5433 


mance and committment. 
PO Box 149 Ni 
Ma 01950. 8136 


to find SF 18-30 who knows 
how to have fun and still re- 
PO Box 2704 Framingham, 

.O.Box rai 
MA 01701 @® 8157 


SWM, 28, physically fit, 
mathematics grad student 
seeks sweet some SF 
to dearly love. @ 8276 


education, kind, consider- 
ate, affectionate seeks SWF 
for dates and possible com- 
mittment. Box 5092 


GWM, 28, 5'8", 165, good 
pri sa Ss 
most controlled way tomeet North Shore, Reading- 
people. The i @p- Woburn area. P.O. Box . 
proaches to developing rela- Reading, MA 01867 BP 8169 
are limitiess--this 

-fashi 
MA 01923 @ 8192 
GWM, 28, Vrgkikng, seeks 

resident living in the POB 598 Needham Heights, 

. | am at Gwe 

tractive, masculine, in- 
telligent, witty, Rng © fessional architec- 
back. So are you. | work ooking 

love Seeks intelligent, cari 

to movies and for 

video, bars ship/relationship 8049 
feminent men. | live 2 hours 
from fessional, average build, 
frequently. --lcan new Outdoors, movies, 
wente tral ht-looking 

Can you counterpart. 8090 

- 31, stri & 
YA . Enjoys Rock 
ow tica, Ozzy, 
seeks friendly GAM 21-35 the beach, hockey, watching 
for casual fun times. Dinner, "ost coor, skiing 


interests. Possibly near 
Taunton, 8 


© TRIATHLETE 
Attractive, athlete, SWM, 30, Somerville 
aa) puter professional. 
outgoing, fit, SWF, 24-32, 
nonsmkr for din- 
ing, humor. @# 8229 
¥ Looking for friends and a 
‘steady’ 0 5379 
cy umm Gay guy, 50, disabled, pro- 
fessional seeks younger 
man for friendship and 
—_ relationship @ 
GBM, 20, attractive, exciting, 
ousgoing, intelligent and 
ally aware, | 
similar with good spirit. 
8138 
GM 21, brown hair, brown 
eyes, 5°10", 155 Ibs, attract- 
| ive, shy, sensitive; friendly 
} and honest. Enjoys music, 
tionate, family oriented lady, | dance, beaches, movies and 
PA banne On montiitea BOK 
meet an attractive, fun-lov- enjoys romance. @ 8286 
woman (age 
not important) for long term 
relationship. 
gourmet dining 
communication is important. 
- Photo would be nice: Write 
PO Box 222, Newton Center, 
adventurous guy, 23-29 
Weil educated, attractive, 
= middle-aged man wishes GWM, 24 6'3" 190. Clean 
meet an attractive, fun-lov- cut, shy. honest, semi- 
women (ape 
woman 
for a 
: relationship. Humor, 
1 gourmet dining, and deep 
communication is important. — 
, 18-28 
BOX 8890 
GWM 25, 6'4" 200ibs, hand- 
some, athletic, doctoral stu- 
Se dent (an original R.E.M. fan) 
tenigent 
“GWM, 26, 175ibs, “light 
brown/hazel, 6ft. Average 
scene, ea or 
Ibs, polite, handsome. sincere, South Shore. 
GWM, 26, masculine, active, 
a Seek similar 21-28 friend- 
and fun 8162 | ship 8227 
ee GWM, 26, attractive, 
SWM 24,5. bribe i'm MEN counterpart 
‘ma 24, 6, . 
intelligent but not inteliec- 188 Brier 
Sauvignon goes with beef. For a rare woman. SWM, 37, . MEW guy to enjoy Summer ‘89’, eS 
wit» my tacos. voted tor very attractive & wan Sports, movie, music: Let's 
Bush but I'm not con- dynamic seeks counterpart Student of human ironies, | SWM, 30, new to Back Bay, unique combination of mind, ; 
servative, | like to ski, travel, a woman who is loyal and body, and soul seeks mean- 
wiling to make it last. SP Recent PAD (Stanford) ingfui relationship. 8318 GWM, 27, 55°. 125, hand- 
Fie bs 2 | likes include Truf- kind, shapely. Summer fun. Nice build, straight 
Moving Targets, Beat Prokofier/harmonica, for friendship or rela- 
canty pening, the Pixies, Thai/French, humor, fying. SWM tall, energetic, pro- ; 
Japanese, or just about any- halogen lighting... fessional individual, in mid MA 
body else. 20's looking for compete 7 
re wee early 40s tall dark and hand- sports "and liesure. @ o loving rela- 
some of Indian 5444 
lest intellectual, like to MA 
meet someone keen on ex- 
ideas, a a broad view WM 31, 6'2"', medium build 
on life. 0 5437 & Italian. seeks lady, 26-36, Active, MONO, | 
a very healthy, slim, travel, adventure & romance integrity, age unimporta 
handsome, 54 year old prof- & possible relationship. 
for friendship/relatiopship. 
Suite 70, 1644 Mast. Ave. 
=o pessionaie, romantic: aflec- SWM, 31, handsome with a Lexington, Ma 02179. 
ic. I'm also well-rounded personality, 
a musician who loves litera- ‘om TELL ME YOUR TALES 
ture, and the outdoors. | family ai SWM, 44, with boyis' 
See a a pretty, warm, soft, in- ground, with a rangeof energy, world wisdom, 
seek a pretty, A tor ibs, black 
ose telligent, and interesting interests. I'm seeking a seeks wise girl for soul, in- yes. Seeks 
Se in: bright and attractive female. _—spiration, conversation and Everett for 
oe FP Please call; you'll be more. Nearly baid, not rich, photo / 
or pleasantly suprised. 3296 centered curious mind, 
kind heart and much more. —, — 
8184 
— THE REAL THING! 
called back. | am still long- — y 
SWM. 25. handsome. 31 seeks correspon. _ business man of high stan- 
dance SV 0.990 dards looking for a long 
interests. Dis- truck driver laborer, 6’, 
crete and sincere only.  155Ibs. Hardworking, ‘easy 
we WM fet w/same build 


WE’RE MOVING! 
ON JULY 3RD 
THE PHOENIX 


_ THE ARTS 


ARTISTS’ 
SERVICES 


ART is 
Private 
w/illustrator. Tailored to ind. 
needs at free con- 
sult/lesson. Ages 10+. 
508-820-1873 


ston Design 643-6187 . 


© 
® 
A 
MICS-! Y 
AUDITIONS Musiciens Composers 
protessionaly minded sing. Former 
ers, dancers, actors. Sup- rector, Alley Theater. 
portive for July 720-0515 
Linked New Ehriich Theatre Studio 
4237402 Film actors neede for gradu- = Summer Session July 10 
ate thesis film. : Psy- thru Aug 30. intro to Acting: 
chiatrist, English, insane. intermediate Acting; The 
2 Male actors for demo com- oF Actor: & Voice, Move- 
and 1 1 GQ business man accent. Pius other extras. Sauna 
man. Goth Please call after 3rd of July. The New Ehrlich Theatre 
Curnock at Tremont St. Call Terry 
Wor -Sat - Priscilla Beach Theatre 
Actors, actresses & back Beyond ons b 
later this eummer. mono- world premiere 
For more info, Chioe Geni Bay, involved. Call Haunted Elvis to pr 
508-756-5602 or Gary Rich 799-9166 for appt. formed Aug 4,5,11,12,18,19. 
508-792-9601. Worces: Roles being cast are: Elvis & 
ter GHOSTRIDERS Gladys Presley.’ For inter- 
ere view call 506-224-4888 
historic Bostonian? 
Actor's Scene at old 
Study: Small 338-1973 ask for Tom TV/Film train- 
tion. Elizabeth For- BAL guidence, ac- 
mer Ab HEAD SHOTS S.A.D.. demo tapes 
ley Theater 15. Mim & Michelove made, 1st hour free. Steven 
: Prictographer Stotier (LA) Debra Marranca 
731- (NY). (617) 739-0544. 
ACTORS HEADSHOT: Font 
WORKSHOP Thru the end of June. inter- Dandereuses Sept 14-Oct 
Register now, Summer nationally published pho- 56. 
starts 7/10. Full-time & Part- orags complete page Jul 
jam. BasicandAd- tor $85.00. For details 508-346-4549 
482-0336. Leave clear — 
Acting Soaps. Full- = message. VIDEO resume/demo reels 
time program for high schoo! location shoot or your tape 
pmo Eve & weekend 617-242-0690 
ten er The Stuaio at 
Classes 9/25. Free DANCE 
brochure. 7518, 40 CASTING BALLET 
Auditions for M & F acting CLASSES 
Romies. 7/5 at 7 mere 10 ANA Ri 
508-774-1112 OF 
AUDITIONS-Private We have ongoing adult 
audition classes, beginner through 
reparation for actors. open yu 
and on Sees sete July 10 & also have children’s classes, 
development including a special 
. Former call for information class. Two locations, - 
Directs, Alley ‘Theetre, 492 - 4212 maica Plan and Boston. Call 
720-0515 Nang more infor 


55 ive, inteligent 
would make , 19, feminine PLACED ON 
GWM 33, 59°, 1601s, Graries & smokers D 
seeks 18 plus for fun & ? Boston 8309 friendship and/or a rela- THURSDAYS 
Send photo. P.O. Box 1047 tionship. @ O WILL APPEARIN 
Cambridge MA, 02142 “Reach GWM, 28, 6, 
8297 blondes dive THE BACK OF 
GWM, 34, attractive, sincere jandsome (North- page creative THE NEWS 
caring, athletic, » friend. SP 8324 fessional (28-35) for . SECTION 
looking for with bis Friendship and excitement. 
nice guy. @ 0 8168 185 98209 
GWM. 35,64", 180, sincere,  finng iriondship, POB 2430 GWF, North Shore, seeking ATTENTION 
attractive, seeks GM, Bos- Boston 02208. #® 8204 30+. interests include mov- DON’T FORGET 
ton No. Shore area. Be real. THE GUARANTEE 
@ 8300 35, _ tic times. No cigs. #0 8212 
GWM, 36, br hair, blue eyes, have time, | am bored. If 
35, yes 45ibs. Confident, pro- youre the omee, let's talk. TUESDAY AT NOON 
GWM, 37, 160, wants | SWM, 32,54". have no one to 
| 
03904. 08217.. Wve, seeking same 25-32 
ence during 
GWM, 48, 56°, hth ‘Swit jock 2650" 155 sks transition period. Would ike 
prof. seeks GM for tor in the future to become more 
safe Boxe and fun. @ 6213 Please 
Brookline. MA 02146. @P Veryattractive, GWM,5'10", 1268 Main St. 4. 
GWM, 40, 57°, 160lbs,  swraighi acting, sincere, car. possible. 
naar Cookie 25, seeks soft, sensative WF 
Box 1607 02146. — 6508 
@ 08215 WM, 26, 5°7*, ing. ck = 
GWM 6' 165 lbs Br/Brseeks 16.8. lar to an accident I'm ina wheel. 
loving relationship with 18+. muscular, guy. Box chair. | still want someone to 
photo, Box 1341 Lowell MA 3313 Boston 02101 correspond with, meet, and 
1853 maybe more. @ 0 5412 
GWM, 40's classy tight". seeks similar on ine 
tivities. 8148 WM. 35. “inexperienced, a 
GWM mentor 33 masculine, tor. PO Box 47, Readville, V attractive GWF 25, seeks 
educated, seeks young in- 02137 8207 
quisitive companion for Sexy, 
SPOND TO out ? I'd like to find 
safe, 5°11", 160, brown, blue. PERSONAL CALL MESSAGES 
seeks atiractve guy, i825. ADS FROM THE ESSAGES 
rey FOLLOWING mond! Fred and Ginger also 
128 Ma 02080, thelr frst shoes the 
86206 Parquet so 
soon the Bugle Boy 
seeking other GWM's 18-30 WOMEN 
for friendship. Write to J.P HIGH HEELS 
251 W. Central, Suite 120, SEEKING Flight 35. 6/3. 
Natick MA 01760 WOMEN suit. 
GWM, youthful; 60, seeks M.D. Would like to meet you. 
mature GM, 30-60 So NH, attractive, adventurous, 90x 3275. 
-185, Hollis, 03049 poate. Box 476 Lowell, ese 
= “oil 853 together, it seemed like an 
Handsome blond GWM, 33 eternity. Write me; | hope ail 3 
seeks cute for is well. T 
same 
friendship, The Guaranteed 
@ 8048 The People Network's Video Classited 
healthy. lifestyle. Am Gay woman hear, 
nine, attractive, stable, men/ who attract 
man warm, honest and . Take a shortcut! Phoenix 
for . Photo ap- woman like me to share a wy * 
precisted, relationship 8251 CALL 267-1234 
CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 267-1234 


CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADS: 536-5390 


lassifieds 


as is materially affected by the error, the Phoenix is 
The forwarding of an ad is construed as an acceptance of all the rates 
and conditions under which advertising space is at the time sold by the 

*To revise copy objectionable phrases 

*To reject in its sole discretion, any advertisment on account of its text or 
*To determine correct category 


Wed. 8:30 a.m. - 6 p.m. 
Thurs. 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. 


We cannot print your advertisement without the following 
information: 


(USE THIS FORM TO FILL OUT YOUR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT — 


To place an advertisment using Mastercard, Visa, or American 
Express, please fill out this section or call 267-1234 
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TEXT: 


UNES 5.25 per line 7.00 perline 12.00 per line 12.00 perline Domestic 
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7 pt lightheadline 7.25perline 8.80 perline 8.80 perline 12.00 perline $ Vans & Trucks 
7 pt. bold headiine 9.75 perline perline 13.20 perline 13.25 perline $_ 
9 pt. bold headline 11,00 perline 14.60 perline 14.60 perline 15.00 perline $___ 

# of weeks = REAL ESTATE 
Capitalized words 1.10 per word # of copitolized words @ $1.10 each= $ sss Housemates 
BOX NUMBERS (weekly) 
Applies to line advertisements in Massage and Escort Sections. Sublets 
Pick-up: $13.20 Mail-out:$19.80 COST: # of weeks x =$ 
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THE BOSTON 
Mail to: Phoenix The Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, Boston, MA 02215 


+ 
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GWM, 33, 5'11", 165, Handsome, passionate, pro- Girl seeks girls to go out. ANY REAL 
; fessional, , 29, 6'2", : 
| fhasculine, repular “guy, 165, nto music, ar, movies, seeks others io cubing ADS 
WILL OPEN IT’S & 
OFFICE 
AT 126 
BROOKLINE 
AVENUE 
; BOSTON, MA. 
02215 
NEAR KENMORE 
SQUARE. 
i _OUR PHONE 
NUMBER 
WILL REMAIN 
267-1234 
ACTING 
THEATRE GROUPS: This 
Raverties the Phoenix 
ENHANCE YOUR. 
band by Yuko 4 
there, banners. more. 
GRAPHIC DESIGN 
_ ARTIST 
brochures & off-beat and un: 
label. looking for new ma- 
| 
Classified Advertising Policies 
THE GUARANTEE 1 
: hd we wii ing same as as you 1 ADDRESS: 
by noon Tuesday to renew the ad. Missing a ; 
renewing your ad call 267-1234 
no for its failure, for any reason, fo H H gets 
| NONCOMMERCIAL COMMERCIAL ENTRE NOUS ESCORT 
H 
H : 
Ret No advertisment containing a nu or ess wi = Bi. 
& accepted in the Personals or Entre Nous columns. Only Phoenix box ! ee 
S numbers or Post Office box numbers may be used. ; H Ta 
z All advertisements must be accompanied by a full name, address and |; eae 
CANCELLATIONS AND CHARGES TOTAL Fost & Found 
NON-GUARANTEED Advertisements: There are no refunds for cancelled |! “Pets 
ods. Advertsing space credit wil be ised fx canceled before 4 | 
m. Tuesdays. in Advertisements accepted p.m Skiing 
Thave ave er cory Print one letier in each block. Leave a space between words and a separate space for punctuation. Travel 
changes on a guaranteed advertisement HEADLINES: Wanted 
| 
Copy for Advertisements which must be verified...Tuesday, 6 p.m. Appliances H 
Guarantee renewals... noon Bicycles 
Telephone verifications...T é6p.m. Boots 
8:30 6 
; Mon. 8:30 a.m. - 6 p.m. 1 Computers 
Fri. 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. kk Fuel & Firewood 
Telephone numbers printed in the People Section in commercial || 
advertisements only. These telephone numbers must be verified weekly |! Ra | | : Musicol Instruments ; 
(before 6:00 p.m. Tuesday) by the advertiser. If a line is not verified, it | | Odds & Ends 
will not appear in the paper. Failure to verify a display ad will resultin |1 Hi _ : Photography ' 
between Sam and 3 trough Fidoy. Reple: oe |! | 
or any 
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ATTENTIONT ne. SOUNDMAN 
THE DEADLINE FOR suck Backs rom NEEDED 
RENEWING ALL [artes rook accustio. and. eclactic 
roll, swing. Can tine at For botir live and 
CLASSIFIED ADSIg.. 353.1256 basis, For more ito call war 
FUESDAYAT Good morning boys 266-6127 
NOON. et 
lookin or batisy SOUNDMAN 
PRODUCER 
end Drum: AVAILABLE 
mer/singer/songwriter to Soundman/producer, 
Boyes oxpor guitar and with and form livefstudio 15 yrs., exper., 
yrs exper. raging . Influences? wiviny! credits, state-of-the- 
sax for We Punk. blues, folk, art . Reasonable 
can you. aa and enough? — rates. Call Tom 834-726t or 
on let's do it, 834-0353. Iv. mess. 
Call Dan 729-6905 or barry THE GORDONS 
§81-5018. Pros only. wi The are a 
Bass & Drums for 1 We have a 
space, 
GEAR! Gtr | at lronside Management 
Producer 391-1417 
We're Effectside 
S& 16TK. $15/HR! AND 617-721-2993 
0617-623. SSIST 
rooms & the go Needed now for new band The crucial investment 
pany airplay return a-product 
Rhearse- QUIET gigs. 508-741-3612 sound quality suitable for 
Guitarist & Keyboardist Pressing. D-al compeliine 
HEY SONGWRITERSI wanted for high energy condusive that 
40 band, vocal a must. finishes on schedule, on 
's critique from local na- 
8-Track midi recording. GUITARIST tional press and label reps 
Cail (617) 547-0851. LOOKING 
For serious band or results! I've been producing 
Aitention bands, musicians: or bands that ft this category 
insearch of new talent.Send T-Birds, Stevie-Ray, 10" 
2181 741-1861 lets discuss your goals. Call 
Attention bands, musicians, Eugene Gimartn 651-2089 
in search of new Me- band, clubs, anything Violinist seeks guitarist tor 
terial should be Baroque street- 
tapes to Hook Records. PO Guitarist seeks Chris 576-0531 
Box 46, Wellesley Hills, MA —aritstistic male 
02181 (18-24) for pop VOCALIST 
saxes, — serious sex-funk band. 
at 262.5090 1 366-0207 drix, and alternative music. 
Colin- 
ve nested for 7431. 
concert tapes, recorded based PT Top 40 band. 
from sudience, will pay Sampler must, Vocalist seeks creative 
$50/tape. Any sound 508)454-2481  musns 4 new aggress rock 
is ok. Also wanted on A -7513 sound. Call 11pm-mid Brian 
concert posters & (508) 679-6522. 
Please call Micheel gy for WANTED: GUITAR 
598-3936 e@ gb/top 40 band PLAYER. Teach me how to 
GET EDUCATED plus. 
to learn a foreign own. trans. Call Rick ' 
language, how to draw, how Gays or eves 
to write screenplay? female presence 
You can find listings for all needed part-time club Tange wring shite. od 
this and more in the Educa- band. Must have ex- yay Call cheezy 
- 
WINDSHIELD VIPERS 
KEYBOARD/ seek player. - 
yy big VOCALIST 926-4008 / Pat 787-9089 
airplay With tenor range Wich Doctor ske druvuner 
pe aed lished original veteran Bos- Serious INXS. Re: 
cation a must. This is an ton rock act. No drugs, pro Alex Chilton 
into 
, hard rock, blues ismy Established “2. JOHNNY ANGEL 
PASSIST WNTD Nights and days 
rock band, some inf Doors,  888/drums. Must hve equip 
Tom Waits, Violent F & trans. Biker band, S Shore BASS LESSONS 
Brad Hallen, bass guitarist 
LEAD F VOCALIST of The Joneses, —_ 
BASS needed for fresh Classy, chari - ing . Credits 
energetic rock. We have ssatile, pro singer sks clude: Ministry, Nervous 
’ . Rikki sophisticated, hip, pro GB Eaters, Elliot , Rick 
165 or Link 965-0167 band 617-661-4 Ocasek of ays oy 
DED Local Album sampler! 10 at your 
ol rT songs by two South Shore own and ear. Call 
have 24 HR rhsi space, bands on one LP! Send 
int, demo. Call Rob $5.75 to Ground Zero Re- 
935-2133, John cords PO Box 277 BE ASTAR 
508-682-6725 Weymouth Ma 02190 We best 
King for aT Catal you 
rock. Gigs. on — Series C-12 of expander. 
ded. a must! 473-5158 1. RADUATE 
B.C. KAGAN Major regional 
PHOTOGRAPHY R&B/R&R/swing learning. Ed. 
Promotional photograpnson new album seeks @x- Dante Pavone teacher of 
location-studio shots. perienced professional Peter Wolf and other singers 
Winter Street Boston . Great stage will teach his world-famous 
(617) 482-0336 and good ap- vocal method to serious stu- 
‘ocus attention pearance necessary, ableto dents. All vocal problems 
travel. Vocals pred, Signi 
= drum sks to fuse full time commitment. improvement assured. 
fren w/prog 423-7581 after 12:30 pm 
Dan or Steve 277-3892 Flute lessons. 
guita intmed is. a 
Drummer needed for vocs. Exp prefered. Call aft 
band. to rock. to 508-384-3210 
talk. Jeff 7134 Call Gary 266-8127 
DRUMMER WANTED ’ GUITAR 
singer/songwriter needs P ti | Portrait 
drummer for org band. Rock Portfolios," Musicians) Ac. LESSONS 
— rythm for or- —tors/ Artists, Fashion/ PR/ Michael Felberbaum 
op. | have PA, stu- All Related Fields, sional guitarist and 
band. al 508-531-1811 24-9084, 
anytime. lv msg. Pro Male lead vocalist 
5 wih sold R&B wanted for original hard rock LEARN PIANO 
foundation seeks working Band, based Eran AND KEYBOARD! 
band. Equipment, transpor- - one to advanced, 20 
lormance ex: 
Drums, for hire. With "exc, outboard & Jazz 
ocessi rack. 
389-7 Ca theory. Advanced Synthesist 


David 603- : 


Exp. bass a looking tor Recording studio seeks P.T. . 
working band, top 40, gb, sales assistant, call Lonnie 
oldies, sings lead and back: (617) 232-7969 
ground. Mike 567-5499 aft 6, welcome. Call Maryann 
week nights or ends ROCK SINGR WNTD Murphy at. 628-2244 
Experienced Boston-based by man- 
seeks work agement. (508) jLAN SAX/FLUTE 

, R&B, Top 40 . 7208 z & classical. Music 
Have equipment and ory & improvisation. 
sooete, a, to travel ROCK SOLID wicm. Henry Cook 734 

DRUMMER SAX LESSONS 

Female vocalist needed for meets Watts with Lance McCullum, Berklee 
estab-prof T40/GB band-PT —vinyi touring, and studio ex- Grad and Saxman for Shirley 


steady S-exper a must- 
Jennie 308-366-9585 


IUNDMAN FOR HIRE 
proces gear and 


F singer seeks pian- 
‘actice 


timately our own. Julie 
776-9083 


perience. Avail for live & stu- 
dio work. Lv msg 522-2756 

Solo jazz & folk entertainers 
wanted weekends for water- 
front marina restaurant. 
Auditions Wed & Thurs eves. 
Call manager, 472-7758. 


Soprano seeks excellent 
pianist for rehearsal and per- 
formance of great music. 
ee from Schubert to 
Weill to Crumb. | can't 


you-the music can. Cail 
nifer. 783-5151 


accepting students. 
will be on 

a ues styles. Theory 

technique will be stressed. 


ain 
ICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 
& EQUIPMENT 
$2800 ag 
1966 Guild Starfire 
cond, calt 


ers, metal 
cessed handles (Mesa 


style) $275. Also 
1 336 sunburst 
$550 Cait David 
1-603-539-6800, Ive msge 


rack-mount mixer-$200, 
800K 


guitar. Netural nish EGAL LIVE 
single- cutaway,” mint cor B, pine. wd firs, $300/mo 268-5708, | 
dition. No feedbeck $400 incl. hey- toe, 427-8187, ask for Sparky 
anytime. End. Roxbury area. RE 
WUALITZER CONSOLE 787-2777 New 900saqft 
old Excellent Cond $1500. stucco interior w/tig, 
150w spkrs studio w/piano day 
— in Steinway piano 
bjo. Monthty/wkly/hely 
603-647. $200 for 300 sq ft. $400 for 
Andy $136. 423-7462. 600 ~ 
to 3 
RVICES $285/mo ali util, 492. 
studio w/piano 
your THE DEADLINE FOR in Steinway piano 
Composers/arrangers, RENEWING building. Ideal for music 
sequencing 
SICAL COORDINATION IS TUESDAY ATNOONI! 423-7462. 


Call before 10 AM M-F. 
242-9887. 

and singing is easy! 
Voice lessons 


coaching. 

Lizzit 625-5611 10am-10pm 

Trumpet lessons by ex- 

' pro. All levels. Bill 
1499 


ups, Lawrence A300 PEARL DRUMS, 
acoustic Fibresnare 5 + 3 rotos, 
case, Randal power All hdwre inc. Like 
watts, Roland new,$1200 or BO call Todd, 
TR909 drum machine, 782-5603. shows! CEL 
Stratocaster. Call ANO BRUINS, TRACY DOMESTIC 1985 
or 232-5153 Brand snow dua ROBERT PEANT. pe 
AMP STHVPER 19-6. door hatchback, 52K miles, 

BASS frm, 696-2378 4 New order/pill tickets at LOW new Chevyen- 1985, MAZDA, RX-7 GSL 
Gallien Krueger 400 RB with pai. gine, (15.00 miles needs SE, silver w/ wine leather in- 
$995 for both or $525 each. os loaded 30 

3 new, 

pi, 17}267-3380 or never giged. $900 or best of- Rich's Car Tunes. Great watt stereo case otc. $9000, 
6 fer. 884-1899 Scott TICKETS shape, must $4000. night 606-2714. days 
Bose system 1-302, 2-802, 1 Peavy renown guitar amp for alt major concerts, 923- . 

controiier, 2-802 200 watts, has channel 1986 YUGO, 45K mi, looks 

$1500, Oberheim reverd, excelent ington Ticket Center, 1984 DODGE and runs very nice, no prob- 
M6R $450, Oberheim Xk , 2 12 in speak- CHARGER lems in 3 yrs, $1200 
300 ers. $200 call Len 492-1282 Dead tix. 2 on field, Sullivan Runs great. - Must  864-2610M-F after 9pm 
midi con- stdium, B/O, 891-1482; sell. $1,000 or BO. 731-2253 4 
wor $200, Voyoe mii 1985ESCORT Ero new 
Un at Go ebony matt with brass trim. Alingo Starr, peor of 85 Ford Escort L, Metallic _—‘tires runs xcint all pwr alarm 

Like new. Call Pat 268-0777. | resrerved seats, bo, 8/15, grey, 2dr, 5 spd hichbk densi 277-6385. 80 watt 

$400, Ampeg B16 $200. $3300. Great Woods, 769-8557 w/am/tm, new tires, frequent Sound system fast 

A de- 

16 space rack with wheels cs “on CCORD 
$100. Call 426-0247 eave CLE. ET $2000 oF adr ele, good cond, 
Must sell current inv. Used rickets for all Rock con- 332-9327-1v. message. 
Tascam 234 Strack OM 10-2. 617-786-1660 oF CAMARO 83 GTS Celica liftback, 
Yamaha SPX90 $425. 617-837 IR Z , a/c, 
EV1202 monitors $250/ea. Roland 050 Pro Stu- 5.0 leader 
Symetrix comp $128. Delta gio. use only, perfect cond, plus other "per. mies, 5 speed, revel 
Lab . Call Alan at $1200. 11-4707 For formance options speed, 
also call 
Classical 1983 Wash- - Roland Digital piano R.D. WOODS, Bruins, Patriots ("9 $7500call 449-8210 eves 
burn C-1 with custom 1000. Ex cond, great sound, and Red 83 NISSAN 
hardshell case excell prices, credit cards, ac- Pickup. New 
cond, 508-872-4! .O. 734-0162 ce. mail orders..... 67 FORD MUSTANG 78K miles. 
TET, $000. Ex cond, great sound. 7845, Warwick, fii 02887. $9000 BO. Cali 006-4428 
4 SOB $300 each or 401-885-3389. after 6pm ‘84 CELICA GT 
$800 each California car, 
Ac23 $375 each Tickets 7/14, Caddy Seville 1979, White ‘erat: 
1DBX 166 $450 Sullivan Sta. 6 seats 

1 Rane ME15 $275 $12,000. 617-593-0592 , @8 group or = oy ’ & locks, & more. Call 

1 BBE 422 $200, 269-3853 boxes: Beyer M700 bo. 254-6415. Cali Pat before 2PM 438-1034 to 
Dry ice fog machine! 35 gal $150’ Alesis Micro’ gate $60 - 1974 VW BUG 
wi, SRV 2000 REHEARSAL This car has been through it 
oO aueayre te .00 or 250; Also like new Teac , 5.7 liter VB, fully ided, all. and still has a long way to 
g A3440 reel to reel 4 trac 30K, stored whtrs, will be hard to with 
got be part 
EMAX $250, early eves 522-8657 n 6 ge, $12.9K/bo, 508-373-6226 the time has come Or- 
For sale $1800 w/K-MUSE TASCAM Model 15 studio ‘bike. Chevy Nova 87, 25K, 4-cr  2nge VW. new tires, in good 
library (a $300 recording board. 18imputs8 in Free prung, 1 yr'ties, a/c, AM/FM, Shape but needs some work 
trade for a DX7 lIFD call Bill vusses 16 track brks, $6700 621-8744 "his would be agreatcar (for 
Extremely used only in “y shasea gies days, 566-3475 eves the price) for the right person 
at 590-1047 9004 who know it's real value 
1970 Les Paul Standard area. $175 and up. bucket seats, console, a/c. Audi 4000S 1985-brgndy 
$300 or B.O. Call ivan 120,000 hiway mi, 7 . 
266-8127 MUSICROOM tained mechanically solid,  wndwe exe, cond. $8400 oF 
one '64 AC30, mint cond. Bst built ac- it’s not pretty, but it will run —b/o. 443 8271 
FOR SALE offr ovr $1000, serious calls ramp, conv to _forever. 3500 787.1098 
. ans, Mass 5 — AUDI 
cellent condition. Call $380 -7676 FORD, ESCORT, 1982,g00d miles, 4- rebuilt en- 
322-7530. PLL HAGGLE = cond, chapman alarm, ine, 
VOX V-125 Head, New NATIONAL 1750/B.0. Call 884-4776 
2 REHEARSAL : BMW 1985 318, excellent 
12", $400. 1 Pair Peavey P, Ford Fairmont wagon 1980, rance/ cond, metallic 
each are loaded w/a 32 ineh Cabs 15” & Horn, $250. STUDIOS INC standard, many new parts, wen, Samcak. 50K mis 

“YOU'VE TRIED THE AM/FM radio. runs, $5000 neg 736-6841 

w/a 1 inch horn. The REST, NOW TRY THE BMW 1987 3251S Loaded 
are in great cond. & PLL HAGGLE ST.” D Fairmont 1979, 4dr, — mint cond, a! $22,500. 
have handles & wheels. = best rehearsal rooms in 73K, AM-FM stereo, good Phil day: 617, 79, eves 
12”, $400. Flight ath Boston. cond.- Book value $1120 617-344-5198 
3000 1 Allen & 1 Pair Peavey PA Cabs Exc cond 
Meath 16 x4 mixer wjcsse, 15° & Horn, $250. from $100. BMWs, 59K. $3300. Brookline, 
$1500. Call 617-324-8116 & 277-9774 36 Charles St., Malden Cadillacs, Mercedes. Amaz- 617-738-7801 
Wv. mes Sa. ing recorded re- 
. > Near T. When you decide to als details. 617-499-7736 A PRELUDE, 1980, 
about Rock ‘nN Red, exceptional cond. Sun 

GUITARS Call: rebuilt engine, $2500/B0. 

FOR SALE Music 391-8272. 492-3229 
REHEARSAL Studios, new. GREAT DEALS! isuzu Impulse 1985, red, 
V-1958 reissue, Gretek “ARTS: 1 mo free rent, Alarm, 24hr., cars just wont’ stop! 39K, all options, exc cond, 

r Chet, Rick 12 ht, TV. J.P./Orange Line alarm, $4400. 738-4604 
Strats, Teles etc. ‘dence: 442-5006 engine (128K), needs ‘sg 

» Musical instru- HST. 
JUZEK CZECH musical services, apt w/ pr LITTLE COUP 
area in basemnt, $875+ iating we'll throw 
STRING BASS 
776-9053 in an exceptionally cond, white, minor rust, new 
y Olds Cutlass wi orn s $1 646-8659. 
cond & sound, $7560 or BO: S DIOS infirm braks. Call Amy at 
Bow available. Call Matt, 5390x270 MERCEDES BENZ 280 SEL 
live-in, reas, 7 JEEP Cherokee 86, Pianeer ‘win 
How about BOSTON LOFT. Tor sale. A 300 oF MITSUBISHI, Tredla, 1989. 
RIG usicians 401-723-3800. : 
2 Marshal 100 watt heads CHARLESTOWN, 5000 OLDSMOBILE CUTLASS, MITSUBISHI TREDIAL 86; 4 
road case. 1 cab Union? door, z-lock, am/fm cass, 
with 4x12. 1 straight cab with 1978. S-o with now trans- a/c, ‘ext wrnity, 5, 
2x15, Excellent cond. blue, asking 3.9K 266-7698 
MOVING SELL FORT MOBILE, Ox 
urzweil 1000PX, Oberheim $625 542-1496, 444-5540 paint, needs “ - 
Matrix 6R, Yamaha RX5, Se- * Prepare for your future PORSCHE 944 
quencer for IBM PC. No with a Pension FREE MUSIC and it's yours. Call 625-2408 1984, Guards Red. tan in- 
Get the scoop on CONSULTATIONS terior, Sspd. a/c. Alpine 
sage recordings and con- ters, bands «= PLYMOUTH HORIZON __ stereo, new tires. $13,900 
SIC GALLERY wocts. ie money with your mu- 1988 Joe eves. 
BGW 780 pwr er $400. Call for a free brochure. company will show you how * Geck. rear defrost, full size 
BGW 500 5, 16 The Boston Musicians’ to Use your talents for a suc- 6. Call alter 5 862-7132, BMW 325!1S 
ch bi-amp BD $600, 16 ch bi- Association cesstul career » in: music ,000 or BO. Box 2194 1987, black leather interior, 5 
amp RK MT $950, 2 cvega Local 9-536, American Tired of dealing with base- speed, sunroof, cruise con- 
18S & horns $650. Ted brakes, amjim 
Initiation fee by 50% PRODUGTIONS. FOREIGN mies 
reduces runs cond. Cost me $28,5K, 
10088 part of our provide. Promotion, produc- moon roof, sell for $19,900 (or best of- 
channel switching. Re-verb gd tires, well maintd, gd city _fer). Bring Money With You. 


Sale 


if 


Sale 


f 
MIDI mixer-$260, 32 point 
8-channe! i 
= tape deck-$50, Eg-$75, Re- 
: ceiver-$100, 868-0961 
Lows & MF-1X Horns. Exc. 
a Offer. BLU semi 
hallow. bick. inlaid neck 
$350. Or best offer Cait Den- 
or be days: 206-0080 oves 
old B35, NEEDS 
$475. Martin B-28, $950. NEEDSS 
Both in terrific shape. Cail BEST OFFER 
Tom at 494-5497. 
4-12" cabinet w/Celeistions, : 
four yr warranty stil open on 
SERV , 620-UUU0 = 
Audio Technica “APM. 73 ae | 
PIANO MOVING | | 
GALORE! ORGAN 767-0113 H 
Black Hondo Acoustic 
guitar, Jumbo body Hondo } 
)774- TICK | 
copy with case, Seiko music = Pear! WHITE | 
Gorilla practice amps, Seaen hard, 
der bassman amp, 2 Law- bjo 7 TICKET AGENCY ; 
bik 
Eric 
Lé Ow 
with 
tour expenence reasona 
wv rates. Tim 623-0089 
leading to performance of ; 
eclectic tunes from B. Hol- 
iday to M. Shocked to ul- 


ny runcing 


ToveTA, lift- 
5 m, 78K, 


Vw 1978, last con- 
vertible “model, Michelin 


742-185 
Evenings 723-5786. Ask tot 
rank 


VW Bug, 1978, last con- 


Days 
Evenings 723-5788. Ask for 
VW Golf 85 w/ a/c, AM, 
new clutch, tres. 
72K, very reliable; or 
BO. Gene 566-1883 

control, a/c, GT tires, 

all $7000. Call 

own., 
876-3757 seve message. 
VW RABBIT, 1978, runs-exc, 
body fair 


VW RABBIT-1980, 110K , gd 
cond, many new pris. 

deal for value-con 
person. $800; 524-7165 


Call before 10PM 723-1 


CYCLES 


1981 SUZUKIGSL 


13000 miles $700 needs 
Starter 2 free full face 
helmets and cover 277-0287 
Bill or Scott 


52K, 
funroot, 52K, burgundy. ask: 
354-0110) Plenty of parts to keep one 
RIDE IN STYLE Sort’ $200 takes both. Plus: 
Audi 5000S, 1980, sitver with For sale (3) six ‘metai 
sunroof, a/c, am/fm 925 cans. 
vaccuum power tocks here. 
fecent valve 1/0, dual batt. w, 4 
fob, new muti: shocksand shore power, trim 
. Interior in perfect radar arch, camper: top, 
receipts. car head w/sink and 
been 095 quand raha, 
SEDAN, 1900, 
1962 21 Mark Twain, 260 
trailer loaded w accssries. 
CALL 696-4532 $13.5 or 8 O. 371-0927. 
A DEAL! “SAIL-AWAY ” 
Subaru GL 1986, 4 door 5 iN CHATHAM, CAPE COD 
condition WE OFFER SMALL BOAT 


re) 
z 
=> 
mo 
%6 


6 


2 


& 

BS 


LOTHING 


COMPAQ. ._ 


Mike 225-9246 


any reasonable offer. 


RECORDS & 
TAPE 


746-6575 after 6 pm. . red et treat- 
ers, & realtors. 

CALL NOW 267-5225 
ay me 

57% "ta: GE reg, excel Come Avs 

cond, $190, 277 Boston MA 02116 
ANTIQUE 


mons convertible couch, 
opens up to a 

comfortable 
bargain!!!!!! Cali 
969-0122 leave message, | 
will get back promptly. 


,000 with lock 
Call Paul at 


1983 Yamaha TT 600. 

Metzien 


tires. Mint condition, 
$1200. 1985 Kawasaki 
KLR-600. new in 
List: $2600, sell for 
$1995. Honda 
s 
call Mike at -2787 
AUTOMOTIVE 
SERVICES 


eover payments, 
check. 


money, our credit. 


FOR SALE 


ANTIQUES & 
FLEA MARKETS 


RARE QUILTS 
100% 


. Do 
shopping early. 
817-866-4895. You will 


, bike, kitchn items. 
738-0781 (h) 578-3239 (w) 
WATERBED 

, used sized 


For Sale. 
attachments, $200 or bo. 


Call 628-5830 


STEREOS & 
COMPONENTS 


stereo system 


QUICK, EFFECTIVE 
YOU'RE LOOKING FOR! 


33% 


PRIVATE COUNSELING 
PROVIDED EXP. 


SEXUALITY, COMMUNICA- 
TION DIFFICULTIES 
FAMILY i MARITAL OR 
PERSONAL PROBLEMS, 


VERY REASONABLE. 
DOROTHY 491-6408. 
WHOLISTIC 
MASSAGE 
and Bodywork, Mineral 
Soak. Tai Summers CMP. 


HELPLINE 


18. Cal Cail 1-800-202-7110 


HOME 


= 
g 


CARPENTERS 


99 
GRAPHIC DESIGN tables | ete. Ex- 
ARTIST siding, sky- 
its, S, etc. 
bands ializ logos, and insured. Terry 926-0807. 
brochures & off-beat & un- NEED 
usuat illustrations. Call John- 
ston Design 643-6187 HOUSEHOLD 
Mastercard/Visa. Noone re- REPAIRS? 
fuse, unsecured & secured. Will do jobs, large or smail. 
Must be working Replace windows, hang 
617-739-1881 doors, tile, roofs, 
y+ ~ th- carpentry sorts. 
DAYCARE Call Frank 889-3141. ‘ 
CHULD C WANT TO 
t 
teacher looking to care for DO IT RIGHT? 
your 4-10 year old this sum- Don't fool around with 
mer. 4 ex amateur window ins 
superb references. Call The comfort and value of 
your home are far too impor 
the only pro- 
HEALTH & 
COUNSELING THE WINDOW 
c MY INDUSTRY 
enthusiastica rec- 
ommends thera- 
ting unstuck in areas of ca- PaL 
reer, relationships & emo- 
at 623-6045. CLEANING 
: COMPANY, INC. 
For athletes RESIDENTIAL & 
therapist. To discuss COMMER AL 
formance, call 944-7431 Looking ocean 
the Boston A 
No matter how your work. Contact ? 
done it! 566- 
DUST BUSTERS 
[FEELING STRESSED? in the closet? Toys 
4 . in the attic? We clean any apt 
The stronger we feel emo- or house. Refs available, low 
tionally, the more we will en- fates. Who you gonna call? 


ull 


enjoy 
view me at no charge. CONSTRUCTION 
within 24 with Gay, weak. wa 
‘end, and evening "hours CH 
Needham Counseling at 
FIT-ASSIST GENERAL 
for individual needs. Privacy CONTRACTING 
of home, office, or 
club. Call for FREE consul- RENOVATION, 
tation visit. 1-800-72R-UFIT. REMODELING, 
CONSTRUCTION 
mate's? Counseling by 5049477 OR 469-2741. 
sex lifestyles 
w & 
omen couples en- LIMOUSINES 
KRIPALU YOGA 
ELECTRICIANS 
tion Commercial, residential 
with certified 232-9225. 24/hours 
232-9334. 


jussian 
Work 
1 vist Prices 
nosis. No wait $50 524-2477. 
782-5548 “3 ences Mike 


lowest 


prices, fast, efficient. 
762 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


MIM MICHELOVE 


PHOTOGRAPHER 
All 


studio. or. on location. 
617-731-1400 


MOVERS. 
LICENSED 


eS8-Free, neat, 
short notice, $35/hr Local- 
Long dist. 1-800-512-1943 
storage, OVERS 


local and N.Y:C. 


ALLWAYS MOVING 
Excellent at the best 
rates. No job too smail. Eve- 

available. Your 
value, and 


Lic and ins. 


M & J Family Movers. Local, 
distance. and 


277-8225/888-1027 MDPU 
# 0765. 


MOTION MOVERS Local or 
tong dist. Courteous efficient 
service. 277-0525 


PIKE MOVERS 
Professional 


. Local 
distance. NE, NY, 
Lic and ins. 


and 
NJ, -DC. 
484-0580. 


Yor Cah funds, of 
jobs. Reasonable cost. Call 
Gerry 436-2606- NOW! 
READY TO 
for all kinds 


jobs. Reasonable cost. cal 
Gerry 436-2606- NOW! 


ee NOTICE MOVERS 
Cost effective, since 1978, 
MDPU. 321-1017. 


Truck to Florida, 1 months 


CALL 
BALLUNACY 
entertainment in- 


for party 
cluding strippers (M/F), 
clowns, uerillas, 


9 

balloon 

bouquets, Teddy 

grams, cham 

and, flowers. 

Tuxedo messenger. A 

about our bear of 

club. 247-7676. 


MISCELLANY 


BULLETINS 
INTERIOR 
PAINTING 


from. reteren- 
Call love at 
739-0378 for a free es' 


LOST & FOUND 


i 


neat T NEEDS FRIE 
ing home for a’ 
nutered in- 


Two male cats, approx 6 mo 
old 


FIRE- 


records, 3 mo science diet 


Gan Jonn at 522-2681 
WORKS! skinc 
e cm, 
Wholesale woodcore, sol 347 bind. 
Largest $300, 646-B421 eves. 
dealer TRAVEL 
ir ticket 
of Class C $80 
fireworks in LAK ore way, 75 7A 
sm $180 or bo, call Steve 
Bos: AT 
14-31, $250 or BO, iiss 
Dial toll free 367-0168 
4 : New York, 
1-800-242-7876 tA. Miami tom. 
or 1-800-24- and other ces worldwide. 
onboard air 
A-S-T-R-O courora bend ad 
Astro- 10 envelope to PDS, 2554 
Lincion Bivd, suite 275-Q, 
Spectacular Marina Del Rey, CA 90291. 
in| 
1407 Hooksett Rd. 
603-627-4969 (508)777-4100 ex. 4016 
Hawaiian & Las Vegas Va- 
cation retail value for 
$900 incis air & hotel. For 
RIDES info 738-9230 Jim 
ravel to L.A. about ; HOT TICKET 
or F 30+, share drv, some One-way Boston to LA. De- 
expn, pin 7-10 rt flex. part on July 2nd only, must 
Dave (508)880- orN be female. $100. Cali 
787-9137, lve message 
VIDEO 
SERVICES long 
rs. 
VIDEOTAPE = GWM 20-30 to shr 14dy 


oll wedding video 


included! $245. call 


Attention 
Have 


your rehearsals, 


rties, etc. videota 


e Chris at 522-045 


EDUCATION 


now is the timne 


| HEALTH 


Swedish reduces 


stress. 
St 800-902: 


LANGUAGE 


trip to Key West Bahamas. 

Also sk FT assistant, 

310 wkly, provided. 
Joe 603-673-11 


! Fly — — 
best kept seccret in travel 
po Call 522-0840 


int for 
$800 will sell for $650. Elise 
864-684 1h 423-3335 lv msg 


WANTED 


AVERAGE WHITE 


Please call 
617-598-3936 


DATING 
SERVICES 


GUARANTEED 
1S TUESDAY AT NOON. 


Gi | Cc. 


ISC. 


TALKING 
Call Dial-A-Date FREE. 
LISTEN TO MEN: 
449-0011 
LISTEN TO WOMEN: 
449-0036 
FOR INFO 449-2261 


(617) 523-4444 
(508) 875-3224 


SELECTIONS 


1-900-999-3700 


the person. of 
dreams with 
New England's newest 
and most exciting 
dating service 


Simply leave your own 
message describing 
yoursell and interests 
or fisten to messages 
lett by others. Only 
per mun 


Try our demo #: 


617-876 


MODELING 


6861 ‘O€ ‘OML NOILO3S ‘XINZOHd NOLSOS SHL 


, N ‘A 1983 Learn how thoughts not WHEN ATLAS 4 
Good cond, speed. A contrat weight: Relax PAINTERS Loc NEng NY DC all 48. 
267-0161 weekdays, PO to (unload your rental. 24n 
35mm fens reflex Relaxing, therapeutic Swed references. Cail THON Ss 
new. $250. 569-8735. Porte Sa a at 736-0578 local. nos office. 
wife FOB. SMOKING-WGHT L HOUSEPAINTING of Burden 876-2005 
F2.8 35mm $8600 Six 
fe. Expert, calm, INTER-RACIAL 
dential { Commercial. Men of ail 
ARTNY INUSGR . MDPU 12-856-9165 or 
A ry Society, 
ong only in STAR CARRIER lore? Chicago 
. $150 OF best offer. a ee ee Truck or van with crew for 218. hs 
Call 508-477-1756 large & smail moving in 
. : VAN & MAN this special offer to meet the 
old, cond, TOST. White Orange afterward drinks. Over 9.000 
Many extras. Must sell. Low $100, call Len 492-1282 : White & Orange have 
1987, ft top, 7 5 Camoorder Never Party Services 666-3493. anytime. 
owner, all records, DRESSERS and TV's. pr- to an anchor. all 
some dente. $700 "or bo. vate ‘shopping service, by San shots. Cal Brian 52.0 
782-2970. appointment only. Call any- : dys 508-263-7658 eves 
time! Marcia 935-8033 locidge, 10-4. GAY MEN. WOMEN 
VOLVO 164E 1975, Classic, Moving Sele: Fumiure, 10 
good body/imeror, most COMPUTERS =| MANDALA Spede,” shor har moving SAME ; 
20 Mag har cok, YARD SALE ‘ is the alternative 
Dove VA NG you've been looking for. 
ory. 661-8627 ver 1.000 items in_good CWis We are New E 
Compaq KT compatable 20 condition, Sat/Sun ingiand’s 
aq XT compatabie 20 YIN] service. 566- LARGEST network of 
meg hard-drive 2. 360K Ste Corral Sq, off West- AY SINCERE people interested 
MACINTOSH six Wow England's only 
mouse “incl. $800 or- b.o. SERVICES Hour long fotal NOW _STAFFED dating service. 
Jacintosh SESO, Pus. body massage} packinaa STORAGE Discreet and personalized 
hard disks 266-2886 ACADEMIC _ Call foran- 
Macintosh SE30, iCX, Plus, appointment 
hard disks 266-2886 SERVICES CHEAPDA 
ELS & ERS 7 19-10 dential Commercial. Your : 
$10, ves Todd 
AL ST BUSINES: (617) 965-5535) 
burning stove. PIKE MOVERS 
Top of the tine. Holds 60 ib SERVICE Professional service. Local Meet attractive, new people ve 
seasons. New$879 will take Guaranteed solutions 484-0580. enjoy LunchDates’ superior ae 
= financial freedom, con- SERVICES ice and ion. AND it 
CERAMIC TILE cost 3-4 times less than the sige 
ped. FOR FREE WED 
kitchen . No job. too joined. FOR FREE INFO.” 
VW RABBIT ‘77 runs good, — 
needs litle work. $580. Cali big or smal. Free eatimates. CALL 254-2594 
298-1661. Leave a message, pa 
I'l call you back. 569-8968 Ri 
buffet table and china cabi- 
owner. | 
Perfect condition. Great for 268-3714 ie 
Handsome biue tweed Sim- 
HONDA Geese or ued. Sor notice, compettv rates, short 
VF700 furniture, piano, flute, ster- notice movers. 321-1017. - ae 
INTERCEPTOR 
1985 
Excellent condition. New 
battery, new brakes, new B&F mov -0)333. ics 
383-1471 Local-Long Distance-Overseas — 
No job too small. Fr 
364-1927 or 361-8165, photog seeks thy ax 
Complete a © ICC MC 3328 MDPU 27229 male laborer types, 1 oy 
Bill 492-1965 
DJ equipment: 2 Gemini pioase send name, ad- 
Mixer Like new. Cal Tim Marakesh Ex; clude photo to: PS Box 165, 
from audience, will F models & F singers 18+. mnie 
APARTMENT, HOUSE Facellent selection of $50/tape. Any sound quality Must be beautiful for records cos 
4 OR CONDOMINIUM ? Also wanted on AWB: & MTV videos, etc. Call now 
REAL ESTATE MDPU 21413] Improve your French Natve ATHLETES 
CLASSIFIEDS IS THE 061-0880] speaker, oral proficiency muscular sports- 
PER sured. Serious with 
ENDS STOP FWINGCHUNG STYLE interview lrarylet8 880. photog 
OWING DUST BUSTERS learnig self defence. Based and meet ony the swimsuit ads. ods 16-25 
783- Need boxes for : men/women who attract old construction workers, 
” We on reaction training & effi- . Take a shortcut! Call Loors. , 
MACHINE moving ciency of movement. Tock rollers, prep- 
wi IN STYLE ; 
prices §=MOTOROLLA hand Fast and stlostive wey $25 FEE 
cellular phone, top of of teaming sell defence. 75-100 INTROS 
all Based on reaction training & 
be - efficiency of movement. FOR FREE 
y ING 676-1962 BROCHURE 
| 287-4500 |LINGERIE 
falo 825 African 360 ante- our, Color MEDITATION 
bo. Lg arc $300. vi Doug 497-0819 : 
cat 350. 508-746-8552 *Local&Long | | Extremely voluptuous 
Distance THE NATURE OF Setions LTD the network Sexy blonde for hire. 
For Sale. white 1088 Avant! Low Hourly Of friends or 4 
new, | NEED CASH? Rates 465-6242 (017) 40DD-24-36. 
$175. Call 71 before We buy used * $48/Hr SSS A 
10:30am. papedeie » Boxes & SPORTS Jewish Intro international, | For sample, send $5 
shower base | STORES TENNISLESSONS Moonlight Models, 
: 32" $35. Peter days ivered Private tennis intructer will THE DEADLINE FOR 164 p 
; 889-3535 eve 569-2347 1256 Mass. Ave. Free teach you in the privacy of Saugus, MA 01906 
———————————— your own court. Beg. & inter- RENEWING A 
‘akin TV, best 566-3694 mediate levels. Bos. $82 


30 
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“and 


BiWM 40 seeks couples 


. PO Box 
dali Sq, Cambridge 02142 


Wanted Bi Female to join me 
husband for summer 
fun X 1061 
CANDI’S EROTIC 
FANTASIES 
YOUNG & HOT 


213-469-2018 
All major credit cards 
accepted. 


PHONE 
5'8" Pre-op. Long chestnut 
brown hair, 36B (my own). 
I'm. 26 years old and very 
Call me at 


well endowed. 
617-621-1436 MC/Visa 


warding experiences. 

62” and gorgeous; she's a 

voluptous model. Please re- 

Box 5376, Boston 
x 


to 55 for fun. Write to POB. PHONE SEX 

374 69 Mess Ave Boston CANDICE 
02115 5'11", busty, blonde, biue- 
eyed | California 
Ge old. 617-621-1436 

Heat up the cummeri Do Nisa 

ex: WF 40-50 who enjoys golf, 
1 lbs, 48° chest, 31" dining out, televised sports 
waist, 16" arms, knows what (especially football) and is 
you want and what you bisexual. intelligence and 
need. 621-1436 MC/Visa cleanliness a must. A 


DREAMS 
Join the 1 me mg men 
who have called 1515. 


NAUGHTY WF 

very strict $s 
sessions & more. PO Box 
254 Dedham 


serious, long-term rela- 
tionship is a definate 
iblity. Photo 


Pillow 
Talk 


Magnolia Sweet 
phone Phantasm 
—NEW NUMBER— 
1-800-322-2182 
CALLBACKS 
MC/VISA/MO’s 
Discreetly Billed 


[TEXAS] [PHANTASY 
tele FANTASY™ PHONE 
The voice of a royce- 
For a taste ..: Early bird special 
of the ol’ South 7:00 am - 8:30 am 
YOU'LL COME| 
TO LOVE! 
The Standard 
| 512-599-8878 | P.O. Box 
ext. 800 MA, 
02146 
AMEX/VISA/MC 
Carolina 


| 
Y'all come... 


(12) 
655-0099 


It's ear-oticl! 


Major Credit Cards 


Want to be privy to ; 


a sexy, sultry, s 
conversation on a 
hot summer': 


Valentina's 
Leather & 
Lace 
The Ultimate 

rotica | 


MAILBOXES 
FOR RENT 


SECURITY 
MAIL SERVICE 


Ave. Boston, MA 
(617) 247-9141 


D.LD., 310, Franklin St. 


Boston's mail drop, 
original mail drop 


(617) 5 
5 walk 
mi 

from Faneuil 


Free to all 02026 
women looki single 
men. 508-224-7339 THE OPEN ? Watch ‘ 
. 7 33.64 MARRIAGE mo like of 0 with tall AS close 
H FRA attr SWM 9 who un- as your 
bearded, Masculine. Seek We are a social  destands. SF fii th 
group of Boston 02118 Try it ingertips... Sou ern 
You 
bottom. Submit is an alternate RE MLINE 
wish. Limits respected. marital lifestyle that works TIE YOU UP &... 
2058 well for some people. It per- fe, ¢ dom HOT as a pistol or 
cool as a breeze Wet & Wild 
sound, and ok. This is nota sex or E’Hmptn, MA 01027 from the coast... Fantasies 
gd safe, clean,  swingers.ad. No couples or WE GIVE GREAT 
introverted sks sub pros. Just.good people Two 40, best buddies PHONE! 
(30's for long termre- meeting good. poopie. seek 2 MWM when 
lation in my home. PO Box Ladies please write , fair, Boating andlusta must. 512-599-8878 
331 W-boro 01581 Newton, Ma. 02159; / We're wn clean, and = 512 5-8507 { 
Dom Xdress SWM 25 Bi very Overweight MWM 42 yr old crest ext, -69 
tract cooks Dem Semele to Shore, FO box Ipswich M/V, Amex 
if poss. 0 1079 West of 498 Bos 2068 - = = 
WM will do show for singles, SHE-MALES VIXENS = 
9 ‘oh tine. INCREDIBLE, 
Mark, Bon 182.  BEAUTIFULFULLY- ALL “edit cards & prepay J 
Chicopee, MA, 01021. Can EQUIPPED PRE-OPS ennifer 
FSLV? ALL YOUR SECRET same M or F. Box 5231 Lip Service 
SM looking for female sivto FANTASIES 24HOURS. Ww 29 sks slim attr sub or 
serve my wishes. B/D if you =» ALLMAJORCREDIT = domF to mutual fan- 
like it. Live in is possible. If it favlos CP BAD sate & dis. 
lo yore CARDS. 201-865-8325 crete box 2061 F 
write ang. “send pic if rier idly, 
WM, 34, 62, 300 
Generous WM useing sal personal, 
or Ictting female been ‘ested in meet- men >» 
ing a wornan who could ap- . q 
beautiful in a dress and love WM, 36, sks 30+ F for erotic ; 
to cook, clean, shop and stimulating corres 
brown hair, blue eyes, good Please. | am not a wimp,  & discreet. PO Box 1628, 
looking, inexperienced, never dull, and always try to Plymouth MA 02360 
= be kind, WM 43 sks naughty WF who 
exploration. Mus' . Th be yr 
ot hone, ing. and would revert you for.  POB 375 Stonhm 02180 (41 5)221-5307 
commercial ‘jai +44 WOMAN TO WOMAN 
composed from the heart Have a wee miner phone TOLL FREE 
will be answered. Send 2nd ! do in fact exist. My = encounter with a warm VISA/MC CALL BACKS 
photo if , name is Rita and | invite = sensitive woman. Write 
and others with similar  with/for info. Box 1075 All credit cards MC/VISA/, 
GWM 48, 5'8" 1 AMEX 
crete pret seeks der = st 1- posh accepted 
=. Indulge Your Most "6 
Corner P.O. Box would enjoy having the * 
1607 Brookline, 02146 portunity to discuss and FORBIDDEN 1-800-231 3 7 
Handsome, sihietic. pro | FANTASIES 212-947-4140 
fessional, male in his 40's ond ware. A web oll EROTIC PHONE 24 Hour 
would like to meet a bright, discreetly on your ; 
slender, affectionate, gal for bill costing 20 cents | CONVERSATIONS Live erotic 
twlsphone tak and mayoe Contstor each mmnte pore, | 212-262-715 
cach ure | Phone sex | | ANYTIME 
mayoe mest ior coffee. Write look lorward io. major 


confidential & 
discreet 


Serving ail 
New England 


(508) 224-7339 


est. 1978 


1-916-757- 


1643 


MASSAGE & 
ESCORTS 
only 617-262-2299. 
Athletic goodiking, well built 


lat right ok 817-460-0788. 


athe 


3 
3 
= 


Sendin money 


Allston,,MA 


hme 
memberships 


(508) 430-1053 


| VERNON'S 
FOR 


i 
g 
i 


Phone sex for 
the 
discriminating 

gentleman 


Dominant 
mistresses always 
available 


$20 


MC/VISA 
Prepaid calls: 
$15 


} ST 
P.O. Box 34° 


| 
| 
i 


| PRIVATE 
| PARTY The Original 
Featuring Straight Gay- 4 
ymates Tease 
~ Balloon Wyears 
| Grams, Party | 
ENTRE NOUS PHONEPHANTASYLINE! | Clowns | 
A&B | (508) 283-722: q 
~ LIVE thy 7227 
FANTASY Live. eroticism Needed 
| 24 HRS Loren 
| CREDIT DIAL-A-HUNK COME 
CARDS 1 VISIT 
FREECALL . % 40) 19 q 
BACK 
$19.95 Red hot and 
Live Southern fort!i please. BOx 8675. MC/VISA/ 
intignt imprtd hndsm advntrous M 
relation, Box 1078 = che F's, Age Your own locked 
Box 399Camb 02140. Bemy Seach with educated socially Confidential & 
legman seeks females with Ask about 
Mashpee MA 02649 GAY MEN MEET THE telephone 
ge MAN OF YOUR U Ol § answering 
Sta Box 538 Wore MA 01606 
MWM seeks 1 or 2 WBIF, t's live... 
seek men for mutually re- Note, pic, phone, or box EAR-OTIC!! 617- 738-7570 
MIN, TOS ade ou must be 18 or older 
bridge, MA 02139 = = 
| French | |p 
) {Connection oot Line} | 
sex for 
selective, sexy | bodies will 
make you shoot 
to the stars 
(617) 723-8084 Erotic, 
24hours provocative, and 
: 
COMPANY 
: introduction All major credit cards 
ofcouples@ 
| 
| i 
Hit 
| 
ATTENTION 
BODY BEAUTIFUL 
COUPLES MEET COUPLES fed tig 
| SINGLES MEET SINGLES sexy body, sensuous brown 
COUPLES MEET SINGLES eyes, 38D-24-36, 
| love fantasies. 
617-286-0851 
The Classifieds can 
Can heme yng man, Escon too, 


BOSTON'S #1 
GAY PARTY LINE 


FOR ESCORT 

AND ENTRE NOUS ADS 
IS 5:00 PM | 

ON WEDNESDAYS 


THE PERMANENT DEADLINE 


We've got Boston's | 
Hottest Party Lines !!! 


1-550-5555 

1-550-GABB 
1-550-LADY 
1-550-DATE 
1-550-CHAT 
1-550-MEET 
1-550-5050 

1-550-TALK 


-1-550-TEEN 


1-550-2320 


The Original Adult Party Line 


Boston's Original Gabb Line 
Boston's Only Lesbian Party Line 
Date Line Boston 
Couples and Swingers Hotline 
Boston's #1 Fantasy Line ~*~ 
Boston's only B&D Line 

The Talk Line That Rocks 


Teens Only Partyline 
Line where Big Women talk nasty 


Everyone's waiting to talk to you ! 


All Calls 20¢ First Minute/ 10¢ each additional minute 


PAIR OFF 


COUPLES ACTION 


MIX AND MATCH 


20¢ First 1 O¢ thereafter 


> 


= 


-550-WILD 


rated) "Let's do the WILD Thang 


od 
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Kiss Citi Farty Line 


rapture.—ecstat’ic adj. 


Ec-staesy (ek'ste-se)n., p/. -sies. Overwhelming delight; 


(X-Rated) 


min/20¢ | st min/9min 


617/508 area codes| 


‘ 
: 
| 
: 
j 
tasy, 12. Wild. 13. X-Rated. (Adults onl). 
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BOSTON DATE LINE 


_ TALKING PERSONAL ADS 
OF PEOPLE:-WHO REALLY 
WANT TO MEET YOU! 


*UPDATED DAILY *ADS IN 


YOUR AREA *VERIFIED 
PHONE NUMBERS. 
$3.50 per call 


1-900-999-7100 


PLACE YOUR OWN AD FREE! 
(800) 331-1408 


(617) 776-0419 


"South & North 


Limit | 


-Prompt Service 
All Calls Confidential 
AllCalls Verified 
+ Serving all of MA & NH 


ot? 628. 2098 


Stars 
Sonny's 


24 Hour Escort Service 


if you like the 


Male & Female beautiful tanned 
Are you looking for a serious Couples Welcome _ __ blonds of 
relationship with a Prompt Service California, you 
quality person? All Calls Confidential will love us 
Leave a message - FREE!! All Calls ~~ 
617-628-8098 
: | Serving all of MA & NH 
1 -800-331 -1 408 
Male & Female 
#1 NATIONWIDE BY 
FRI DAY, 
Introline 
You 
U.S.A. 
The all 
new Singles PHOENIX. 
Bulletin Board! 
1-900-999-LINK 


$2 Istmin. .95 es. addini. 


THE ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT AUTHORITY 


Servicing all of North 
erifiabie female Escorts Needed: Ss 
} 
| 
| 
| 
Ws 
r 
- 
~ 


IF YOU ARE DIALING 
AN ESCORT, PLEASE 
DIAL CAREFULLY! 


wor guy 

safe. Brian 

Avail for escort- 


MAN’S MAN 
Good muscular, 


or more? Outcall 
eves Mark 617-472-6214 


Kitten a , 
S/M_ fantasies. 
617-846-6885 


cross-dress avail. Verif out: 
cail only. 617-599-2420 


escort, for 
617-277-5908 Vince. 


BODYBUILDER 


me ger 


Sweet, satisfying 
Charming 


all 617-361-4101 


well- 
endwd, in/out, air condi- 
tioned. 617-267-4502 

Dial 617-265-1849 for an 
outcall with Crystal, all calis 
verified will travel. 

ESCORTS NEEDED 

Also dancers & masseuses. 
Great pay. 1-800-338-4259 
extention 570 ap 


FIREWORKS! 


a 
call 18 Carat 617-770-3123 


” Fresh hot, pre-op transexual 
Monica, garters, . In- 
cali, outcall, 617-247-2870 


617-4 


gall Lauren, 617- 247-8840. 


pretty. gi teh 


Outcati 
& Tina, 


with Lacey 
ust 
617-442-9292. & sexy 


Pleasant slim 


617-628-8098 ; 


Stim — inte! girl 
ton aren 617-447-9090 


Casual seduction, relax in 
luxury, ac, in/outcalis 
617-389-7133 


Sophisticated, pretty bionde 
iri would like to meet a few 


617-731-4147 


| brunette or 
The Chamber - B/D S/M X/D 
617-569-3857 


‘eme being! Tall, 
ning redhead. Mid-30's. 
617-523-3093 


Tai 


eyes, a visual feast in 

ie. Mature, clean and 
classy, outcall, verif. 

617-661-8866 


VERSATILE 27 YEAR 
OLD EX-MODEL WITH 
EMERALD GREEN 
EYES. 

In out call 

& ‘Rick at 

The heat is ~ Busty biond, 
ac getaway 

617-286-3170 AMX 


This pr end 
fr your cam capable 


617 


TRAVI 
escort trim, clean-cut, 
biond boy-next-door. 
508-887-2391 


“GWM escort available days 
Of Bvenings in/out, call Josh 
617-585-8705 


Two hot studs 
servicing Mass, Conn, NH. 
508-537-5203 


GWM escort, Eri¢ yng, hot; ~ 


Virgin WM 21 seeks. F. to 


avail for in/outcall, discpa/c, show me the Box 395 
verif 617-236-1781, hotel Burlington M. 
HANDSM BLUEEYED WANDA 
CONSTRUCTION GUY Busty, beck 
Construction man gives 2nd beautiful. 
great relaxing massage out- 617-868-7109 
Call only. Box 2048 We are reliable escorts look 
for gentiemen who want 
HELP!!! to indulge 
Female escorts needed! —citement and fantasies. We 
vat our are and experienced 
Call now out). in the art of satisfaction. 
617-770-3123 617-736-3549 
Hot Italian Topman, well igh made of! 
built, well enwd, out only. TV, Samantha. 
Mike 617-266-9187 Square 
or bo rub, Peter Who 
617-236-5872 to you, escort 
617-723-8269 Cris or Tony 
ont wel WILD-N-NASTY 
. AA. in or out 
401-621-8063 till 9pm Call 
1 am a clean, discreet sweet Ginger. Outcalls 
straight — 617 
escort men 
iminating taste. | have sexy Femme Fatale Fantasy. 
longlegsandiovetodressin 
“for you. 
617-247-9080 


245 69 Mass Ave Bos 02115 
LEATHER MASTER 
Days 617-282-7196 

man-to-man action! 


BACK 
BAY'S 
FINEST 
ESCORTS 
incalls-outcalls 
617-437-1751 
Bachelor 
Parties 
noon-3 am 
Looking for For "THE 
a littie extra = ULTIMATE" 
has full 
| 957 | Steam 
outeall onty | | 1675Mass, Ave, 
Julia at LIBBY (617) 547-9179 
(617) 277-6605} (617) 244-5328) | 


1-550- 9000 
Among Friends / 


BISEXUAL 


1-5 


(617) 965-5535 


(617) 969-3741 
Veriafiable 


outcalls only 


LISA & KEVIN 
Male & Female 
Escorts 
servicing all of 
New England. 
All callls 
(617) 
776-0419 


Handsome, 

© well-mannered : 

young guy 

available for 
escort until late 


| Make 
a 
Wish 
Petite Model 
5'5°-125 lbs, 38-25-36 
1,001 nights 
may not be enough 
617-499-7765 


-mature style- 
Gentlemen, couples 
Verifiable outcalls only 


Boston's 
Best 


Escorts 
You've tired 


the rest, 
now try the 
best." 
Incalls 
617-424-1366 


e 
Verifiable/é 
o(617) 
min/20¢ Ist min/9min $1 617/508 area codes] 
MISTRESS| [ Rosie | [SAPPHIRE] | KIM Slender, 
DOMINIQUE Koste ESCORT A classy Pretty Eyed, 
says hello to Tall, busty, acca: woman who Long legged, 
all her friends ‘aciiuaiees (i+) lolies dares to be Redhead for 
SHE'S BACK pre Tall & the Summer 
{awaits | (617)968-1763 | | | 
OUTCALLS ONLY your call. | || Mal 
| (617) 659-4324 617-353-0917 
All calls verified All calls verified ifiable 
616 969-3741 | 11617) 782-9139] || escorts wanted | Couples welcome outalls only 
at Jock 
SERVICE looks, body, 
and 
personality 
ealways safe 
esane 
reliable 
eoutcalls only 
CREDIT 
CARDS emost scenes 
CORDIALLY *travel 
if you dare 
(617) 
617) dial carefully 666-072 7 


‘| Experienced 


Mistress 


, 
sse 


Fine 


Escorts 
617-267-2205 


Escorts Neeued 


Beautiful Girls 
24 hrs. 


(617) 
695-0758 
Outcalls only 


NWN 


4, 
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e 
iit Hour total O 
ms | body massage | 
Call for an 
| | 
leather-Dom 
| X-Dress a | 
Speciality 
= — PETITE ~ 1617-445-3483 
Outcalls on 
[Luscious 
Outcalls ony Tall & busty 
24 hours Petite & lovely. 
— All 
BROWN SUGAR = Outcalls Only 
ladies, 
escort. — 
“Stassvesconrs | | 
WANTED 24HRS : 
Call 617-436-0806 for an — 
outcall w/Mandy, SOOTHERN COMFORT | 
for incalls. Discretion as- Pe 
extension 570. 
VERY 
ATTRACTIVE ESCORTS 
‘Let our hot & sexy ladies ee 
|, help you light up the sky! For ges 
| 
Fantasies fuilfilied with an / 
elegant; sophisticated TV. 
> — — —, ~ 
° 
| KATRINA 
OLDER 
| ATTRACTIVE | 
(617) | 
769-6858 | 
BEAUTIFUL...Soft voice, for gentiemer Woman 
mest a few gentiemen of ao 
‘nigh standards. Please cal R WS) 
617-367-4980 nl 4 
| 
ORLY | E : 
| \S 
| Lovely young =F 
| 
\ 617) 
Hoey 
fs, elge eee 
f Ferrebescots 
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THE PHOENIX CLASSIFIED OFFICE IS MOVING TO 
126 BROOKLINE AVENUE (NEAR KENMORE SQ.) 


| EFFECTIVE JULY 3RD 


COME VISIT US AT OUR NEW LOCATION OR CALL 267-1234 | — 


REFERRALS 


Prompt and personalized service . 
by emales direct to: you, 
thed iscriminating male. 


1-800-284-8832 
Outcalls only 


Discretion assured 
‘remedies openings for attractive 

and dependable females. . 
Must have reliable transportation: 


Experience the most sensitive, 


sensuous and stunning | 


women in Boston. 
TINDSE Y 

2 AND H. 
AME ESCORTS. 


‘Escort Referral 
Any Occasion 

OF 
“Evening 


4 \ - 
band 
a 1 -800-698-9000 
Openings for beautiful, intelligent ‘ 
| women to escort some of Escorts 
ae Boston's most prestigious men. N : 
~ 
ae Inquire about our dinner package for (4 [=] 
MasterCard 
that perfect evening. 
Service throughout Mass. 


i¢ 


NEW YAN 


BIGGEST SELECTION 
LOWEST PRICES IN THE AREA 


PHANTOM FIREWORKS COMPANY 
Chevy Chase Drive 
Seabrook, New Hampshire 


CALL:FOR DIRECTIONS 
OR MORE INFORMATION: 


in New Ham 

WILD GEESE MULTICOLOR |! sozrockeT |! BOTTLE 
ROCKET 44 ROCKET 44 WITHSTARS 44 ROCKETS 


OPEN 7 DAYS 

BUYONE 1 GETONEFREE 1 GETONEFREE IGETONEFREE suvone Including July 4th! 


72 Pieces 1 1 Piece Pieces 1 Dozen a 

1 100-SHOT 11 44 10-BALL 4 

i puyone 41 DELIGHT guyone sBuyone I 


Coupons not valid with any other discount or promotion. 


A q | oF yore - 
: 
comes to New England 
*pOCKETS *ROMAN CANDLES 
NEWUNCLE SAM ASST petal Value 676.00 NOW $39.95 @ NEW YORKER ASST 
etal w $69.95 $64.95 
petal Value..$120.00 NON neta Value..$109.00 NOW PO" 
NIAGARA FALLS ASST 
Route 107 
Retail Value.$35.00 NOW $19.95 x l= 
"4 218 | 


Tne nome of Rock Roll 


available 
or by phone through Teletron at 1-800-382-8060 
Tickets also available at these outiets in Manchester: 
* Supertix Strawberries Records & Tapes 
© Front Row Ticket Agency ° Video Biz 
Inner Light Records Ted Herbert's 


French’s Music - Concord Greeniaw's Music - Laconia 


| 


3 
4 
AT RIVERFRONT : 
le’ u 
ALL SHOWS START 8:00 
~ 
‘ 
BON JOV 
SATURDAY, JULY 8 
Tickets $20 
Advance | 
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DAYS 


WEEK 


by Amy 


Finch 


THE WEEKEND) 


RIDAY 


FILM. The story of Jerry Lee Lewis, 
Great Balls of Fire (Nickelodeon, 
Harvard Square, Circle, suburbs) 
comes to the screen starring Dennis 
Quaid as the great rebel rocker, 
Winona Ryder as his 13-year-old 
wife, Myra, and Alec Baldwin as his 
cousin Jimmy Lee Swaggart. Jim 
McBride (The Big Easy) directed. 
Spike Lee’s third (and most 
controversial) film, Do the Right 
Thing (Nickelodeon, Allston), 
follows the events that lead up to a 
racial confrontation at a pizza shop 
in Brooklyn on a hot summer's day. 
Danny Aiello, Ossie Davis, Richard 
Edson, and Lee himself star. And 
Ralph Macchio returns in The 
Karate Kid III (Copley Place, Circle, 


HOT TIX 


Monnaie Dance Group/Mark Morris. 
performing Canonic 3/4 Studies, Celestial 
Greetings, Piéces en concert, Lovey, and 
Glona, thrqugh July 1 at Jacob's Pillow: 
call (413) 243-0745 

The Boys Next Door, through July 9 at 
Trinity Repertory Company: cail (401) 
351-4242 

Diane Schuur, with Kevin Gibbs Trio, July 
3 at Seacrest Hotel & Conference Center, 
North Falmouth: call 787-8000. 

Pete Seeger and Ario Guthrie, July 4 at 
Tanglewood: (413) 637-1940 

Jimmy Buffett and the Neville Brothers. 
July 8 and 9 at Great Woods: call 
787-8000 

Pere Ubu, July 11 at the Paradise: cail 
254-2052 

Michael Damian, July 11 at South Shore 
Music Circus: call 383-1400 

Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra. 
performing Mussorgsky's Pictures at an 
Exhibition, with a video component by Bill 
Seaman, July 15 at Great Woods: cali 
(508) 339-3333 

Bill Monroe, Doc Watson, New Grass 
Revival, and others, at Folktree's 
Bluegrass Heaven Festival, July 16 at the 
DeCordova Museum: call 641-1010 

The Violent Femmes. the Pogues, and 
Mojo Nixon & Skid Roper, July 17 at 
Great Woods: call 787-8000. 

Jacob's Pillow's Splash Festival, with 
Ann Carlson, Mark Dendy, Laura Dean, 
Danny Mydieck, Urban Bush Women, 
Victoria Marks, Bill T. Jones/Amie 
Zane & Co.. and others, July 17 to 30 (the 
schedule varies each week): call (413) 
243-0745 

Carole King, July 27 at the Opera House: 
call (800) 362-8080 

The Pixies, July 30 at the Paradise: call 


suburbs), in which the kid, with the 
help of Mr. Miyagi (Pat Morita), 
teaches Dan Quayle self-defense for 
his appearance on This Week with 
David Brinkley. Or something like 
that. 

The film that helped launch the 
gleeful paranoia of the early ‘60s, 
John Frankenheimer's The 
Manchurian Candidate (1962), is 
overrated for its suspense and 
underrated for its campy black 
comedy. An unpleasant Medal of 
Honor winner (Laurence Harvey) 
arouses the suspicion of Korean War 
comrade Frank Sinatra; Sinatra’s 
investigation reveals that Harvey's 
not playing with a full deck. A near- 
satire whose potential would be 
fulfilled with Stanley Kubrick’s Dr. 
Strangelove, Frankenheimer’s best 
film can be seen as a grim precursor 
of the Kennedy assassination or a 
lighthearted romp through the Cold 
War and the Oedipus complex. At 
the Brattle. Call 876-6837. 
THEATER. Dionysus in ‘89 realizes 
the Marble Theatre's dream of 
bringing theater straight into the 
heart of a community. A musical 
adaptation of Euripides’s The 
Bacchae, this production was 
organized by a group of Yale 
graduates inspired by the Midtown 
Cultural District plans. The group 
managed to spin a near-miracle by 
gleaning funding from corporate 
sponsors and the support of the © = 
Boston Parks and Recreation 
Department, which provided Boston 
Common’s Parkman Bandstand as a 
stage. The production features local 
actors Allen Oliver and Kathryn 
Woods, among others, as well as a 
chorus of 25 students from city high 
schools. It's free and presented at 
8:30 p.m. tonight through Monday. 
Call 269-5055. 

ART. More than 50 works from 
around the world make up 
“Computer Art in Context: 
SIGGRAPH ’89 Art Show,” the new 
exhibit at the Computer Museum 
featuring two- and three- 
dimensional art, kinetic sculpture, 
installations, animation, and 
interactive environments. And don’t 
forget the Computer Animation 
Show, opening tomorrow and 
running through July 4. The 90- 
minute marathon of weird creatures 
and 3-D characters screens 
continuously from 10:30 a.m. to 4:30 
p.m. The museum’s located at 300 
Congress Street, Boston (call 
426-2800. 

MUSIC. The Vermeer Quartet, one 
of the world’s better-known 
chamber-music ensembles, opens 
this year’s Great Woods Educational 
Forum string-quartet series with the 
music of Haydn, Barték, and 
Mendelssohn. Tickets for the 8 p.m. 


FRIDAY: The Tony Award- 
winning musical Ain’t 
Misbehavin’, featuring a 
compilation of Fats Waller 
tunes, including 
“Honeysuckle Rose” and 
“It's a Sin To Tell a Lie,” is 
at Beverly’s North Shore 
Music Theatre. Its 
engagement concludes with 
tomorrow’s performance. 
Call (508) 922-8500. 


SUNDAY: Although their clothes — ratty sweaters, hospital greens, etc. — are 
pretty casual, there’s nothing informal about the way Incredible Casuals tear 
through rock and roll. Last year brought a self-produced tape, Live at. da ‘Coma! 
(Wellfleet’s Beachcomber, that is), and from 4 to 8 tonight, the band returns to 
the ‘Coma for a set of its signature surf stuff, which is guaranteed to clog the 
dance floor. Call (508) 349-6055. |. 


WEDNESDAY: La Marseillaise, Jean Renoir's optimistic account of the French 
Revolution, follows Arnaud and Bomier, two members of the people’s army 
fighting for “liberté, égalité, and fraternité,” as these novice soldiers journey 
north to Paris, arguing, laughing, singing the title anthem, and falling in love. 
The mundane aspects of the struggle — the sore feet, the monotony of an 
endless diet of potatoes — are depicted, as well as the majestic tones of a country 
changed forever. It screens today and tomorrow at the Somerville Theatre. Call 


- 
254-2052 
k.d. lang. August 12 at the Opera House: 
Ringo Starr and His All-Sterr Band, 
featuring Clarence Clemons, Joe Walsh, 
Jim Keltner, Dr. John, Billy Preston, Nils 
August 15 at Great Woods: call 787-8000 
Elvis Costello, August 18 at Great 
Woods: call 787-8000. 


2 
concert, at Wheaton College's Cole 
Chapel in Norton, are $10. Call (508) 
285-8391. - 


CATS. Yes, another parade of 
felines — BosCats’ 3rd Annual Cat 
Show, today and tomorrow at the 
World Trade Center. Household 
kitties can enter to take home the 
“Morris Trophy,” hundreds of exotic 
cats will vie for higher-ranking 
prizes, and kittens of all sorts will be 
up for sale. Admission for adults is 
$5, $3 for children; the money will _ 
benefit feline shelters and medical 
research. Call 282-1868. 


| concludes “Explorations in 


ART. The Danforth Museum of Art _ 


Realism, 1870-1888: Frank 
Duveneck and His Circle from 
Bavaria to Venice” today. An 
important retrospective exhibit 
featuring the works of an ensemble 
of 19th-century American artists 
known as the “Duveneck Boys,” it 
marks the first showing of the group 
since a 1920 gallery exhibit. The — 
show includes 120 works of 33 
artists, including William Merritt 
Chase, John Twachtman, and Joseph 
DeCamp, all of whom traveled with 
Duveneck around Europe in the 
1870s and 1880s, experimenting with 
techniques and methods. The 
Danforth Museum is located in 
Framingham (123 Union Avenue; call 
508-620-0050) and is open today 
from 1 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. 

And “Erik Bulatov: Paintings, 
1971-1988” wraps up today at MIT’s 
List Visual Arts Center. Soviet artists: 
are freer than they’ve been in years, 
and Bulatov, one of the most 
important artists of his generation, 
was the first to reject the crippling 
limitations of official socialist realism 
and the first to try to rejoin the 
modernist mainstream. The List 
Visual Arts Center is located in 
Cambridge, at 20 Ames Street (call 
253-4680), and the gallery is open 
today from 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. 


THE WEEK 


FILM. And now for some seriotis © ~ 
Third of July pyrotechnics: ifyou 
missed the Somerville Theatre. 
screening of Jimi Plays Monterey a 
couple of weeks ago, don’t fret, 
because today the D.A. Pennebaker 
film is at the Brattle. The 
sanctification of classic hits may have 
shrunk the immediacy and 
excitement of a lot of ‘60s music, but 
there’s nothing stale about Hendrix's 
merging of black blues and white 
pop, or his heady showmanship. The 
film also includes the late soul 


crooner Otis Redding’s performance 


at the festival. It screens at 2:45 and 
7:30 p.m. Call 876-6837. 
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haired, pencil-necked cuckoo of a 
conquistador starts hissing, “Ich bin 
der Zorn Gottes,” you know it’s 
going to be a long trip home. Werner 
Herzog’s best film, Aguirre: The 
Wrath of God also gave Klaus Kinski 
the role he was famous for before he 
became known as Nastassia’s father. 
A bunch of 15th-century Spanish 
explorers led by a madman are lured 
upriver in search of El Dorado. They 
Continued on page 4 
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THURSDAY: “Solid Gold Cerise” showcases the sculpture, installation, s 
performance, painting, and photography of the Cerise Group, an independent B 


collaboration of 17 local artists once affiliated with the Massachusetts College of 
Art. This marks the Group’s third exhibition, following two shows praised for 
their spirited and unusual ideas and use of materials. It’s at the Alchemie 
Gallery through July 30. Call 423-0928. (In photo: “Free Lunch,” an Effie 
Hitchcock installation from last year’s show.) 


THURSDAY: The Boston area has produced its share of great alto saxophonists 
over the years, and Bob Mover is one of the best (if least appreciated). Mover 
makes his overdue return to the area for a one-nighter at the Middle East Cafe 
in Central Square this evening. The crack local rhythm section will include 


Mover’s favorite drummer, Bobby Ward. Call 267-1071. 
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Continued from page 3 

die like flies, but madness has the - 
last laugh in one of film’s most 
stunning final scenes. At the Brattle. 
Call 876-6837. 

THEATER. A family gets catapulted 
from 19th-century colonial Africa to 
the teeming chaos of contemporary 
London, aging only 25 years and 
forced to figure out utterly alien 
sexual roles and mores. In Britisher 
Caryl Churchill's hilarious and 


surrealistic Cloud Nine, stereotypes | 


are sabotaged and links are drawn 
between sexism and colonialism. It’s 
at the Unicorn Theatre, Berkshire 
Theatre Festival, Stockbridge (call 
413-298-5576). Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Tickets are $10. > 

Director Austin Pendleton 
condenses the Bardic tale of Prince 
Henry’s rise and Falstaff’s fall into 
one three-hour production, Henry 
IV, with a sprawling cast of more 
than 60. It’s at the Williamstown 
Theatre Festival, Williamstown (call 
413-597-3400). Curtain goes up 
tonight at 8:30, and tickets range 
from $8 to $21. (See “Next 
Weekend,” on page 5.) 

MUSIC. Fourth of July festivities at 
Tanglewood begin at 2:30 p.m. with 
performances by jugglers, acrobats, 
and mimes, followed at 3 by folkies 
Loudon Wainwright III and 
Livingston Taylor: If you stick 
around after the concert, you can 
enjoy the annual Stockbridge Bowl 
fireworks. Shed tickets are $18, lawn 
seats are $15.50, $8.50 for kids under 
12. Call (413) 637-1600. 

If your tastes run closer to the jazz 
sphere but you're still in the mood 
for some fireworks, Ryles in Inman 
Square, Cambridge (call 876-9330), 
celebrates Independence Day with a 
rare Open Mike Jazz Jam Session 
and a set by emerging local jazzers 
Atomic Cafe. For information on 
sign-up times call Gary at 266-8127. 
Admission is $4, and it all gets under 
way at 9 p.m. 


MUSIC. The post-Globe-Festival 
slowdown comes to an end in 
Cambridge tonight, with Charles 
Square hosting a double dose of 
activity. Out in the Charles Square 
Courtyard, the Jazz on the Square 
series of free Wednesday-night 
concerts begins at 6 p.m. with a 
performance by Rebecca Parris. 
Later this evening, in the Regattabar, 
alto-saxophone giant Frank Morgan 
makes his first visit as the leader of a 
quartet, with Art Matthews, Santi 
DeBriano, and Ronnie Burrage in 
support. The R-bar’s in the Charles 
Hotel (call 876-7777). Also worth a 
listen is fusion drum pioneer Billy 
Cobham, at Nightstage (823 Main 
Street, Cambridge; call 497-8200). 
Morgan is in residence through 
Saturday; Parris and Cobham can be 
heard tonight only. 

THEATER. The Acting Place’s new 
revue, Noel Coward’s Marvelous 
Party, is loaded with “the heart and 
hilarity” of Coward's songs. The 
show gleaned praise from the Boston 
Globe, and it’s at the Hyatt Regency 
Hotel, 575 Memorial Drive, 
Cambridge (call 426-6923). Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. and tickets are $12. 

Before radio networks and 
regulating agencies, creative-minded 
broadcasters could breathe sound 
into the airwaves from wherever 
they pleased. The Voice of the 
Prairie, john Olive’s warmhearted 
ode to the early days of radio and the 
art of storytelling, is at the Publick 
Theatre, Christian A. Herter Park, 
Soldiers Field Road, Boston (call 
720-1007). Curtain is at 8 p.m. and 
tickets are $9 to $11. 


COMEDY. Laughs to support the 
Coolidge Corner Theatre } 
Foundation, which hopes to raise 
enough money to buy and transform 
the moviehouse into.a community 
cultural center: “Cool Aid,” a night 
of comedy at Play It Again Sam's, 
features ImprovBoston and others. 
The evening begins at 7:30 with an 
hour-long buffet-style supper. 
Advance tickets are $10, $12 at the 
door. Sam's is at 1314 
Commonwealth Avenue, Brookline 
(call 734-9358). 

THEATER. Nice People Dancing 
to Good Country Music, Lee 
Blessing’s comedy, follows the 
stagnant lives of a group of decent 
folks. As its billing says, “If the truck 
starts, and if Jason doesn’t torch the 
cash box, and if Catherine doesn’t go 
back to the convent, and if Roy can 
get up his courage, everything will 
be just fine.” Mary John Boylan 
directs the play, at the Blackburn 
Theater Company, 8 Elm Street, 
Gloucester (call 508-283-9410). 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tickets are $10 to 
$15. 

Chicago in the ‘20s was one rowdy 
honky-tonk mecca. Chicago, Kander 
and Ebb’s trenchant musical set 
during that era, follows showgirl 
Roxy Hart, who's accused of murder. 
The original staging was by Bob 

Fosse (the film director who brought 
us Cabaret, All That Jazz, and Star 
80). It's at the Zeiterion Theatre, 684 
Purchase Street, New Bedford (call 
508-994-2900). Curtain is at 8 tonight 
and tickets range from $12 to.$21. 

Amy Ansara’s new play, Queen 
Bee, follows the disastrous 
consequences of a factory's closing 
and leaving people jobless. It’s 
presented by Unit Il at the Arlington 
Street Church, 351 Boylston Street, 
Boston (call 391-5493). Curtain is at 8. 
tonight, and tickets are $7 to $10. 
FILM. In the murky ruins of war- 
torn Vienna, Joseph Cotten stalks his 
old friend Orson Welles, who has 
taken to such monstrous activities as 
peddling ersatz penicillin. Although 
Welles appears late in The Third 
Man, his influence (as well as that of 
Alfred Hitchcock and Fritz Lang) is 
clear in Carol Reed’s haunting 
romantic thriller, which screens for 
free at 6:30 p.m. at the Boston Public 
Library's Brighton Branch, 40 
Academy Hill Road (call 782-6032). 


FILM. The Museum of Fine Arts 
screens Masks, Claude Chabrol’s 
satirical comedy suspenser about a 
Phil Donahue-type talk-show host 
who invites a young reporter into his 
country home to write his biography, 
eventually leading both characters’ 
title disguises to fall away. Masks 
begins at 6 p.m., followed at 8 by Le 
bon plaisir, Francoise Giroud’s tale 
of a French president who discovers 
that he is the father of a 10-year-old 
boy by his ex-mistress (Catherine 
Deneuve). His career is jeopardized 
by a love letter she’s kept with her 
since their romance and which he 
plans to retrieve. Both films screen in 
the MFA’s Remis Auditorium, 465 
Huntington Avenue, Boston (call 
267-9300). 


(Bob Blumenthal, Carolyn Clay, 
Robin Dougherty, Peter Keough, and 
Charles Taylor helped out this 
week.) 


FRIDAY THE 7TH: Two guys visit a Hungarian cousin in Cleveland. It doesn’t 
seem like much of a story, and Jim Jarmusch makes even less of it in his second 
_and best film, Stranger Than Paradise (1984). Reducing his technical repertoire 
to the blackout cut (there is exactly one dolly shot), Jarmusch focuses on the 
comic and other effects of blank time and space, in particular the blank space 
between the highways. Slight, charming, and insidiously deep, this is a film 
about the permanent state of homelessness and desire that is the American 
identity. With John Lurie. At the Somerville Theatre. Call 625-1081. 


FRIDAY THE 7TH: Word has it that the great Ken Werner trio, with Ratzo ; 
Harris and Tom Rainey, has been recorded by Sunnyside Records, so the world 
will finally get proof that this is one of the primo piano groups in jazz. Those 
who don’t want to wait for the album should check out Werner and company at 
the Willow, through tomorrow. Call 623-9874. 


NOW AVAILABLE: The softest and most childlike of the current crop of 
American movie actors, Aidan Quinn is perfectly cast-in Crusoe, director Caleb 
Deschanel’s retelling of the Daniel Defoe novel. It’s kind of a flowerchild 
version of the tale in which Crusoe, a Virginia slave trader in the early 19th 
century, learns to transcend his Southern upbringing and recognize freedom as 
the natural state of all men, black or white. The film offers the narrative 


pleasure of watching a man who has been exiled from society find the strength 
and ingenuity to build his own world from scratch. It’s out on video this week. 
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FUTURE 


PERFECT 


Self-destructive saxophonist Charlie Parker lived only 34 
years but left an indelible imprint on jazz improvisation 
styles. His life story comes to Channel 2 on July 17 as part 
of PBS’s American Masters series, with Celebrating Bird: 

_ The Triumph of Charlie Parker. The documentary | 
includes clips of, among others, Dizzy Gillespie and 
Count Basie. 


If you didn’t know English and you listened to the 
Pixies, somewhere crushed between Black Francis’s 
knife-stab howl and the veering screech of Joey 
Santiago's guitar, you'd still sift looming nihilism 
and sex and violence and every other primordial 
drive. Never mind song titles like “Wave of 
Mutilation,” “Debaser,” “Break My Body,” and 
“Bone Machine.” Plain and straight, Boston’s Pixies 
are one of the best bands anywhere, and their live 
show is one huge, sweaty, unmatched blast of 
catharsis not to be missed. At the Paradise on 

‘ July 30. Call 254-2052. 


ANDREW CATLIN/4AD RECORDS 


Classical music and video art complement each other at 
Great Woods on July 15, when Leonard Slatkin (in photo) 
conducts the Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra in 
Mussorgsky’s Pictures at an Exhibition to the 
accompaniment of a video work created by Cambridge 
artist Bill Seaman. Mussorgsky’s composition 
_promenades past 10 paintings by Russian artist Victor 
Hartmann; Seaman’s 33-minute video offers a visual 
study of the primary themes of Hartmann’s work, 
demonstrating, as Slatkin points out, “how one artform 
can inspire another.” Call (508) 339-3333. 


NEXT WEEKEND 


Bard lite 


ummertime calls for light meals, light beers, and light exercise, so 

why nota little light Bard? In the diet-rite spirit of the season, the 

Williamstown Theatre Festival is serving up of one of 
Shakespeare's grandest continuing adventures, Henry IV, Parts I and Il, in 
‘a slimmed-down version. 

In the original, rebellious Prince Hal’s wayward road to the throne — 
his education at the dissolute hands of Falstaff, his showdown with the 
valiant Hotspur, and his eventual accession — stretches over two 
that chronicle not only an adolescent's growth into adulthood but 
England’s transition from medieval stodginess to modern en . 
Instead of taking on the dramas separately, director Austin Pendleton 
(who, since the recent death of WTF guiding light Nikos Psacharopoulos, 
has shared the Festival's helm with Peter Hunt and George Morfogen) is 
attempting an intriguing squeeze play — he’s compressing the two 


‘mighty dramas into one three-hour extravaganza. For Pendleton, the cuts 


do little more than eliminate anachronistic flab even purists won't miss. 
“First of all,” he explains, “I start with the end of Richard II” — a move 
reminiscent of Orson Welles’s Chimes at Midnight. “So once we see the 
crowning of Hal’s father, Henry Bolingbroke, the characters don’t have to 
keep referring to it. Particularly in Part IJ, there are whole passages in the 
tavern and lowlife scenes that make a lot of topical allusions that can be 
cut. Sometimes there’s half a scene in which every other word is a 
footnote. Some of the political subplots have been eliminated or cut way, 
way down. What! want is to get the overall arch of Prince Hal’s 
relationships. He’s pulled between Falstaff on the one hand and his father 


on the other.” 

Although Pendleton has kicked out the footnotes, he’s added a lot of 
foot soldiers — the cast weighs in at more than 60 performers. “It’s like a 
military campaign,” he laughs. Then he defends his profligacy, adding, 
“There are a lot of people in the play, and there are tavern scenes, battle 
scenes, and scenes in the court.” % 

Like Shakespeare's England in the throes of succession, the WTF has 
had some frazzled times since the death of legendary impresario 
Psacharopoulos. Rumors of dissension among the theater's board of 
directors and its transitional artistic honchos would seem to indicate that 
there’s no one clear picture of life after Nikos. But Pendleton says the 
feuding’s nothing new. “There is always contention at this place. It’s 
intense to be here, let’s put it that way.” 

As for this season's scarcity of vacationing Hollywood stars wading into 
the classics, the director says the Festival's fabled star power has been 
blown out of proportion. “There weren't that many instances of 
Hollywood actors coming out to stretch themselves. There were four or 
five, but that just started over the past 10 years or so, when people like 
Rob Lowe and Anne Archer came out. I mean, our movie star this year is 
Olympia Dukakis, who's playing Mother Courage.” 

As for the future, Pendleton says he will follow in Nikos’s footsteps, 
though he’s a little vague about just where they go. “There's no long- 
range plan at the moment,” he insists. “The artistic statement that Nikos 
made was that he brought up the people he liked, figured out what they 
wanted to do, and made them do it. The philosophy was no more than 

that, a very empirical philosophy. That's the battle cry here: empiricism 
ho!” 

Henry IV, Parts I and II, plays at the Williamstown Theatre Festival, 
Williamstown, July 4 through 15. Call (413) 597-3400. 

— Bill Marx 


STATE 
THE 


ART 


Marble 
Theatre's 
Dionysus in 


ot long ago, a midsummer 
night's stroll through 
Boston Common brought 


you face to face with the Great 
Plywood Wall of Concerts on the 
Common. You could stop and enjoy 
whatever show was underway, but 
unless you bought a ticket, you had to 
close your eyes and create your own 
visuals. The Marble Theatre's 
production of Dionysus in ‘89, on the 
other hand, is free and presented at 
8:30 tonight through Monday at the 
Common’s Parkman Bandstand. 

A musical adaptation of 
Euripides’s The Bacchae, the 
production has received a healthy 
chunk of publicity because the 
Theatre has secured almost $50,000 in 
funding from corporate sponsors, 
plus the support of Boston’s Parks 
and Recreation Department. Inspired 
by the city’s Midtown Cultural 
District plans, the group of Yale 
graduates — including co-producers 
Vince McCarthey and Andrea Most, 
and director Itamar Kubovy — sought 
to create drama closely tied to the 
District and to the community as a 
whole. Their proposal coalesced 
neatly with the Parks Department's 
endeavors to improve Boston’s parks. 
And their idea of creating a chorus 
using students from Boston Latin and 
Madison Park High Schools fit in 
nicely with Mayor Flynn’s outreach 
project, Campaign for Youth. 

Euripides’s Greek tragedy focuses 
on the conflict between Dionysus, the 
god of wine and merrymaking, and 
Pentheus, the dictatorial King of 
Thebes. This production adheres 
closely to the original, its chief 
modification being the New Orleans 
Mardi Gras style of the chorus, which 
is scored by Rick Knutsen, who 
attempts to make connections 
between Dionysian rites and the pre- 
Lenten Carnival. 

So far the Marble Theatre has 
worked a considerable bit of magic. 
Let's hope the production itself will 
do the same. Call 269-5055. 


Gardner's 
new director 


That venerable Fenway art 
institution, the Isabella Stewart 
Gardner Museum, has a new director. 
And not just any director, but Anne 
Hawley, who for the last 12 years has 
been the highly visible executive 
director of the Massachusetts Council 
on the Arts and Humanities. 

Hawley says her departure from 
the Council is not prompted by the 
current funding crisis. In any case, the 
Gardner, which has had financial 
difficulties of its own, can certainly 
profit from her acumen and energy. 

— AF 
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DO: THE: RIGHT -THING... 


Produced, 
written, and directed by Spike Lee. 


With Spike Lee, Danny Aiello, Ossie 
Davis, Ruby Dee, Richard Edson, 
Giancarlo Esposito, Bill Nunn, John 
Turturro, Sam Jackson, and John 
Savage. At the Nickelodeon and the 
Alliston. 


espite its challenging title, Spike 
Lee’s Do the Right Thing will not 

tell anyone the right thing to do. 
Indeed, the film’s noncommittal attitude 
has led some to accuse Lee of fomenting 
riots and inciting violence. But the only 
violence Do the Right Thing will arouse 
will be directed at prejudices, preconcep- 
tions, and the general passive obedience 
by which all major evils, such as racism, 
are perpetrated. Such slothful habits of 
thought include the way we watch 
movies, the conventions and stereotypes 
that ghettoize our imaginations. 

- These are the true targets of Lee’s art 
— not white cops or white-owned 
pizzerias in Bedford-Stuyvesant. Instead 
of offering cheesy caricatures and high- 
concept situations, Lee limns precise, 
idiosyncratic, sympathetic characters in- 
habiting a vital, vivid environment. 
Instead of contriving a conflict between 
vulgarized good and evil ending with the 
death of a scapegoat, Lee composes a 
polyphonic interweaving of points of 
view that is resolved, inevitably and 
incomprehensibly, in shocking violence. 
Do the Right Thing is ar affront to the 
easy platitudes that we apply to race 
relations and moviemaking, and for that 
reason alone it’s Lee’s best film to date. 

There are more-basic reasons as well. 
‘When it comes to consistency, structure, 
and sheer entertainment, Lee has taken 
‘the film’s title to heart. His two previous 
features have been more musical than 
narrative in structure, and though that 
has engendered a zesty originality, it has 
also invited some clumsy lapses into 
pretension. She’s Gotta Have It (1986) 
spun out its tale in solo jazz riffs, varying 
themes, exploring dissonances and new 
harmonies, toying with technique — but 
also idling in-self-indulgence, gratuitous 
effects, and no effect at all. 

~ After the uneven brilliance of this 

but, School Daze was a disappoint- 
ment. A politically heavy-handed ex- 

‘cursion~ into the most baroque, con- 
‘servative, and unforgiving of genres (the 
‘musical),Daze had the title effect on 
‘audiences put off by its pedantry and 
clunkiness. Still, Lee’s formal audacity, 
‘irrepressible humor, and general oddness 
pervaded even the film’s most 
bewildered moments. 

In Do the Right Thing Lee has 
progressed beyond tour de force and 
experiment; he’s succeeded in wedding 
subject and form in an aesthetic whole. 


He has transformed Bedford-Stuyvesant _ 


into 4 funky fugue, giving each element 
of the community a distinctive voice that, 
even though it charts its own melody and 


meets with its own discords and har- 


monies, is just part of an unperceived, 
sinister structure — Lee’s vision of the 
current state of race relations. 

The first two voices you hear establish 
the film’s basic, counterpointed themes. 


_clownishly garbed, 


“A day in ‘the li fe 


Right Thing asks the right questions 


by Peter Keough 


It's early morning on the hottest day of 
the summer, and Mister Senor Love 
Daddy (Sam Jackson) of WE-LOVE radio 
plays a soothing mix of old black jazz and 
blues classics, his nonstop rap prescrib- 
ing the cooling power of music and love 
as an antidote to the heat to come. Manic, 
and playfully 
sardonic, he represents a pacifist view- 
point that is dangerously close to non- 
involvement. 

WE-LOVE’s weak signal is no match 
for the 14 D batteries of Radio Raheem’s 
(Bill Nunn) ghetto blaster. The song 
never varies: “Fight the Power,” by the 
rap group Public Enemy. The lyrics are 


inflammatory, the music is relentless and - 


assaultive, and Raheem himself is an 
imposing guy with a forehead like the 
stone figures on Easter Island. But Lee 
plays even with this raw reminder of rage 
and violent potential. As the tune blares 
during the opening credits, a woman 
dances convulsively, yet this sexy call to 
arms is defused by the fact that she wears 
Ruby Keeler tap shoes. And for all his 


“menace (he does a fair imitation of 


Robert Mitchum in Night of the Hunter 
with a pair of LOVE/HATE brass 


knuckles), Raheem can seem more geek: 


than avenger, a quality that Lee enhances 
by shooting all his entrances through a 
fisheye lens. Like most one-sided stands, 


Spike Lee and Danny Aiello: precise, idiosyncratic characters 


Raheem’s tends to lean a little to the 
absurd. 

But neither Raheem nor Love Daddy is 
to be heard in Sal’s Pizzeria, where Sal 
(Danny Aiello) allows no music and 
where all the photos on the Wall of Fame 
are of Italian-American celebrities. Sal 
has adjusted to the community that 
provides him with a living. His bullying, 
racist son Pino (John Turturro) wants him 
to pull out of this “planet of the apes”; his 
weak-willed, liberal son Vito (Richard 
Edson) suggests that he treat their 
deliveryman Mookie (Spike Lee) with a 
little more respect. Sal sees no reason 
why the place shouldn’t continue as is, 
feeding black folk in the neighborhood 
for generations to come. 

The hangdog Mookie proves the un- 
likely agent of change. A laidback 
Everyman at the crossroad of 
adolescence and responsibility, of apathy 
and social commitment, Mookie finds his 


indifference put to the test when his 


radical pal Buggin Out (Giancarlo 
Esposito) demands that Sal put up 
pictures of Martin Luther King and Willie 


Mays next to Joe DiMaggio and Frank 


Sinatra. To save his job, Mookie escorts 
his pal out. 

But Buggin Out's ardor is inflamed, 
and he attempts to mount a boycott 


-against Sal’s. Most customers are indif- 


ferent, or too enamored of Sal's slices to 
take him seriously; some think he’s crazy 
(one suggests that the Whoopi-Gold- 
berg-coiffed B.O. boycott the barber who 
fucked up his hair). But the banned Radio 
Raheem and his spastic-seeming friend 
Smiley (Roger Guenver Smith) take up 
the cause, and they decide to make their 
move on Sal's one night. 

Until this final polarization, only pass- 
ing conflicts have suggested the rage 
underlying the comic, eccentric surface of 
community characters and relationships 
that Lee is embroidering. At his best, he 
plays groups of speakers like chamber 
music, much the way John Sayles does in 
Brother from Another Planet, but 
surpassing Sayles in fluidity, density, 
and authenticity. These seemingly light- 
hearted diversions intensify the nascent 
turmoil brooding beneath, a_ turmoil 
steeped by the heat, waiting for the 
darkness to burst forth. 

Unfortunately, Lee does not keep this 
light touch with characters of more- 
Film 
crucial metaphorical importance. As the 
final crisis nears, not only do the sides 
become defined in the community, but 
the film itself takes on a schematization, 
and as in a medieval morality play 
characters become more what they rep- 
resent than what we’ve come to know 
them to be. 

Other characters who never seemed 
more than abstracts loom greater in 
importance — like Smiley, whose 
tongue-tied attempts to sell postcards of 
Malcolm X and Martin Luther King is a 
bald, badly acted, though crucial 
metaphor for paralyzed, inarticulate 
black activism. In one glaringly 
gratuitous scene, white brownstone 
owner John Savage appears in a Larry 
Bird T-shirt long enough to be taunted by 
a group of locals and advised to “go back 
to Massachusetts” by Buggin Out. For a 
few shaky minutes, it seems Lee may be 
retreating into the closed partisan view- 
points he has been detailing. 

But chaos and art intervene to prevent 
the film’s undoing. A complacent Sal 
(Aiello, in perhaps his finest film per- 
formance, conveys simultaneously 
greed, innocence, generosity, incredulity, 
and rage in the space of a door opening 
and closing) decides to let in a few more 
customers before closing, and at last the 
banned Public Enemy echo from the 
white Walls of Fame. In the catastrophe 
that follows, Lee demonstrates a skill for 
action never shown before, and he 
establishes once and for all his gift for 
directing actors. The brutal honesty of 
this scene, more than any other, elicits 
the troubling questions that Lee wisely 
does not answer, but which perversely 
have labeled him as an advocate of the 
misdirected passions he has so clearly 
depicted. Perhaps one answer to the 
question of what is the right thing to do is 
the example of the film itself: make the 
rage and terror into a comprehensible 
object, a thing of beauty, a work of 
art. 0 


n hour with Spike Lee offers 

some of the enlightenment of 

his movies, but none of the fun. 
The only evidence of his puckish on- 
screen persona is his tiny size and his 
sardonic, sidelong glances. When I 
meet him, his trademark oversized Air 
Jordans have been shed, and he lies on 
a sofa as if it were a bier. Arms crossed 
tightly, he braces for the ordeal. 

Lee has reason for his reserve. His 
latest and best film, Do the Right Thing, 
has also had the most troubled course. 
Considered a shoo-in for the Golden 
Palm at Cannes, it received no recog- 
nition at all. Prior to its release in 
America, it has been the target of 
growing controversy. Lee has been 
roasted everywhere from the Village 
Voice to The Arsenio Hall Show. The 
response has been not unexpected and 
not entirely unwelcome. 

“I haven't thought about it-recently,” 
he says about Cannes. “It seems like 
ages ago. And I’m just going to dismiss 
that,” he adds, nodding at a copy of the 
Village Voice containing a virulent 
attack on the movie. “It says I’m a 
fascist. I don’t think I'ma fascist. I don’t 
think I've ever been or ever will be a 
fascist. The most interesting thing in the 
article is that there are eight or nine 
references to my size. What is this? If 


Running the human race 
Spike Lee goes beyond black and white 


by Peter Keough 


you want to talk about my film, don’t 
go talking about my height. And then 
he compares me to that mass murderer, 
John Wayne Gacy, in a clown suit.” 

Lee screws up his brow in increduli- 
ty. “We're going to get this kind of 
reaction. This is one reason people 
don’t want to talk about race relations. 
It goes right to the core. They don’t 
want to deal with it. It’s too volatile, 
combustible. It’s dynamite.” 

If race relations are dynamite, then 
some people are afraid Lee's film might 
be the spark to light the fuse. Do the 
Right Thing depicts a hot day in 
Bedford-Stuyvesant that ends with a 
tragic riot. Mookie, the character played 
by Lee himself, starts the conflagration 
by tossing a trash can through a 
window. But Lee denies that his movie 
will have the same effect as the action. 
character he plays in it. 

“That's an insult to the black au- 
dience,” he says. “People saying that 
they'll be coming out of the theaters 


rioting. They say, look at Colors, it’s the 
same thing. The difference is that 
ple go into movie theaters with 
different minds, with different expecta- 
tions. But with this film, though it's 
entertainment, people know it’s 
serious. It ain’t no joke. You go into 
Colors, you know that’s pure exploi- 
tation. I really doubt if Dennis Hopper 
cares about the Bloods or Crips. But | 
care, and I think that’s reflected in the 
very way my characters are portrayed.” 
Some characters, though, Lee 
portrays with a certain gleeful stereo- 
typing. Celtics fans, for example. As in 
She’s Gotta Have It, Celtic fandom in 
an individual indicates the lowest level 
of human debasement. In one scene, 
John Savage, one of the community's 
few white residents, is confronted by a 
group of locals. It is unclear whether 
they are antagonized more by his smug 
claim of property ownership or by his 
Larry Bird T-shirt. “Go back to Massa- 
chusetts,” one of them suggests. 


Lee smiles tentatively. “I don’t think 
ple here will dislike the movie 
ause of a joke. She’s Gotta Have It 

did real well here. It’s the college 
audience. It’s huge.” But Lee 
acknowledges that the people who 
should see it, who really need to have 
their awareness expanded, probably 
won't. “If you mean the people who 
overturned buses with black children in 
them during the busing crisis, are they 
going to want to see the film? I doubt it. 
You can’t put a gun to anyone’s head 
and make them watch. And even if they 
did, it’s not going to change the 
situation overnight. It’s not going to 
change the way people think. But what 
I hope this film does is hold a big mirror 
to everyone’s face. Some may not like 
what they see and may want to change 
it for the better.” 

The white faces in the audience 
might find their likeness in the film in 
Sal the pizzeria owner, who’s master- 
fully portrayed by Danny Aiello — 
sympathetic and surprisingly accurate. 
Lee bristles when asked whether it was 
difficult or challenging to achieve this 
in his first film that includes white 
characters. 

“| know what you're asking,” he 
says. “But I had no problem <e 

See LEE, page 1 
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SECTION THREE, JUNE 30, 1989 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


true? 


Some versions of 
the Lewis story 


by Peter Keough 
ne of the advantages of having 
your life made into a movie is 
that it diminishes the importance 
of nagging, uncomfortable facts. Just ask 
Jerry Lee Lewis, whose bio has been 


committed to celluloid in the newly. 


opened Great Balls of Fire (but don’t ask 
him when one of his surly “publicists” is 
around — they slap’). 

Ostensibly based on the memoir of the 
same title by Lewis's child bride, Myra (it 
was ghost-written by Murray Silver), the 
film invokes poetic license in compress- 
ing, inventing, and rearranging the facts. 
It also makes significant omissions. For 
example, it’s alleged in Myra’s book that 
she was raped by a neighbor and that this 
experience motivated her marriage; this 
is glossed over. 

The truth of Lewis's life has always 
been pretty murky. Such mysteries as the 
shooting of his bass player and the death 
of his sixth wife have been the subject of 
speculation; for many people, they will 
never be resolved. Consequently, the 
promotional interviews with the cast and 
filmmakers a couple weeks ago in 
Memphis kept returning to a subject 
rarely touched on in such junkets: what 
is truth? 

“| did work in documentary for a few 
years,” began director Jim McBride when 
the question came up. “I got involved 
with a lot of the major lights (in cinéma- 
véerité) in the mid ‘60s — Pennebaker, the 
Maysles brothers. In those days, there 
was an awful lot of talk about truth. 
Getting the truth on film, stuff like that.” 

McBride does not believe that truthful- 
ness to “the movie” meant being false to 
the real events. 

“Although very little actually hap- 
pened the way we portrayed it, we feel 
there is an underlying truth to it. For 
example, the wedding-night scene was 
really a figment of our imagination. But it 
was based on the attitudes we knew they 
both had. Jerry has said about it, ‘How 
did you know what it was like?’ ” 

In this crucial scene, Myra de- 
monstrates a facility for making love that 
makes Jerry suspicious. He accuses her 
and storms out. She protests; she’s 
moving to his music, she says. He comes 
back, sweeps her into his arms, and 
carries her off to the music of Gone with 
the Wind playing on the TV (recalling, of 
course, Rhett’s legendary ravishment of 
Scarlett). Doesn’t McBride think this 
made light of what was really a pretty 
serious subject? Was this in keeping with 
its underlying truth? 

“There is something emotionally mov- 
ing about using an artificial style with 
real-life material,” he noted about this 
and other similarly augmented scenes. 
“You think it is making light of the 
material, but I think that telling the story 
through such a_ narrative device 
heightens the emotions and brings them 
into clearer relief. Every fact is dis- 
putable. Everybody has a different recol- 
lection of the events. But in the end I 
don’t think you'll find anyone who will 
say, ‘This isn’t the way it was.’ ” 

Producer Adam Fields agrees. Like 
McBride, he believes that the problem is 
not lack of truth but too many truths. 

“T'll say two things about the truth,” 
explains Fields, who had spent nine 
years trying to put the story on film. “It’s 
impossible to find the truth about Jerry 
Lee Lewis. We're all revisionists of our 
own history. I couldn’t get a straight 
answer from anybody about anything. 
Myra has a very different version of 
things than Jerry does. She says she was 
an innocent, seduced into marriage by a 
blue-eyed golden-haired rock-and-roller. 
Jerry says she was a tramp and that her 
father wanted to get 50 percent of what 
he was making. | don’t know what the 
truth was.” 

The truth of the film, though, tends to 
favor a version more flattering to Jerry 
Lee Lewis. Does Fields think he sanitized 
the legend a little, maybe tamed the 
“Killer’’? 

“It’s sanitized to a certain extent. But 
what's the point of doing a movie that’s 
dark and depressing? Raging Bull is 
probably the most accurate contem- 
porary biography. But I came out of that 
wanting to hit myself with a hammer.” 

Ultimately, Fields believes, the authen- 


ticity of the music (re-recorded by Lewis 
for the movie) and Quaid’s mimicked 
renditions are the film’s real truth. At first 
they were going to have Quaid do the 
singing. “Then Jerry rang me and said, 
‘Let me try, if I can’t do it like I did in ’56, 
I won't bother. But if 1 can, and you don’t 
let me, I'll kill you.’ ” 

“1 was convinced,” Fields concluded. 

Probably no one was as concerned 
about being faithful to the truth — or at 
least Jerry Lee Lewis's version of the 
truth — as the man who portrayed him, 
Dennis Quaid. Already a musician, 
Quaid practiced four hours a day for a 
year to approximate Lewis’s versatility 
on the piano. He watched old Lewis 
appearances on Dick Clark and Steve 
Allen. He watched the Killer play in the 
studio while he made the soundtrack, 
and he consulted with the man himself 
on the truth behind Jerry Lee Lewis. 

“1 like playing a real character,” said 
Quaid, who has also portrayed Gordon 
Cooper in The Right Stuff. “It’s a gold 
mine. You don’t have to make it up. On 
the day before shooting, I told him that 
everybody had different versions, but 
that I wanted to get as close to his heart 
as possible.” 

Reminded that Lewis's life and heart 
had a dark side, Quaid was asked 
whether he thought the film was ac- 
curate in depicting that. “This was the 


Jerry Lee Lewis and Dennis Quaid: heart to heart? 


greatest time in his life. Later in his life is 
when the dark side began. Jim captured 
the spirit of that earlier time before the 
fall, when Jerry was a 21-year-old kid 
having the time of his life.” 

But wasn’t the cause of that fall already 
apparent even then — namely Lewis's 
marriage to Myra and the negative 
publicity that effectively ended his ca- 
reer? 

“The reason for his downfall,” Quaid 
said, “was his inability to tell lies. Maybe 
he was naive, maybe he thought he was 
untouchable, but when those reporters in 
London asked him whether that little girl 
was his wife — he’d been warned what 
to say — he could have said no. But he 
stood up for his actions. He really loved 
her.” 

If Jerry Lee Lewis was incapable of 
lying back then, thinks Murray Silver, 
he’s certainly learned since. Silver (who 
was not invited to participate in this 
junket or any other promotion connected 
with the movie) spent three years re- 
searching Lewis's life before he col- 
laborated with Myra in writing Great 
Balls of Fire. He claims there is a truth, 
and that the movie isn’t telling it. 

His chief problems are with the tone, 
and with that wedding-night scene. “It’s 
a tragedy, not a musical comedy. The 
film could have been the Raging Bull of 
rock; instead it’s worse than Grease. 


There’s a triteness, a silliness, an MTV 
quality to it.” 

If Lewis was so misrepresented by the 
movie, why would he be a _ willing 
participant? 

“This film is very kind to Jerry Lee 
Lewis,” Silver says. “And he sees this as 
his last hurrah, his last chance to regain 
some of what he lost. But this goes 
beyond distortion of tone. The wedding- 
night scene is outrageous. For a long time 
I was perplexed why Myra would marry 
Jerry. She kept eluding my question. 
Then she told me about this rape that 
had happened to her at age 11. She 
thought since she was ‘damaged goods,’ 
no one would marry her. When Jerry 
didn’t seem to mind, she thought he was . 
her last chance.” 

“The movie makes this matter an 
object of ridicule,” Silver concludes. 
“They trample on people to get a cheap 
and nasty effect. Why would anyone 
want to see a 13-year-old in a sexua 
relationship? And to play it for laughs, 
that’s in pretty bad taste.” 

At one point, Jerry Lee Lewis had 
written on a script for Great Balls of Fire 
“Lies, lies, lies.” He has a bit more 
equanimity about it now. “They got most 
of the lies out,” he said, puffing on his 
pipe. “They did pretty good with what 
they had. But I just wanted to see it get 


done while I had some life left.” Oo 


. 


Jerry-bu 


Great Balls 
has no balls 


by Peter Keough 


GREAT BALLS OF FIRE. Directed by 
Jim McBride. Written by McBride and 
Jack Baran. Based on the book by Myra 
Lewis with Murray Silver. With Den- 
nis Quaid, Winona Ryder, John Doe, 
Stephen Tobolowsky, Trey Wilson, 
and Jimmy Swaggart. At the Nickel- 
odeon, the Harvard Square, the Circle, 
and in the suburbs. 


lot of problems with Great Balls 
A of Fire would have been solved if 

Jerry Lee Lewis weren't around 
anymore. A living subject adds complica- 
tions. The lack of an ending, for instance. 
The mutability of identity. The elusive- 
ness of truth. The ambiguities of choice, 
of good and evil. Lawsuits. In short, the 
stuff of life itself. 
. Martin Scorsese, for one, embraced 
these unresolvables and made a film as 
dark, violent, and perverse as the subject 
itself — boxer Jake LaMotta. The film, 
Raging Bull (1980), was acclaimed as a 
masterpiece, won Robert De Niro an 
Oscar, and made a little money. 

That’s not good enough for the sum- 
mer of record-breaking weekends. The 
spectacle of the Killer thrashing with his 
demons on stage and off, the story of the 
six wives, the pills and booze, the IRS 
and the gaping stomach ulcer doesn’t 
translate well to a two-sheet. Even the 
music is a little out of control: unam- 
biguously sexual, driven, destructive. It is 
the devil’s music. If a movie got to the 
real heart of that, the spirit that drives 13- 
year-old schoolgirls to a frenzy, and 
those by it to ruin their own 
lives and the lives of those around them 
in search of its consummation,. who 
could bear to watch? 

As it turns out, there is not much that- 
bears watching in the version of the Jerry 
Lee Lewis story that director Jim McBride 


_ has turned out. Choosing not to probe to 
the still-living truth at the heart of Lewis 


and of rock and roll,, McBride has, 
honorably and perhaps wisely, chosen to 
go to the opposite extreme, exaggerating 
the artifice of moviemaking. 

In theory, at least, the excess of self- 
conscious contrivance might reveal 
through. sheer irony the scary truth 
within. In practice, though, McBride is no 
Douglas Sirk, Vincente Minnelli, or 
Rainer Werner Fassbinder. As films like 
Breathless (1983).demonstrate, he is not 
above messing with a masterpiece to. 
prove that it’s beyond his ken: His idea of 
updating Godard’s arch and sublime self- 
commenting essay was to throw in comic 
books, neat cars, and Richard Gere 
without his pants on. And though the 


Killer doesn’t offer as steep an intellec- 
tual challenge as do the brains of the 
French New Wave, his is a spiritual 
conundrum that is deep, primitive, and 
perhaps universal. 

McBride does show some shrewdness 
in achieving narrative shape in the 
ongoing, sprawling, disaster-strewn 54 
years of Lewis's life. Focusing on the 18- 
month period between 1956-and 1958 in 
which Lewis zoomed from backwoods 
unknown to the top of the charts and 
then down again, he manages to sum- 
marize the rock-and-roll phenomenon. 
The rise to the top we've seen before, in 
The Buddy Holly Story (1978) and La 
Bamba (1987), but the cause of Lewis’s 
decline is dark, unique, and perversely 
appropriate. Lewis had married his 13- 
year-old second cousin, Myra Brown (he 
was also still technically married to his 
previous wife, but that detail paled 
before the age issue). The furor that 
followed the marriage’s disclosure to the 
press aborted a British tour and — largely 
because of the typical mishandling of the 
situation by Sun Records’ Sam Phillips — 


Lewis‘s career. 


The film gets most of the basic facts on 
screen, but it doesn’t penetrate to ong of 


“ the mysteries underlying them. 


phase of-Lewis’s life is the prototypical 
rock-and-roll tragedy. The music is the 
anthem of adolescence, a state, like 
infancy and childhood, that abides in us 
always. It is the time when sexual energy 
is released and when one’s identity and 
freedom are first perceived, revelations 
felt simultaneously as exultant expansion 
and crushing retribution. Rock and roll is 
the ideal expression of this conflict: it 
embodies the primitive energy but also 
focuses it on something divinely inac- 
cessible — the performer, or, from the 
performer's point of view, the audience. 
When the unapproachability is breached, 


Winona Ryder and Dennis Quaid: just responding to his music 


as in the marriage of Myra and Lewis, 
strange demons are born. 

McBride ponders some of these ideas, 
but the formulations he comes up with 
are more glib than insightful. In an 
opening preface, he has young Jerry Lee 
and cousin Jimmy Swaggart sneaking 
down to the local black honky-tonk, 
where a blues pianist pounds away and 
couples snake about in a ‘40s version of 
dirty dancing. Swaggart runs off in terror 
of whippings and damnation; nine-year- 
old Jerry remains, hypnotized by the 
music and the black hands on the 
keyboard. In a later scene, he returns to 
the club as an adult and sits down with 
the old musician, and an emblematic 
shot composes their black and white 
hands making music together. 

So much for the birth of rock and roll. 
McBride does little more with this black- 
and-white issue: Lewis hears “Whole Lot 
of Shakin’ Going On” at the black club, 
plays it at the rowdy dive he’s booked at, 
takes the song to the studio, and a legend 
is born. And similar hackneyed 
platitudes mark the other black-and- 
white issue: good and evil. As the decline 
of Lewis's career occasionally intersects 
with the ascent of Swaggart’s, McBride is 


* content to depict the one as righteous 
4 outcast and the other as intrusive hyp- 


ocrite. None of Lewis's spiritual wrang- 
lings with salvation is in evidence, and 
certainly none of their influence in his 
career and music. 

The film is limper in its attention to the 
effects of rock and roll than to the causes. 
Quaid as Lewis in concert is broadly 
frenzied: he has the moves and the 
enthusiasm, but none of the evil pan- 
ache. The songs themselves, recut by 
Lewis with state-of-the-art equipment, 
are irresistible and nearly carry the film 
with their sheer exuberance. 

But McBride tends to tinker, and he has 


some notion of himself as a director of 
musicals. When “High School Confiden- 
tial” comes on over the radio in Lewis's 
Caddy, the world becomes a poorly 
conceived production number: kids at 
the local high school dance in clean-cut, 
choreographed celebration, and even the 
cops about to bust heads at a civil-rights 
demonstration join in the fun (so much 
for the black-and-white issue). McBride 
seems to regard musical production 
numbers and all other artifices as 
gratuitous ornaments. But the purpose of 
such extravagances is to heighten reality, 
not trivialize it, which is what McBride 
does. 

The music is used to better effect in the 
crucial wedding-night scene. When Lew- 
is accuses Myra of being sexually ex- 
perienced and Myra answers that she’s 
just responding to his music playing on 
the phonograph, the Killer must confront 
what his rock and roll has wrought. This 
scene should have been climactic, but 
because Lewis has been so skimpily 
conceived and buffoonishly portrayed by 
Quaid (many comparisons have been 
drawn to describe Quaid’s performance, 
and almost all are to cartoon characters), 
his reaction seems arbitrary and inconse- 
quential. — 

Such is not the case with Winona 
Ryder as Myra. Although she is required 
to do little more than cry, giggle, and 
gaze, more is expressed with a single 
close-up of her face than with all the 
noise and fumblings of the men who 
crowd her out of the frame. When she 
wordlessly watches the great balls of fire 
of an H-bomb test on TV (one of 
McBride’s better, but undeveloped, 
metaphors), the fascination and terror 
epitomize the adolescent soul of rock and 
roll. Perhaps the biggest irony of this film 
about music is that it is most eloquent in 
its moments of silence. a) 


Breathless 


by Jimmy Guterman 


or those who can’t stomach the 

sugar-coated version of Jerry Lee 

Lewis's life that Great Balls of Fire 
tosses out, four recent reissues of his 
groundbreaking Sun-era recordings by 
Rhino Records serve up the perfect 
antidote. 

Jerry Lee Lewis and Jerry Lee’s 
Greatest are re-releases of Lewis's first 
two albums for the Sun label, and they 
are marvelous. Most rock-and-roll 
albums in the late 1950s were made up 
of a few hit singles and padded with 
whatever could be recorded quickly 
and cheaply. These records are no 
different, but Lewis was such a 
ferocious, broad-viewed performer that 
even his filler scorched. There’s nothing 
on these two records that doesn’t stand 
tall three decades later on. In addition 
to his own hits (“High School Con- 
fidential” and “Whole Lot of Shakin’ 
Going On”), Jerry Lee Lewis offers a 
sampling of then-current hits by other 
performers (Warren Smith’s “Ubangi 
Stomp’’ and Carl Perkins’s 
“Matchbox”), standards (“Goodnight 
Irene,” as well as raucous takes of 
“When the Saints Go Marching In” and 


‘ 


The music is still a killer 


Hank Williams's “Jambalaya”), and 
songs written for him by fellow Sun 
crazies (Roland Janes’s “Put Me Down” 
and Jack Clement's “It'll Be Me”). 

The programming on Jerry Lee’s 
Greatest is similarly haphazard: covers 
of “Money,” “Cold, Cold Heart,” and 
“What'd I Say” make sense, but whose 
idea was it to do “Frankie and Johnny”? 
The smash here is “Great Balls of Fire,” 
but the album is worth searching out to 
discover some of Lewis’s most direct 
Sun performances (none of which was 
a major hit), notably “Break Up” and 
“Let's Talk About Us.” 

For those who want only the hits, 
Greatest Hits is a front-row ticket, 18 
cuts of raw country, brazen blues, and 
primordial rock that argue the case for 
Lewis as rock and roll’s premier per- 
former as persuasively as any single 
record can. (Of course, if you meet the 
Killer in person, he'll argue that case 
with even more fire.) The remastering 


job is especially clean and precise, and 


‘the track selection is sensible and 


comprehensive. 
Rare Tracks is the flip side of Greatest 
Hits, 18 little-known Sun cuts that are 


all over the place stylistically yet only 
hint at the breadth of Lewis’s concerns. 
Some of these tracks are novelties: “The 
Marines’ Hymn,” two songs recorded to 
cash in on the twist craze, and “Keep 
Your Hands Off It!”, which is about a 
birthday cake. But at least a pair — the 
definitive rocker “Lovin’ Up a Storm” 
and the lascivious barroom blues “Big 
Legged Woman” — rank with his 
finest. If you're starting to wonder 
whether Lewis's classics aren’t too 
diffuse to fit on one record, you're 
getting the idea. 

And that’s where the boxed sets 
come in. The Sun Years (Charly, 
import) is a 12-record set that includes 
virtually everything Lewis recorded for 
the label; The Killer: 1963-1977 (Bear 
Family, import) is a 33-record set that 
offers his entire Smash/Mercury 
oeuvre. Rhino is preparing its own 
boxed set, which will cover both Sun 
and Smash/Mercury material. 

The Killer: 1963-1977 is frequently 
amazing, but most of us don’t have 
$350 handy. Fortunately, some of the 
best records Lewis recorded for 
Smash/Mercury have been reissued 
separately, as midlines. The pick of 


them is The Greatest Live Show on 


Earth, a recording of a July 1964 concert 
in Birmingham, Alabama, that offers 
only one hit (“Whole Lotta Shakin’ ”) 
but a host of cocksure rockers and cry- 
in-your-beer country tunes. Almost all 
are associated with other performers, 


ven his filler scorched. 


but Lewis doesn’t care. He’s in a 
reckless mood, and he’s sure he can do 
these songs better than the originators. 
I'm the Killer, he all but barks between 
songs, and y’all better pay attention to 
me ‘cause there ain’t none like me. 
After listening to The Greatest Live 
Show on Earth or any of the Rhino 
packages, you won't disagree. Great 
Balls of Fire will be out of the theaters in 
a few weeks, but the music on these 
records will never fade away. 0 
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Stranger and 
The lonely genius of Nicholas Ray 


by Ty Burr 
his month, it’s a full decade since 
] Nicholas Ray gave up his various 
fights — against cancer, Holly- 
wood, himself. And, sad to say, he’s 
being forgotten. 


Not by the movie freaks, those of us . 


who buy film books and read reviews, 
who went to the revival houses before 
the video stores closed them down, who 
have amassed a body of filrn lore that 


aspires to appreciation on one end and 


slopes off into trivia on the other. Movie 
freaks remember Nicholas Ray and 
understand his importance. 
But most people are forgetting Nick 
Ray because they never really knew him. 
They might remember him as the guy 
who directed James Dean in Rebel 


Video 


Without a Cause, but few people re- 
member directors’ names. Hitchcock, 
sure; John Ford, if they're into Westerns. 
A few directors have increased in stock 
thanks to TV: if It’s a Wonderful Life 
didn’t play its continuous loop every day 
in December, Frank Capra wouldn't be a 
household name. 

That hasn’t happened with Ray, and it 
probably won't. His films are too. brood- 
ing, too dark, and they don’t play well on 
TV. He hasn’t been the subject of any: 
mainstream biographies or major re- 
assessments. He’s receding in cultural 
memory. No matter that he was a better 
director than Ford or Capra; no matter 
that his films still have the capacity to 
astonish. 

Like the characters in his films, like 
James Dean’s Jim Stark in Rebel or 
Bogart’s Dixon Steele in In a Lonely 
Place, Ray was a constitutionally bitter 
man, one who built walls so strong they 
kept their builder on the outside. In the 
‘40s, he fled Broadway for Hollywood, in 
the ‘60s he fled Hollywood for Europe, in 
the ‘70s he fled Europe for a New York 
state college, then on into an ever- 
widening circle of scornful self-exile, 
tailed by collapsed film projects, gam- 
bling debts, and a growing cult of film- 
school admirers that gave him little 
solace. 

Each setback was a failure of the world 
to live up to Nick Ray, and not the other 
way around. By the time he appeared in 
Wim Wenders’s The American Friend, as 
a “deceased” painter who forged his own 
work to fetch a higher price, it was 
almost typecasting: Ray played it for the 
ultimate exile role it was, as a comment 
upon his own career and a premonition 
of his death. ; 

None of which would be worth noting 
if these hadn't been the same concerns he 
brought up over and over again from 
1949 to 1963, in 20 of the most intense, 
wounded movies ever made. Ray is 
important — beyond his brilliant visual 


ICK!I LAWRENCE 


Nicholas Ray: alienation and fa 


sense — because he was the most overtly 
personal of the postwar Hollywood 
filmmakers. And because his themes — 
alienation and fatalism as the only 
worthwhile responses to an absurd 
society, love as an ideal never achieved 
but still worth living for — directly 
anticipated and contributed to the youth 
culture that exploded from the ‘50s into 
the ‘60s (and on into the present). 

You have only to see Nicholas Ray’s 
other films to realize how much Rebel 
belongs to him — at least as much as it 


does to James Dean. What Dean brought 


to the party was the glamor of his angst, 
the idea that this was more than just the 
only sane way to live — it was the only 
cool way to live. That Dean died living 
out the idea hardened it into myth (and 
made it as marketable as processed 


talism as the only worthwhile responses 


cheese in the bargain). But the deeper 
message of Nick Ray is that the myth of 
the rebel is schoolboy stuff, useless 
without experience. All his films are 
variations on the theme of alienation, a 
theme purged of self-pity by self-knowl- 
edge. All his films, not coincidentally, 


were made with the working title I’m a. 


Stranger Here Myself. 

Ray’s movies must be seen if his 
memory is to remain alive. And this is 
where you'd think that TV and the video 
revolution would help, as they have with 
so many other filmmakers and stars. 
Unfortunately, the boob tube presents 
more of a problem than a solution. 

Ray’s best films are widescreen: he 
jumped at CinemaScope during a time 
when most directors were slagging it as a 
format better suited to snakes than 


people. For him (and, to be fair, for 
Peckinpah, Anthony Mann, Sergio 
Leone, Hitchcock — enough others to 
make it worthwhile), CinemaScope was 
a new tool for narrative, character, and 
emotional . This was a guy who 
had studied design with Frank Lloyd 
Wright, who knew how to use space 
better than almost anybody in Holly- 
wood. Even in a genre-bound film like 
Born To Be Bad, the real story's in the 
characters’ relationships to one another 
on the screen. 

Physical space used as emotional 
metaphor is pretty much the basic idea of 
the cinema, but how many directors can 
do it and do it well? Ray did it 
beautifully, and at times with a vivid- 
ness, an emotional rightness, that could 
take your breath away. The way the 
camera lurches sideways like a visual cry 
when Sal Mineo is shot in Rebel; the way 
Cathy O’Donnell retreats into the dark- 
ness at the end of They Live by Night; 
the way the screen becomes a vibrant 
canvas for James Mason’s madness in — 
Bigger Than Life: this is why people 
become Nick Ray fanatics. This is why 
Terry Curtis Fox, in his Village Voice 
obit, said, “His cinema lacked the societal 
grandeur of John Ford, the tragic con- 
science of Howard Hawks, the moral 
clarity of Alfred Hitchcock. Yet Nick 
Ray’s movies meant more to me than any 
others I saw.” 

So, sure, you can catch Rebel and Bitter 
Victory on cassette or the late show, but 
between the android pans and the cuts 
from one side of the screen to the other, 
they’re worse than useless: they're in- 
comprehensible. Truly. It’s like 
Baryshnikov dancing Swan Lake with 
one leg. Unless these films get released in 
masked home-vid versions, which is 
doubtful, you're going to wonder what 
I’m fussing about. : 

At least his first nine films are 
standard-ratio, meaning that most of the 
image will fit onto your tube. And these 
movies are not shabby by any stretch. 
His first, They Live by Night, is actually 
one of his best: as well as being an 
unbearably moving story of a rural 
couple on the run, it’s a precursor to 
Bonnie and Clyde and the source of 


.Altman’s excellent remake, Thieves like 


Us. 

Better yet, In a Lonely Place just hit 
your video store and is one of Ray’s most 
creepily autobiographical films, an 
anguished, clear-eyed howl against our 
propensity to drive love away. Com- 

with such feasts of technicolor 
kink as Johnny Guitar, the movie is 
visually straight-on, but it’s still plenty 
impressive and a fine introduction for 
beginners. 

It's more than that, if you know some 
of the background: it’s an index of the 
ironies that stalked Nick Ray, or the 
ironies he invited, throughout his life. 
Here’s a movie about Dix Steele 
(Humphrey Bogart), a paranoid Holly- 
wood scriptwriter who knows he’s para- 
noid and who tries to ease his insecurity 
by falling in love with the girl next door. 
But just because you're paranoid doesn’t 
mean they're not out to get you: the 
screenwriter’s suspected of a murder, and 
even though the girl knows (and we 
know) he’s innocent, she gradually sees 
his capacity for irrational violence, sees 


Trailers 
THE KARATE KID III 


n the Summer of the Sequel, can The 
I Karate Kid III be far behind? Like its 

predecessors, this latest installment 
stars Ralph Macchio as karate novice 
Daniel LaRusso and Noriyuki “Pat” 
Morita as the sage handyman turned 
karate instructor Mr. Miyagi. 

A Rocky saga for adolescents, the 
Karate Kid films are standard formula 
fare. Boy gets beat up by bully, boy 
learns karate, boy beats up bully, boy 
and karate master walk off into the 
sunset. For all its lack of originality, the 
idea was well used in the first film and 


made better still by the performances of - 


Macchio and Morita. But how many 
sequels live up to the original? The result 
in this case is a predictable, empty piece 
of filmmaking. 

After. the letdown of Karate Kid II, in 
which LaRusso and Miyagi travel to 
Miyagi’s homeland of Okinawa, it’s 
not surprising that director John G. 
Avildsen opted to return to Los Angeles 
for Karate Kid III. Not much else is 


Ralph Macchio and Noriyuki “Pat” Morita: not talking to each other anymore? 


surprising either. The goal is agai 
the coveted Karate Championship; La- 
Russo must defend the title he won in 
the first film. The evil (and slight- 
ly off-balance) karate instructor of 
part one wants revenge, and together 
with his equally crazed Army buddy, he 
plots LaRusso’s downfall. This takes 
the shape of: karate “bad boy” Mike 
Barnes, who is instructed. to show La- 
Russo “some real pain.” These 
colorful villains are so extreme in 
their characterization that they come 
off as comical; too often their most 
menacing moves left the screening 
audience in stitches. 

The relationship between Miyagi and 
LaRusso, which is rather endearing in the 
previous two films, goes nowhere in this 
one; in fact, they spend most of the film 
not talking to each other. There are no 
sequences in which Miyagi teaches 
Daniel anything valuable, either about 
life or about karate. 

Even the climactic fight scene, which 
had many viewers biting their nails in the 
original, is oddly short and extremely 
safe here — there is no blood, and you 
don’t squirm watching LaRusso get beat 
up. This makes his victory (yes, he wins) 
that much less satisfying, and the film 
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that he could have done it, and she 
begins to doubt. Once that happens, she 
begins to tell little lies that become big 
lies as she slowly falls out of love. The 
screenwriter senses sornething’s wrong, 


but he’s trying so hard to trust her, to be - 


a good boy, that his doom is sealed. 

The woman, Laurel Gray, is played by 
Gloria Grahame, Nick Ray’s wife of two 
years. She left him during the making of 
the film: they kept it a secret so as not to 
disrupt the production. Subsequently, 
she married her 20-year-old stepson, 
Anthony Ray. 

So what? How deeply did reality 
reverberate against artifice on the set of 
In a Lonely Place? What went on in Nick 
Ray’s head while he was directing his 
wife in the scenes in which she lies to 
Bogart? How paranoid do you have to be 
before the world starts living up to it? 

This is all speculation. But even if you 
don’t know the dirt (as I didn’t when I 
first saw the movie), you can’t miss the 
emotional rawness, the way the script 
and the performances refuse to cut the 
corners of feeling. There’s an honesty 
here that few Hollywood movies get at, 
not least of all in the way the movie 
refuses to blame Laurel Gray, or Gloria 
Grahame, or anybody else. The battle 
here is between Dix Steele and himself. 

We get to see Dix from all sides — he’s 
a talented, vain, loving, embittered, 
superior, wry near-psychopath. It’s one 
of Bogart’s best, most complex acting 
jobs, an unnerving portrait of a control 
freak that exposes the “Bogie” myth’s 
inherent insecurity. It apparently un- 
nerved even Bogart himself — the actor 
disliked the finished film intensely and 
chose a tepid Casablanca clone, Sirocco, 
for his next project. 

In fact, what he initially saw in this 


project may have been a chance to . 


politicize the Bogie myth a little, because 
as reworked from a Dorothy B. Hughes 
‘novel by Andrew Solt and Edmund H. 
North, In a Lonely Place was meant to be 
something of a blacklist metaphor. In the 
script, the aging screenwriter returns 
from World War II to a Hollywood where 
the rules have changed entirely. No one 
can be trusted. Dix’s wartime buddy, 
Brub, is now the detective assigned to the 
murder case; Dix’s girlfriend is testifying 
behind his back. The script is saying that 
Dix is right to be paranoid, that he’s a 
Tone, misunderstood standard bearer; the 
“lonely place” is Hollywood. Of course 
Bogart would want to make-this movie: 
not only was he a bravely vocal anti- 
McCarthyist, the role was flattering as 
hell. 

But the way Nick Ray tells the story, 
Dix Steele is no lily-pure knight. We do 
see that he’s smarter and more talented 
than anyone else in the movie. We also 
see that he’s irrationally quick to take 
offense and insecure to the point of 
violence. He's built up a wall of truculent 
mistrust that keeps his ideals untouched 
and the outside world at bay. Ray 
correlates that mental state of siege with 
the visual layout of Dix’s apartment: 
behind a massive oaken front door is a 
foyer enclosed in a metal grid; antique 
armor and weapons hang on the walls; 
patterns of jangling plaid reflect inner 
agitation. 

Underneath the armor and the 
cynicism, Dix Steele is a neurotic sucker 
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Gloria Grahame: In a Lonely Place doesn’t blame her. 


for romance. No sooner does he see 
Laurel Gray than he falls for her hard; he 
casts her as his muse, the “one he’s been 
waiting for all his life.” In one sense he’s 
right — with her support he revives his 


writing career — but it’s something the” 


Natalie Wood and James Dean on the set of Rebel: it was Ray’s film too. 


mythic Bogie would never do. And as 
Gloria Grahame plays her, Laurel's an 
ambiguous, flesh-and-blood woman, in 
no way an ideal. She’s not an intellectual 
like Dix, but she doesn’t have his 
pretensions, either, and we see the gap 


between his perception and her reality. 
In a Lonely Place is that rare thing, a 
Hollywood film without bad guys, and it 
manages the difficult feat of keeping us 
on both Dix’s side and Laurel's as they 
come to see each other as villains. 

So the movie ends up saying some- 
thing much more personal and. psycho- 
logical than what the script (and Bogart) 
may have intended: the “lonely place” is 
nothing less than Dix himself. The 
difference between the script and the 
film is the difference between the post- 
war political arena and the more univer- 
sal power politics between two lovers, or 
between a man as a moral beacon and a 
man as his own worst enemy. 

The way Nicholas Ray saw things, /n a 
Lonely Place can end only one way, and 
it does. Laurel does what lots of people 
do when they fall out of love: she keeps 
up the pose and looks for a way out, 
stalling and stalling until the roof simply 
collapses in violence and pain. For his 
part, Dix retreats to the safety of his 
apartment womb, with the words “The 
End” branded mockingly across his back. 
He’s snarling that he won't be fooled 
again, but he will, and he knows it. He'll 
fall in love again. 

Only in a Nick Ray movie is that the 
saddest ending of all. 0 


that much more disappointing. At the 
Copley Place and the Circle and in the 


suburbs. 
— Chris Alexander 


BINGO, 
BRIDESMAIDS, 
AND BRACES 


I find it very annoying and just as 
sexist to say that as a woman I should 
only be making films about women and 
women’s themes. . .. But I’m an individ- 
ual and the things that come out in my 
films are lots of parts of me and one of 
the major parts of me is that I’m a 
woman. 

— Gillian Armstrong 


illian Armstrong has dem- 

G onstrated such steady growth 

and scope, it would be a shame if 

she got labeled as a women’s filmmaker. 

And yet no other current filmmaker gets 

into the hearts and minds of female 
protagonists the way she does. 

The documentary Bingo, Bridesmaids, 

and Braces, a portrait of three working- 

class Australian girls at ages 14, 18, and 


25, started as two short films made in 
1975 and 1979. Armstrong found the 
girls, Diana, Josie, and Kerry, at a teenage 
drop-in center. She says one of the first 
questions they asked her was whether 
she was married. When Armstrong, then 
in her 20s, said no, they told her she was 
over the hill. 

At 14, these girls are bursting with rude 
outspoken life, full of what they'll do 
when they get older. At 18, Diana is 
pregnant and Josie has a child, a broken 
marriage, and another baby on the way. 
By 1987, Kerry is just preparing for 
marriage, the big church wedding Diana 
and Josie didn’t have, whereas those two 
have settled (sort of) into family life. 

The paradox here lies in the girls’ 
feistiness versus their absorption of the 
roles society offers them. Diana’s father 
claims, “Girls can get into a lot of trouble 
and boys can’t.” Josie says that her part 
of town is so insulated, her father will 
find out if she’s so much as hanging out 


‘ with a boy, and that will be enough for 


the neighbors to brand her a slut. When 
you hear the parents saying that they left 
sex education to the schools, or that they 
-plan to tell their now 14-year-old 
daughters all about it, those early 
pregnancies and marriages don’t seem so 


surprising. 

Bingo, Bridesmaids, and Braces gives 
you a sense of how the choices we make 
at a young age change our lives. Diana, 
the one with the most spark, changes 
from a sharp, chubby 14-year-old to a 
striking 18-year-old to a 25-year-old 
made ordinarily pretty by cosmetic sur- 
gery, with only.a little spark. She says 
she and her husband are happy but adds 
that they live almost separate lives. 
There’s an ominous shot of her lying in 
bed in the morning looking sealed off 
from the family around her. 

Josie is the saddest of the three. Raised 
by her father after her mother aban- 
doned them, she seems to have acquired 
his self-denying work ethic almost by 
osmosis. She says he was rarely there 
when she was growing up — he claimed 
he needed to work to give her and her 
brothers a home. But now Josie herself is 
working night shifts and a part-time job 
to pay for the home she’s purchased for 
herself, her daughters, and her fiancé. 
She spends one evening a week with the 
girls; a family outing might consist of a 
trip to a bingo parlor. She says they 
needed the home if they were ever going 
to have a decent life; she also sees how 
she’s steered herself into the traps that 


made her own upbringing so unhappy. 

Kerry seems much younger than Josie 
and Diana, and there’s an element of 
storybook fantasy in the preparations for 
her huge wedding. Armstrong details 
these preparations so meticulously that 
the event itself is moving, especially the 
mixture of nervousness and surging joy 
and love that passes over Kerry’s face as 
she recites her vows. 

The inevitable comparison with 
Michael Apted’s 28 Up makes it clear 
how much deeper Armstrong has delved. 
Her combination of curiosity and em- 
pathy extends even to the parents, who 
seem just as confused as the girls about 
what's right for them, and who seem to 
be doing their damnedest to raise their 
kids the best they can. And Armstrong 
doesn’t give into easy pessimism. When 
Diana and Josie flank Kerry, showering 
her with confetti, they might be wishing 
her a life free of the troubles they've had; 
they might also be hoping some of her 
fairy-tale happiness will rub off on them. 
This is a women’s film; but it’s a hell of a 
lot more. Gillian Armstrong's restlessly 
intelligent humanism doesn’t recognize 
boundaries. At the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Friday, June 30. 

-— Charles Taylor 
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Richard Da vis: the power wasn t present. 
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Roscoe Mitchell: bracing, maybe challenging, 


Tani Tabbal: strains of Sonn 'y Rollins 


Hemphill and Mitchell ‘try to make it new again 


by Jim Macnie 


f the tentative manner in which 
I composer/saxist Roscoe Mitchell's 
RMQ Express addressed its knotty, 
isolated, myopic music last week at the 
Institute of Contemporary Arts is typical 
of how the jazz avant-garde is doing 
business these days, then listeners con- 
cerned with innovation, the unexpected, 
or, hell, just plain old pleasure should 
start looking elsewhere for their kicks. 
The concert, part of the Boston Globe 
Jazz Festival’s enlightening and well- 
rounded 1989 program, resounded with 
the dusty, arcane machinations of a once 
vital language that now seems irrelevant 
to the turns of the contemporary jazz 
scene. A dearth of surprises gaped not 
just from Mitchell's designs but from the 


Jazz 


band’s performance, suggesting that the 
musicians themselves were uncom- 
fortable with the partly written, mostly 
improvised pieces. As you could tell from 
the tone of the applause in the tiny ICA 
theater, the legion of listeners weren't 
offering their hosannas for the action of 
the -evening. They were applauding 
Mitchell’s reputation: his groundbreak- 
ing work with the Art Ensemble of 
Chicago, a band now over 20 years old, 
still stands tall. 

Obviously, no one concert can rep- 
resent the state of the art. Three nights 
later, Mitchell contemporary Julius 
Hemphill proved how spirited (and 
accessible) the rigorous tenets of the ‘60s 
avant-garde can be when recast in a 
context that reflects the times. Setting up 
shop with the Boston Jazz Composers 
Alliance Orchestra, composer/saxist 
Hemphill bounced and flitted around 
scores that were by turns romantic and 
unabashedly raunchy. 

The 20-member, youth-heavy or- 
chestra interpreted its guest’s ideas with 
zeal and confidence. Cohesion, so wholly 
absent from the Mitchell gig, was the 
watchword. But it was the striking 
invention of the soloists and their 
collective deployment of Hemphill’s cun- 
ning charts that kept the mind engaged. 
Swing was the anchor for most of the 


pieces, and if its worth had ever been 
doubted, by the avant-garde or anyone 
else, those qualms were wiped out Friday 
night. 

The stylistic chasm between the two 
shows underlines the decisions that 
hard-line innovators have to make in 
their careers. Mitchell and Hemphill, 
who both clock in around 50 years of age, 
share the Midwest as their initial stomp- 
ing ground, and both were crucial to the 
unification of their musical scenes. In 
Chicago, Mitchell teamed up with 
Anthony Braxton, Muhal Richard 
Abrams, and others to form the Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Creative 
Musicians. In St. Louis, Hemphill and a 
bunch of pals followed their lead, setting 
up the Black Artists Group. Both con- 
gloms were full-time think tanks and 
support teams, offering tangible ways of 
realizing the drastically experimental 
notions of their members. Taken 
together, their influence created waves 
that are still being felt today. 

But after two decades, the cultural 
climate that helped shape their music has 
withered. As Captain Beefheart has 
pointed out, “What's on the leaves ain’t 


dew no more.” Interpreting the mood of 
the day isn’t the function of jazz, but it’s 
a task that jazz has long performed 
reliably. 

The process of adapting to the times 
remains a challenge for many artists. On 
the surface, it seems ludicrous that a 
formal experimentalist like Roscoe 
Mitchell could ever be thought of as old 
hat. His blowing improvisations and 


contextual configurations have helped - 


define the vanguard for eons. But the 
music that was played by the RMQ 
Express — which was made up of bassist 
Richard Davis, pianist Jody Christian, 
and percussionist Tani Tabbal (their 
usual drummer, 
McCall, died a few weeks ago) — came 
off as stale and insecure. Bracing, yes; 
challenging, maybe. But certainly not 
ipping. 

Mitchell, of course, is a key figure in 
the Art Ensemble of Chicago, the 
AACM’s flagship band. For the last few 
years, the unit has been in extended 
hiatus, playing only occasionally. 
Mitchell, who has long maintained pro- 
jects outside the band, has taken the 
opportunity to investigate more new 


ot your mojo working? - 


at Harpers Ferry. 


other talent into that league.” 


Battle of the blues 


Well, you better have. It’s time for the annual Battle of the Blues bands 


Actually, the competition kicked off last night with the Blue Hornets, Professor 
Harp and the Showmen, the Big Blues Meenies, and the Practical Cats. 

But that was just the first of four preliminary rounds before the final session, on 
Thursday July 6. The remaining bills feature M.D. & the All Night Vigil, the West 
End Blues Band, Billy Blue Band, and Joey V’s Midnite Rendezvous (Friday); 
Garry & the Mood Swingers, Barbeque Bob & the Rhythm Aces, Blue in the Face, 
and Little Jimmy & the Home Wreckers (Saturday); and Flight 505, Madeline Hall 
& the Rhythm Hounds, Ice Men, and Shirley Lewis (Sunday). The bands go on at 
9 p.m. Now in its third year, the Battle of the Blues is carving a solid niche for 
itself as an established part of the local music scene. Previous winners were the 
Screamin’ Coyotes ('87) and Boston Baked Blues (’88). 

The competition is judged by a panel of local experts drawn from the media 
and the record industry. First prize is $1000, plus the title, of course. 

“Names like Barrence Whitfield, Roomful, Duke Robillard, and Ronnie Earl are 
as well known internationally as they are on the local club scene,” says Charlie 
Able of Harpers Ferry. “We hope that the Battle of the Blues will help re 


the brilliant Steve. 


contexts, and much of what he’s arrived 
at could be deemed postmodern chamber 
music. - 

Never known as an overt swinger, 
Mitchell draws his constructs otherwise. 
His Space group meanders thoughtfully, 


_ extending his longstanding examination 


of texture; his Sound Ensemble toys with 
more-overt portions of the jazz language. 
On ‘87's’ The Flow of Things (Black 
Saint), the RMQ Express proved that 
Wynton Marsalis wasn’t the only vir- 
tuoso concerned with the past: the 
quartet, assembled to address the music 
of John Coltrane, blew prolix improvs 
hard enough to rattle Ohnedaruth’s 
bones. 

The power wasn’t in evidence at the 
ICA gig, where Mitchell steered the band 
toward some uncharted middle ground 
between the Sound and Space groups. It 
was a clumsy mixture that resulted in the 
flow of nothing. A bop-influenced piece 
from the leader’s early-’60s songbook 
showed how out of touch he was with 
the rigors of the style. Although an 
intriguing mood number, his “Cards for 
Quartet” was marred by the band’s sight- 
reading; ensemble unity was nil, and the 
audaciousness that accompanies ex- 
perimentation was nowhere to be found. 
There was no new territory behind the 
radical facade. 

The real lesson game as the band 
lurched into Albert Ayler’s “Ghosts” (a 
certified free-jazz anthem at this point) 
and waxed disjunctive over its sing-song 
melody. When Tabbal abruptly shifted 
the beat, strains. of Sonny Rollins’s “The 
Everywhere Calypso” wafted by. 
Mitchell was connecting two of the 
tenor-sax icons, and rightfully linking 
himself as well, but there’s no way 
around it: their language is as perplexing 
to him as his would be to them. Further, 
the band’s fumbling adaptation got 
locked into a rise-to-fall schematic, an 
overused structural cliché that, these 
days, works only if the solos on the way 
up and down are brilliant. Except for an 
incandescent passage by the leader, these 
weren't. Mitchell, possibly because his 
circle of experimentation has been so 
strict, seemed stuck. 

Because he’s dipped his head and his 
horn into a variety of stylistic areas, 
Julius Hemphill is a progressive with a 
few more options. His role as the World 
Saxophone Quartet’s most proficient 
composer has much to do with that 
band’s expanding notoriety. It also 
proves he can take an initially unconven- 
tional setting — four honking or cooing 
reeds — and reach more than a few ears. 

See GLOBE, page 19 
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Flying high again 


The B-52’s get cosmic 


by johany Angel 


here was a brief period back in 
i 1980 when you couldn't take a 
leak without being assaulted by 
the B-52 mania sweeping the city. Scores 
of BU/Emerson new-wavers washed 
through Kenmore Square festooned with 
the 52s’ yellow promo pins and T-shirts. 
And around midnight on weekends at 
Spit (now AXIS), the denizens would 
writhe flush onto the dance floor to the 
somber incantations of head 52 Fred 
Schneider chanting, “Down, down, 
down,” the bridge of the band’s novelty 
dance classic “Rock Lobster.” 

With the noisy specter of punk head- 
ing for an OD, and the straight four-beat 
of traditional disco fading into the 
bouncy vanilla sound of skinny ties 
flapping against skinny collegiate lapels, 
the B-52’s emerged at the forefront of a 
new and energetic dance movement: 
rock disco. It was a decided improvement 
over the decidedly uncool strings-and- 
chick-singer wash associated with the 
dreaded Bee-Gees. A breath of fresh air 
seemed to waft over the dance floor. 

The B-52’s were glorious exponents of 
what is known Down South as “beach 


music,” noisy rave-ups geared to drunk- . 


Music 


en frat parties and Myrtle Beach tourists. 
As such they're the proud descendants of 
one-hit wonders the Swingin’ 
Medallions (“Double Shot of My Baby’s 
Love”) and John Fred and the Playboys 
(“Judy in Disguise”). 

But there was more to them than good 
times. That they were fans of punk and 
trash culture accounted for their campi- 
ness: B-52 is slang for the bouffant hair- 
dos sported by young women who 


hoped attract the.attentions of the fly- 


boys doing time at Air Force bases across 
the: South, That they lived in an oasis of 
“progressive thinking — Athens, Georgia 
— explained how a band as flaky as this 
could get gigs: home to the University of 
1 Georgia; Athens is also the birthplace of 
R.E.M. and Pylon, whereas other South- 
ern towns demand a diet of Allmans and 
Skynyrd. 
People who found the Sex Pistols too 
heavy a dose loved the B-52’s, and so 


their homonymous debut (Warner Bros.). 


was the party album of 1979. But their 
second LP, Wild Planet, was the real 
surprise. Most sophomore records are 
little more than holding actions. On Wild 
Planet, the group’s loopy themes — 
whether concerned with psycho dance 
orgies or variations on their Frankie-and- 
Annette-on-LSD grooves — were more 
expansive and confident. Cindy Wilson's 
“Give Me Back My Man” was outright 
soulful, standing head and shoulders 
above their made-to-boogie riffs, which 
however delightful were at heart spoofy 
goofs. 

From a commercial point of view, the 
band skipped and faltered on 
Mesopotamia, a mini-LP. produced by 
David Byrne. Fans thought it too serious 
and tuneless, thanks most likely to the 
head Talking Head. (I still think it holds 
up.) And around this time, the movement 
the 52’s had spearheaded was increasing- 
ly comprising British bands awash in 
dreary synths, self-absorbed Brian Fer- 
ryisms, and inflexible drum beats. An age 
was passing. That flux was compounded 
by the loss of guitarist Ricky Wilson, 
rock’s first AIDS casualty. In the wake of 
Wilson’s death, the band went into a 
protracted retirement. 

After Whammy and Bouncing off the 
Satellites (Warner Bros.), the 52’s toured 
sporadically, occasionally enlisting the 
services of Tom-Tom Club rhythm sec- 
tion Tina Weymouth and Chris Frantz. 
But it was not until “Cosmic Thing,” a 
single from the soundtrack to Earth Girls 
Are Easy, that they decided to renew 
their all-out party assault on the world. 

Comeback albums are almost always a 
case of hit or miss. In the case of album- 
rock dinosaurs like the loathsome 
Doobie Brothers, they are a way of life. 
Almost every arena act of the ’70s can 
attest to that. Can’t wait for the Super- 
tramp and Pablo Cruise reunions, can 
you? Anyway, a second chance is-rare 
enough in real life, let alone in show biz. 
And with retro-mania upon us like 
white-on-rice, every faded act that ever 
filled’ a hockey rink is going for the 
golden ring one more time. 

That’s not to say that the B-52’s are 
album-rock dinosaurs. They were never 
really a mega-act. Their true venue was 
the nightclub. Which makes their ex- 


cellent new album, Cosmic Thing 
(Reprise), something of a shot in the 
dark, given the humorless industrial- 
noise grind currently polluting their 
former stomping grounds. (Funny how 
that stuff appeals to those who've never 
set foot in a factory, hmmm?) 

Cosmic Thing is more than just what 
its perky title track would lead you to 
believe. Producers Nile Rodgers and Don 
Was have sculpted a rich sonic cushion 
for the band to float its melodies over. At 
a time when dance music is skeletal and 
unsonglike (you'd have to be on acid to 
enjoy most acid house), these are real 
songs that you can enjoy on your butt as 
well..as. on. your feet. And whereas so 
many of the band’s previous recordings 
were marred by tinny, made-for-transis- 
tor-radio production, every tune on 
Cosmic Thing has dense layers of keys, 
bass, and guitar to firm up the propulsive 
yet seductive grooves. This album is 
more than one hit plus filler. 

On “Bushfire,” a hit maybe in an ideal 
world, and “Topaz,” the B-52’s skirt 


The B-52's: real songs that you can enjoy 


major and minor feels without losing the 
inherent simplicity and good-timiness 
that made them so endearing. There’s a 
lot more at work here than first meets the 
ear. On “Dry County,” they pay their 
respects to the king of dance rock, the 
great Sly Stone. The song could be taken 
as a rewrite of “Hot Fun in the Sum- 
mertime,” but | prefer to think of it as a 
loving tribute. 

And let’s not forget “Cosmic Thing.” 
Kate and Cindy aren't so much back-up 
vocalists on this number as they are 
human sound effects against Fred 
Schneider's basso profundo. More 
hopped up than “Rock Lobster” but 


equally novel, the song demonstrates 


how a funky-thinking band of pop- 
cultural aesthetes can strike the raw 
nerve of a society dying to boogie — or 
perhaps the soundtrack to a dying 
society's idea of boogie. 

By the way, if “rock lobster’ is slang 
for the imprint of a cock in a pair of tight 
jeans or a bikini, | wonder what a 
“cosmic thing” is? 


Sample this 
Cxema have the Demo Derby scheme 


by Kris Fell 
44 or a band that's classified as 
‘electronic,’ we're pretty low- 
tech,” Cxema sound engineer 
Don Eheman assures me. “Only one 
MIDI chord in the whole group.” After 
listening to their spooky four-song tape, I 
half-expected a quartet of jumpsuited 
cyborgs who'd bring a smoke machine to 
the interview. 
This month’s Demo Derby winners are 


actually a pretty regular bunch of guys. 
Eheman, who flips among a Roland S-10 


Cellars 
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sampler, a couple of tape machines, and a 
1963 Sears Silvertone guitar on stage, ran 
live sound for that seminal art-crash 
outfit Uzi. There he hooked up with 
drummer Danny Lee, who was intent on 
moving away from a traditional guitar- 
based format. About two years ago, they 
recruited Lee’s roommate, bassist Andy 
Karlock, a veteran of the New England 
R&B and “schlocky cover” circuit 
hankering for a more experimental gig. 
Dave Harden completed the group just 
over a year ago, adding keyboards and 
additional samples. 

Whereas many techie bands lean 
toward formulaic, programmed drunt 
and bass tracks, Cxema (pronounced 
“skee-muh”’) use vocal and’ textural 
samples and tapes to augment those live 
instruments. Although Lee occasionally 


pretapes additional percussion, it’s his 


on-stage versatility that sets the tone for _ 


the band, his ability to move quickly 
between a. trance-inducing tribal rob- 
obeat and complex fills. And though Lee 
and Karlock come from dissimilar musi- 
cal backgrounds, they tread common 
ground in Cxema’s rhythm section. Lee 
says, “I think the tension makes it work. 
If everybody was thinking along the 
same lines, it would be boring. Here, it’s a 
push-me-pull-you kind of thing.” 

The principal songwriters are Karlock 
(who holds a composition degree from 
Berklee) and Harden, but many of the 
arrangements are collaborations, sound 
collages that evolve from samples 
brought in by Harden or Eheman. On 
this tape, the song “New Front” is a jazzy 
hostility fest that grew from the phrase 
“Ich hasse dich” (German for “I hate 
you”). “Mind” pulsates around a de- 
lirious, recurring chorus of “Madness . . . 
compulsion . . . pull the trigger,” evoking 
a killing-spree mentality. “Nias” is a 
jumble that begins suddenly, sans intro, 
jumps feet first into a raggedy beat, 
escalates to an exaggerated frenzy, then 
ends abruptly, the instruments giving in, 
unable to untangle themselves from the 
skein of noise. . 

“Necktie” is my favorite of the four. 
It's a (relatively) simple, humorous con- 
struction, a rolling high-plains swagger 
built around a single deadpanned line: 
“Down in Texas, where I come from, we 
just go out and get a man and string ‘im 
up.” The effect is twisted-Tex-arcana, 
musically articulating that forthright 
Southwestern madness bred under the 


LISA M. MOORE 


big sky. It’s the perfect mini-soundtrack 
for a hanging, or background music to 
play on a shopping trip for a grotesquely 
large belt buckle or gaudy feathered 
hatband. 

The one problem Cxema have is 
finding compatible bands to play with. 
Lee comments, “The whole [Boston] 
scene has changed since I was in Uzi. 
There were several bands then — Zero 
Zero, Black Cat Bone — that fit into a 
certain genre, and we would work 
together. Now you find that people don’t 
know who to book us with.” Cxema did 
perform with some like-minded groups 
at last year’s Static and Interference 
Symposium on international alternative 
music, and they share a kinship with one 
other local electronic outfit, Think Tree. 

Their live show is an unpretentious 
treat; the spontaneity belies hours of 


Harden, Karlock, Eheman, and Lee: the spontaneity belies hours of preplanning. 


preplanning. (It takes the band about a 
week to work up a set list that will segue 
smoothly from a technological stand- 
point.) Since Lee is anchored behind a 
drum kit, and Harden and Eheman are 
relegated for the most part to cuing up 
their respective machinery, Karlock ends 
up center stage, bellowing out swampy 
vocals or overlaying maniacal squiggles 
of altosax. 

Visually, it’s a performance that could 
appeal to several types of audiences, 
even those made queasy by technology. 
Lee especially expresses his disdain for 
those “prepackaged Eurodisco bands 
who plug in the synthesizers, hit a couple 
of buttons and don’t have to do much 
else. ... We're trying very hard to avoid 
hitting formula.” At a recent Hub Club 
show, they placed a dancer with head- 

See CXEMA, page 19 
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_ WHERE YOU HEARD IT FIRST 


ROCK THE BOAT RADIO 


WHAT'S 


HIS-WEEK 
RANK ARTIST TITLE 
1 Love & Rockets Love & Rockets 
2 The Cure Disentegration 
3 xTCc Oranges & Lemons 
4 The B-52's Cosmic Thing 
5 Indigo Giris. Indigo Giris 
6 Ten Thousand Blind Man Zoo 
Maniacs 
7 Public Image Limited 9 
8 The Call Let The Day Begin 
9 Tom Tom Club Boom Boom Chi 
; Boom Boom 
10 Simple Minds Street Fighting Years 
11 Soul 3 Feet Tall and Rising 
12 Tin Machine Tin Machine 
13 New Order Technique 
14 The Godfathers More Songs About 
Love & Hate 
15 Bob Mould Workbook 
16 The Cult Sonic Temple 
17 The Ramones Brain Drain 
18 Prince Batman Ost 
19 The Pixies _ Doolittle 
20 Wire It's Beginning to 
Aad Back Again 
21 The Swans Barning Worid 
22 Adrian Belew Mr. Music Head 
23 The Fine Young The Raw & Cooked 
Cannibals The Cooked 
24 The Darling Buds Pop Said... 
25 The Royal Crescent Spin The World 
Mob 


TOP 


ECISINGLES 


1 The The The Beat(en) Generation 
2 Indio Hard San 

3 The Dead Milkmen Smokin' Banana Peels 

4 Morrissey Drag 

5 Pop Will Eat Itself Can U Dig It? 

6 Boris Grabenshikov Radio Silence 

7 Hoodoo Gurus Come Anything 

8 Figures On A Beach Accidentally 4th St. 

9 Malcolm McLaren Deep In Vogae 

10 U2 All I Want Is You 


Jast Like Heaven 
Rocks 
Sundays 10pm to lam 


TOP Jazz 


EXIBRUNC 


1 San Ra Blue Delight 

2 Fell Circle Myth America 

3 Milton Nascimento Miltons 

4 Carol Sloane Love You Madly 

5 Bob Mintzer Urban Contours 

6 Bob Stewart Going Home 

7 Cold Sweat Plays J.B. 

8 Miles Davis Amandla 

9 Shirley Horn Close Enough For Love 
10 Joe Williams In Good Company 


Grave consequences 


John Brown’s Body molders on 


by Steve Vineberg 


JOHN BROWN’S BODY, by Stephen Vincent 
Benet. Music by William Shuman and Arthur B. 
Rubinstein. Directed by Peter Hunt. Musical 
direction by Arthur B. Rubinstein. Setting 
designed by Hugh Landwehr. Lighting by Hunt. 
With Christopher Reeve, Laurie Kennedy, 
Robert Lansing, and soloists Clark Morgan and 
B.J. Ward. At the Williamstown Theatre Festi- 
val, Williamstown, through July 1. 


Brown's Body lies a-molderin’ in its grave. 
Stephen Vincent Benet’s long narrative 
poem about the Civil War is one of those musty 
lumps of old-fashioned Americana that’s some- 
thing of an embarrassment when you come across 
it again — like “Ballad for Americans” or “The 
House I Live In” or the You Are There television 
series or the anti-Commie melodramas of the 
Korean War era. : 
Benet is the great overachiever of American 
ts; his verse is adolescent — resoundingly 
nal and bathetic. But it gleams with earnest hard 
work, and there’s so damn much of it you've got to 
admire his endurance if nothing else. For Benet; 
guns “cough in the skies,” the wounded army of 
northern Virginia is “one long groan of human 
anguish six miles vi and when a Southern 
maiden is deflowe by a young Northern 
soldier, “her sharp, clean breasts [are] two hollow 
victories in the darkness.” 

The virtues of Benet’s saga are supposed to be 
its conversational rhythm and its narrative power, 
and they’re the two qualities that have caused 
John Brown to resurface occasionally as a drama. 
When I was an undergrad at Brandeis in the early 
‘70s, | saw a vivid impressionistic production, 
gallantly performed by an energetic ensemble, 
that may have been inspired by a revival at the 
Guthrie Theatre in Minneapolis some years 
earlier. And I assumed that the choice to stage 
John Brown as the opener for the Williamstown 
Theatre Festival's 35th season came from the same 
impulse to mine Benet’s episodic chronicle for 
whatever dramatic lode might ‘still be lurking 
beneath the dust and cobwebs. After all, it does 
contain battles, love scenes, a plantation ball with 
the last vestiges of the Dixie gentry, the Yankee 


A t the Williamstown Theatre Festival, John 


burning of a Southern manor, and a lovers’ . 


reunion that's as tear-jerking as anything Belasco 
ever put on a stage. 

But Peter Hunt hasn’t actually staged John 
Brown’s Body — not much of it. For most of this 
production, three actors — Christopher Reeve, 
Laurie Kennedy, and Robert Lansing — are posed 
at downstage music stands, in formal attire, 
reciting the verse while behind them (and in front 
of a backdrop depicting a rent American flag with 


Christopher Reeve: romantic paralysis 


Civil War landmarks painted on it) a‘chorus of 31, 
featuring two soloists, chants or sings the 
occasional passage or provides Mormon Taberna- 
cle Choir soundtrack music to heighten the 
sentimentality. 

‘What the hell possessed Williamstown to do a 
concert version of John Brown's Body? It couldn't 
be that expensive to stage the damn thing — you 
could manage it with a couple of levels and an 
inventive lighting designer. “And -under 
Williamstown‘s new policy of cutting down on 
name performers and announcing the whole 
season ahead of time, it must be easier to schedule 
a sufficient rehearsal period. 

More to the point, if there’s anything to be 
found in John Brown, a reading certainly isn’t 
going to ferret it out. The scant passages of staging 
Hunt has bothered to supply — when one or more 


Theater 


of the actors steps away from the podia to assume 
a character, or when Reeve removes his dinner 
jacket and positions himself behind the show’s 
only three-dimensional set piece, a downstage- 
right fence, as the Northerner Jack Elliott em- 
broiled in battle — are Sops to ‘an audience that’s 

come expecting to see a little action up there. 
Hunt's paid some attention to pacing, at least, 
and the trio of actors work hard in an effort to 
liven things up. Robert Lansing comes off best. 
He's a much warmer presence on stage than on TV 
(most recently in The Equalizer), and he’s skiliful: 
he makes fluid transformations into the four or 
five characters he plays (he does all the older male 
See BROWN, page 19 


Summer camp 
Shakespeare not quite as you like it 


by Jeffrey Gantz 


AS YOU LIKE IT, by William Shakespeare. 
Directed by David Mold. Set designed by W. 
Perry Barton. Lighting by Ellen Gould. Cos- 
tumes by Laurie Holmstedt. With Deborah 
Thomas, Brent E. Ponton, Nick Harris, Mark 
Waldstein, Bob Jolly, Justine Serino, Richard 
Berube, Thomas Hawk, William C. Doscher, 
William Singleton, John J. Gardiner, Charlotte 
Peed, Kate Caffrey, and Don Hallcom. At the 
Open Door Theatre, Thursdays through 
Saturdays through July 15. 


ild West Shakespeare! That's what the 
Open Door Theatre is putting on at the 
Pinebank Kettlebowl in Jamaica Plain. 
Director David Mold has moved the Bard's 
romantic comedy about court and country to the 
19th-century American West, with the exiled 
Duke Senior turning up in a fringed buckskin 
jacket and lovers Orlando and Rosalind donning 
blue jeans and cowboy boots. Not to mention a 
guitar-accompanied “It Was a Lover and His Lass” 
sung around the campfire. Hey nonny-no! 
Relocating Shakespeare to Dodge City wouldn’t 
hurt a plot comedy like Twelfth Night or Much 
Ado About Nothing. I can even see the bad guys in 


’ Henry V biting the dust. But for As You Like It, the 


West is a nonny-no-no. In this play, court and 
country represent the poles of human experience: 
society and self. And the characters flee the cruelty 
of the one to take refuge in the imagination of the 
other, until they're ready to return to reality and, 
as always in Shakespeare, strike a balance. The 
entire American West, however, is a retreat from 


society. Even the American frontier town, as - 


depicted by the Open Door’s American-flag- 
festooned portico, has “individual” stamped all 


over it. You can’t make distinctions between court 
and country when the two look identical. 

Misdirection mars the acting, too. Deborah 
Thomas's Rosalind is near-perfect at court, as a 
young woman in love: witty, wistful, exuberant 
but not adolescent, reminiscent of Angharad 
Rees’s Celia in the televised BBC As You Like It.. 
So why, when she disguises herself as the 
shepherd Ganymede, does she start coming on to 
Orlando like Ado Annie in Oklahoma? She 
blushes, she giggles, she squeals — is she afraid 
we'll forget she’s a girl? All Thomas needs to do is 
maintain that first-act equilibrium between con- 
flagration and cool. 

As Orlando, Brent E. Ponton is callow verging 
on juvenile: a little maturity would make him a lot 
more winning. Best of the not untalented rest are 
Mark Waldstein’s aw-shucks clown Touchstone 
— the Noah Beery of Red River with a touch of 
Chaplin — and Bob Jolly’s gunfighter-black- 
outfitted Jaques, a prairie-philosopher Doc Holli- 
day. 

But Mold doesn’t seem to trust his actors — or 
his not untalented playwright. Like so many 
Shakespeare directors, he lets too many lines go 
by too fast, as if there were no way to speak them 
naturally; but Thomas, Waldstein, and Jolly prove 
otherwise. Worse, he keeps getting cute: Orlando 
defeats the wrestler Charles with a two-finger 
submission hold; and the goddess Hymen, who 
appears at the end to celebrate the triple nuptials, 
turns out to be husky Don Hallcom in Mae West 


‘drag. You'd think Mold was embarrassed by the 


Bard’s maturity and commitment to life. If the 
Open Door would just let this production grow up, 
it could, even with the Western detour, be 
Shakespeare as you like it. oO 
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THE 10TH ANNUAL BOSTON 
DRAWING SHOW. Curated by Kathy 
Halbreich. At the Cyclorama, Boston 
Center for the Arts, through July 30. 


he 10th annual Boston Drawing 
; Show questions the very nature of 
the drawing medium. In her 
catalogue statement, Boston Center for 
the Arts president and CEO Janet 
Langsam writes, “If last year the Boston 
drawing show celebrated drawing, this 
year it tests and re-examines.its defini- 
tion. Unrestricted by the limits of or- 
dinary graphite and charcoal, Massachu- 
setts artists have pushed the meaning of 
drawing beyond the routine through a 
breadth of new media and techniques.” 
Actually, the same testing of the limits of 
the drawing medium was evident last 
year (if not so dramatically). And not 
only in Massachusetts — you can see 
these questions being raised in drawing 
shows all over the world. 

Years -ago, I settled the problem for 
myself by defining a drawing as anything 
that happens on paper and is not 
editioned like a print or a photograph. 
That liberal definition included pastels 
(classified as paintings at the MFA), 
watercolors, collages, and even oil or 
acrylic paintings on paper. Yet it doesn’t 
include everything in the BCA drawing 
show — works that I have to admit are 
indubitably drawings. 

For instance, Jo Sandman’s minimalist 
series of 11 works entitled Artifacts of 
Air, Suite #Three. Sandman makes her 
“drawings” by squeezing caulking com- 
pound directly out of the tube onto 
sheets of emery cloth (black sandpaper). 
Both are highly unusual media for 
drawing — but what else could you call 


Art 


these works? The caulking compound 
elegantly fulfills the function of line, and 
the emery cloth is a natural substitute for 
paper. Sandman forms the gray line into 
abstract hieroglyphs, and these stand out 
against the subtle sparkle of the black 
sandpaper surface. 

Rosie Rizzi’s Notebooks, 1987, 1-11 are 
done with chalk and paint on black- 
board. Her work focuses on memory and 
the unconscious, and so: the chalkboard, 
on which images, words, and ideas are 
erased and written over, leaving traces of 
their previous existence, is a perfect 
metaphor. Some of her writing has the 
power of aphorism: “I resent the fact that 
I live according to your memory.” And in 
“I know an old woman who swallowed a 
lie — I don’t know why she swallowed a 


Drawing cards 
Putting it on paper at the BCA 


by David Bonetti 


Liz R 
lie — perhaps she'll die,” she shows how 
the alteration of a single word (“fly” to 
“lie’) can change meaning dramatically. 

Rizzi’s work suggests — even derives 
from — Cy Twombly and Joseph Beuys 
in its use of the chalkboard and Jenny 
Holzer in its angry use of language. But 
she chooses her sources wisely, and her 
art is an intelligent gloss on them. 

Paul Minotto’s “drawings” are, like the 
traditional painting, done with oil on 
canvas. Like Rizzi, he scrawls messages 
to himself and his viewers. And as with 
Sandman and Rizzi, it’s his use of line 
that gets his work in under the wire. 
Three of his pieces function as self-help 
articles. How To Find Happiness, for 
instance, gives lots of advice: “Obtain 
Lots of Money,” “Live in the Future,” 
“Live in the Past,” “Get Married and 
Have Kids,” “Get a Divorce” are 
scratched into his gray paint surfaces 
with childlike deliberation. Clearly 
there’s no universal road to happiness. 

Apart from stretching the definition of 
drawing, the BCA show offers some 
clues to the taste of Kathy Halbreich, the 
MFA’s new curator of contemporary art. 
She plowed through slides of more than 
400 artists and finally chose 30, most of 
whom are represented by a healthy 


osenblum, Tilted Triangle/Arc and Dots 


selection. But it would be a mistake to see 
the show as merely an expression. of 


_what Halbreich likes — there’s a wide 


diversity here. In any case, the good 
outweighs the bad. Figurative work 
predominates; materials are -handled 
expressively. This being the late 1980s, 
minimal and conceptual pieces make the 


» strongest impression. 


M. Blake Stimson’s series of eight 
graphite drawings is ingenuously titled J 


Don't Trust Ideas..Without ideas, how- ~ 


ever, they wouldn’t exist aS art at all. 
Each 40-by-32-inch sheet of white paper 
features a large, gesturally drawn and 
centered circle. As a group they challenge 
Jean Baudrillard’s idea of the 
simulacrum, of the endless, mindless 
repetition of idea, experience, and image 
that’s supposedly characteristic of mod- 
ern life. Each of these large circles is 
different; the hand of the artist — an 


' imperfect human being, not a machine 


(pace Mr. Warhol) — guarantees that 
they are. 

Anne Latham Naldrett also centers her 
image on a sheet of white paper; but 
that’s where the resemblance to Stimson 
ends. One series features photo-copied 
medical illustrations of diseased vaginas. 
The other features photo-copied illustra- 


tions of the steps necessary to perform a 
sex-change operation. In both, the faint 
gray image is covered witha thin glob of 
white translucent wax, reducing the 
charge of the body imagery. Naldrett’s 
work is about the depersonalization, the 
depoliticization, of the body, and how 
establishment medicine encourages the 
disjunction of body and soul. 

Liz Rosenblum’s works, essentially 
paintings on paper, are also conceptually 
provocative. She uses many media: dye, 
shellac, oil, ink, acrylic, and powdered 
pigments, which she drips, puddles, and 
slops on her paper support. (In Rosen- 
blum’s case,,“support” as a term for the 
working surface is made literal.) What 
results is tactile and rich in sepia-toned 
color. Here she’s developed her interest 
in mazes and freaks, images of which she 
appropriates from medieval and Renais- 
sance texts. The mazes are presented 
from a bird’s-eye view and add a 

' decorative, geometric patterning to her 
textured grounds. The freaks she’s ob- 
sessed with are Siamese twins and two- 
and three-headed boys. It’s hard to say 
what they might mean to her, but they're 
appropriate images for a world gone out 
of whack. 

You could form a caucus of all the 
portraitists in the show, which embraces 
artists as diverse as Mary Good, Pamela 
Hoss, Timothy Harney, and John 
Steczynski. Kenneth Fitzgerald's vertical, 
life-sized portraits in colored pencil show 
a command of realist technique, but 
that’s just the beginning. He personalizes 
his portraits by collaging (often with 
paper clip) along their margins photo- 
gtaphs and other personal memorabilia 
of his subjects. These include his mom 
and dad and three women his own age 
(he was born in 1960), but the two most 
complex and resolved pieces are self- 
portraits. 

In Life Stile Selfmade Map, he’s 
included SX-70 photos of himself, includ- 
ing the shots he used for the drawing (the 
“drawing is much better), elementary- 
school pictures, portraits from a photo- 
booth, and sketches he’s doodled. In the 
black-and-white Indispossession, he’s 
portrayed himself at a time of illness. It 
includes medical script and appointment 
slips, empty bottles of medicine in a 
plastic bag attached to the bottom edge 
of the paper, an altered. SX-70_ self- 
portrait that, reveals his woozy distress, 
and a sheet of written self-reflections: “I 
am sick because of what I am.” “I have 
appendicitis.” “I will always be anxious.” 
“I know I am anxious but can do nothing 

* to stop it.” “No one can help me.” “T have 
no control over myself.” “I can’t take care 
of myself.” Etc. Portrait of the artist as a 
sick puppy. 


To have great poets, there must be great 
audiences, too. 
— Walt Whitman 


understands it, is it still art? What 
makes for a “great” — that is, a 
comprehending — audience? 

I was reminded of Whitman's words 
while reading a Helen Gardner mono- 
graph on T.S. Eliot. In a footnote to a 
discussion of “Ash-Wednesday,” Gard- 
ner describes a tea party at which a 
colleague explained that “the repetition 
at the close of Section LI [Lord I am 
not worthy/Lord I am not worthy/But 
speak the word only”] always sug- 
gested to him a drunk man coming 
home late at night and muttering to 
himself as he stumbled up the stairs.” 
He was told that it’s part of the canon of 
the Mass. ‘How am | supposed to know 
that?” he retorted. 

Well, what is an audience supposed 
to know? Do you get it when XTC come 
out with an album called Oranges and 


Critical 
mass 


Lemons? When Twyla Tharp gives her 
dances names like The Catherine 
Wheel and In the Upper Room? Or 
when Eliot starts making allusions to 
Ezekiel and Dante and the canon of the 
Mass? 

The question matters because our 
knowledge is the material out of which 
artists make their art. 

Some art is made out of almost 


I f a work of art is created and no one 


nothing. We don’t have to know much 


Audience appeal 
A little learning . . . can be essential 


by Jeffrey Gantz 


to appreciate “Stopping by Woods on a 
Snowy Evening,” or most of Robert 
Frost’s poems. We don’t have to know 
anything to look at a Rembrandt self- 
portrait. 

But the more we know, the more the 
artist has to work with. If we don’t 
recognize Henry James’s The Golden 
Bowl as a reference to Ecclesiastes, or 
XTC’s Oranges and Lemons as bor- 
rowed from an English nursery rhyme, 
then the artist has to find something 
else. That limits what he or she can do; 
ultimately it lessens the art. 

A couple hundred years ago, au- 
diences were better educated in some 
ways. They certainly knew the Bible 
better. The John Donne allusion of 
Hemingway's For Whom the Bell Tolls 
wouldn’t have escaped them. Of 
course, they were much smaller au- 
diences. And there was a lot less to 
know then. Standards of behavior were 
more uniform, too. If you were an artist, 
you knew who your audience was; you 
had a pretty good idea what it knew, 
what it thought, what it believed in. 

Nowadays, artists have no idea 
who's out there. There’s no consensus 
on basic questions like whether God 
exists and is there a purpose to life. 
Artists have to address themselves to 
the least common denominator of 
knowledge and opinion. 

So you have Twyla Tharp explaining, 
on the PBS broadcast of The Catherine 
Wheel, that her title refers to the wheel 


on which St. Catherine was condemned 
to die, that a Catherine wheel is also a 
kind of firework, that the giant pineap- 
ple in the piece should suggest hospital- 
ity but also violence, since in shadow it 
looks like a bomb, and since “pineap- 
ple” is slang for a hand grenade. 
Presumably she doesn’t think we'd 
know all this if she didn’t tell us. 

Then there’s In the Upper Room. In 
the Biblical book of Acts, Jesus’s 
apostles have, after his Crucifixion and 
Ascension, gathered in an upper room, 
and the Holy Spirit descends among 
them. The dancers of In the Upper 
Room start out in white costumes with 
red trim and wind up in red costumes 
with white trim, reflecting the liturgical 
colors of the two seasons: white for 
Easter, red for Pentecost. 

Is this what Twyla intended? | 
wonder. The upper room of Acts is the 
only one I know of. But how many of us 
are familiar with Acts? Two reputable 
dance critics of my acquaintance had no 
idea that’s what Twyla might mean. 
Are they less knowledgeable than the 


dance audience? Probably not. Maybe 
Twyla had something completely dif- 
ferent in mind. 

It’s not just highbrow artists who 
have this problem. Look at what 
happens to Johnny Carson when he — 
tries to be funny. Humor, like art, uses 
audience knowledge as its raw ma- 
terial. Johnny’s TV audience is huge, in 
the millions. He’s never met these 
millions, so he has to guess at what they 
know. And he has to pitch his material 
to the least knowledgeable of them. 

In practice, that means he’s limited to 
what they’d hear on the network news, 
or see on the front page of a newspaper: 
the Oliver North trial, Pete Rose betting 
the house, Zsa Zsa slapping another 
policeman. If he overshoots his studio 
audience, there’s no laugh. And he has 
to stop and explain. Explanations are 
just as inimical to his art as they are to 
Twyla’s. 

David Letterman, who comes on an 
hour later, has a smaller, hipper au- 
dience, so he does sharper, hipper 
comedy (and pays for the privilege by 
making less money). If Johnny seems 
bland by comparison, that’s because his 
audience won't let him be anything 
else. If Dave had the 11:30 p.m. slot, 
he'd have a whole different audience, 
and he'd have to do different material. 

It’s hard to find the balancing point 
between the artist's obligation to make 
art out of what the audience knows and 
the audience's obligation to know what 
the artist is making art out of. In any 
case, art feeds off life; if we have none, 
then art goes hungry. The notes that 
Eliot provided to “The Waste Land” 
aren't just a satire on academe, they’re a 
testament to what we should know and 
don’t. The greater the audience, the 
greater the art. O 
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edge and I won't settle for 
second best. I won't 
compromise with the music 

I listen to either, even if 


it means-pardon the pun- 
"Rocking the Boat '." 


- Ward Osgood, 33 
Regional Sales Director 
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Bill ‘Nunn and Giancarlo Esposito: rage underlying the comic surface 


Continued from page 7 

white characters. Any minority in 
America knows everything about 
white people, about white cul- 
ture, because that’s all you know. 
That's all you grow up with. I 
think it might be easier for a 


black person to know about” 


white culture than the other way 
around. The minute you're born, 
that’s all you're going to see on 
TV, magazines, newspapers, the 
movies.” 
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This, Lee believes, is where 
black filmmakers such as himself, 
Robert Townsend, Keenan Ivory 
Wayans, and even Eddie Murphy 
(whose new $40 million film, 
Harlem Nights, will be shot 
entirely in the black community 
of the title), can make a dif- 
ference. In combatting not just 
black stereotypes, but all stereo- 

. As well as the kind of. 
cliché’d, Hollywood thinking 
that insists on asking about his 
new film, so who does the right 
thing? 

“| think everybody tries to do 
the right thing. But some people 
definitely do the wrong thing. 
Like the cops. For me the cops are 
the bad guys, but that’s really too 
simplistic. | don’t think it’s a 
question of either/or, of black 
hat/white hat. That's baggage 
audiences have been carrying 
from years and years and hun- 
dreds and hundreds of Holly- 
wood films that tell you exactly 
what to think and feel through 
manipulative filmmaking. Any 
film that breaks that mode will 
suffer because you're going 
against the modes of popular 
filmmaking.” 


But persistence in such conven- 
tion-breaking, Lee believes, will 
make a difference. Does he think 
the windowbreaking of his on- 
screen persona will make a dif- 
ference as well? 

“The frustration needed to be 
vented. And it was — on Sal. I 
understand Sal wasn’t directly 
responsible, but I understand that 
Sal mts those who are. 
Yes, I think it changes a lot of 
things. That night affects a lot of 
people for the rest of their lives. 
Whether it’s going to change the 
actual conditions they're living 
in, I'd say probably not. But when 
you're at that point, you don’t 
care. You go crazy. I think it’s 
different from the riots of the 
‘60s, in which they burned down 
their own homes .. .” 

But now won't they have to go 
elsewhere for their hot slices? 

“Right...” 

But maybe they could open 
their own pizza shop. Did Lee 
ever consider ending the film 
with his character the proud 
owner of Mookie’s Hot Slices? 

Lee laughs out loud. “Come 
on, man,” he says. “That ain’t me. 
That's Touchstone.” 


Continued from page 12 

If it weren’t so well conceived, 
flawlessly executed, and down- 
right thrilling, Rhythm and Blues 
(Elektra/Musician), the WSQ‘s 
latest, might be considered a step 
toward the tame. That cry is sure 
to rise from the listeners who 
have followed the group’s unho- 
ly blend of voices since its 
beginnings in the late ‘70s. But as 
the band swoons tersely through 
classics like Marvin Gaye's “Let's 
Get It On” and Junior Wells’s 
“Messin’ with the Kid,” it is not 
only garnering larger audiences 
(and thus more commercial 
clout), it is advancing its own 
agenda. WSQ doesn’t forsake its 
signature radical constructs on 
Rhythm and Blues. Rather, it 
makes those constructs accessible 
without compromising its own 
musical mission, which, on this 
album at least, is to wrap you in 
the warm blanket of the blues as 
a prelude to letting you discover 
for yourself the satisfactions its 
brand of musical pluralism 
brin 

Like Mitchell, Hemphill has 
worked the contextual gamut, 
from solo outings to orchestras. It 
was in the latter setting that he 
made one of last year's most 
invigorating neo-classicist discs, 
Julius Hemphill Big Band 
(Elektra/Musician). This album 
proffered the teetering largesse of 
his composer's palette, which 
contains not only nerve and 
humor but a quality even more 
crucial to the success of such a 
project: command. The blues has 
always been Hemphill’s ultra- 
reliable stratum, and the who's 
who of NYC players on the 
record carried off his designs 
with loose-limbed zeal. 

Big-band dates are often big- 
money dates, and in jazz the 
more chances you take, the less 


bucks you see. So Hemphill’s 
opportunity to provide the Jazz 
Composers Alliance Orchestra 
with the cagy logic of his charts 
was a victory even before anyone 
stepped on stage. And as the 
band did begin to bite down ona 
few of the pieces from the record, 

it was clear no one was in the 
mood for coasting. 

The evening was rife with the 
sonic gravel so important to the 
elocution of the blues. Trombone 
solos burped and grunted; guitar 
passages screamed. The band — 
looking like Charles Mingus's 
dry-cleaners from Des Moines 
next to the lanky, dreadlocked 
leader — willingly chomped the 
bit that Hemphill’s tunes held 
out. It infused the pieces with 
personality, making paramount 
the detail with which Hemphill 
has imbued his orchestral de- 
signs. Unsettling harmonies con- 
trolled by lock-groove rhythms, 
lighthearted shading with dabs of 
viciousness, sexy flourishes that 
don’t stoop to manipulate your 
emotions — all represent the 
duality of ideas that Hemphill 
has picked up from his adven- 
turous work of the past. The 
music sounded vital. 

Watching the audience rock 
away to Hemphill’s “The Hard 
Blues” made it the more difficult 
not to recall the stuffiness of 
Mitchell's concert. As middle age 
grabs hold of jazz’s most for- 
ward-thinking players, or any- 
body for that matter, expectations 
rise, and questions follow close 
behind. How do you improve 
what you've already created? 
Wrap yourself around it, or give it 
away? For Mitchell and 
Hemphill, virtuosity is no longer 
sufficient to warrant our un- 
qualified interest. The way these 
two use ideas and emotions 
becomes a more pressing con- 
cern, because even as I write 
there are new generations of 
players tearing toward their own 
essence of the music. The clock 
never stops ticking. 0 
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Cxema 


Continued from page 13 

phones on behind an opaque 
screen and let her gyrate to a 
completely different soundtrack, 
adding to the mixed-up pageantry. 

Cxema are hoping their dis- 
sonance strikes a positive note 
with a visionary record label. 
With the aid of new manager 
Toni Fanning, they're shopping 
their tape domestically, looking 
for a break. 

* oe 

NOTABLE ALSO-RANS AND 
SPECTACULAR FAILURES. Sec- 
ond-favorite demo this month is 
from the Crosbees, who sent in 
four refreshing pop tunes. Vocals 
and harmonies are sharp, and the 
arrangements are uncomplicated, 
reminiscent of mid-’60s mod 
groups. I’ve never seen the 
Crosbees live, but I'd hazard a 
guess that there’s at least one 
Rickenbacker slinger in the group 
who has a pretty complete collec- 
tion of the Jam’s albums. 

Pitbull are nothing to get 
worked up over — mainly be- 
cause they need five members to 
sound like the Ramones. But one 
verse makes the tape worthwhile: 
“I’m not one for self-mutilation, 
and I’ve never performed an 
amputation/But there’s a change 


people go through at a certain | 


age/I’'d give you my thumbs if 
you wanted them’ (from 
“Thumbs”). That's the spirit, lads 


— keep up the pounding. 
* 


NOTEBOARD. Last Friday, | had 
the opportunity to drop by the 
Synchro Sound studios on New- 
bury Street, where Grandmaster 
Flash mixed down two songs for 
local rappers Gang Starr Posse. 
The grandfather of hip-hop, clad 
head-to-toe in canary yellow, 
melded with the mixing board, 
directing GSP through a high- 
energy session. The end result 
will be a 12-incher, “Read the 
Label” b/w: “Swinger,” to be 
‘released by August on the 
group’s own B Down label. 
“Swinger,” arranged by the 
Grandmaster himself, has the 
» feel of a novel, cross-generational 
hit — tight raps and scratches set 
to a zippy ‘40s zoot-suit beat. 
GSP’s manager, Judith Johnson, 
reports that they're signing 
Grandmaster Flash to a three- 
year .production contract and 
hope to have a full-length album 
out by fall, so expect national 
attention directed toward this 
talented crew. 

Finally, apologies to Jones 
Very, whose line-up got garbled 
in the last Demo Derby pile-up. 
To set the record straight, Jones 
Very (the name's from a spiritual 
malcontent invented by Ralph 
Waldo Emerson) are 
guitarist/vocalist Vic Bondi, 
bassist/vocalist Jeff Goddard, 

_and drummer/vocalist Jamie Van 
Bramer. The trio, with production 
assistance from Fort Apache’s 
Lou Giordano, are working on an 
LP to be released on Road Racer. 
Songwriter Bondi (who also has 
his own acoustic album out on 
Wishing Well) pens_ thinking- 
person’s thrash tunes like “Red 
Sky Dry” and “Yesterday in the 
Western World.” An articulate 
cut above most. 

* * 

ODDS AND ENDS. Friday, June 
30: Zulus, with Native Tongue, at 
AXIS; the third annual Battle of 
the Blues Bands continues to- 
night through Sunday at. Harpers 
Ferry (four acts each night, starts 
at 9 p.m.); Pajama Slave Dancers 
at T.T.’s; Bim Skala Bim at the 
Rat; Mike Viola & Snap open for 
New Man at Nightstage, 9 and 11 
p.m.; Rhythm Force (tonight and 
Saturday) at the Western Front; 
T.H. & the Wreckage at Bunrat- 
ty’s; Heretix, with the Crosbees, 
at Grovers; Boogaloo Swamis at 
Ed Burke’s; Duke Robillard at 
Johnny 

Saturday, July 1: A hard night 
to choose. Record-release party at 
Necco Place for Willie Alex- 
ander’s In the Pink album, with 
the Joneses and the Wicker Men; 
those big furry monsters Gwar, 


with Le Thugs, Blood Circus, and 


the Eels, at the Rat; We Saw the 
Wolf open for Sleepy LaBeef at 
Green Street; Think Tree, One 
Life, and Common Ailments of 


Maturity at Bunratty’s; Child- : 


hood at Edible Rex; Shy Five at 
the Tam; the Romantics at the 
Channel. 

Monday the 3rd: Das Damen, 
with Buffalo Tom and Pitbull, at 
Bunratty’s; Pieces open for Skid 
Row at the Channel (18-plus); 
Danny Tucker Band at the Hub 
Club ... Wednesday the 5th: 
Cavedogs, with Boo Radley and 
Talking to Animals, at Johnny 
D’s; Visigoths, with Goat God, at 
Bunratty’s ... Thursday the 6th: 
Incredible Casuals at Johnny D’s; 
Badlands at the Channel; and 
best cause all week: “Cool Aid” 
comedy night at Play It Again 
Sam's, with performances by 
Improv Boston, Steve Burstein, 
David Cross, Mary Anne Donnel- 
ly, and others, to benefit the 
Coolidge Corner Theatre. a) 


Brown 


Continued from page 14 

roles) and gets his effects simply, 
with small vocal adjustments and 
a repertoire of natural, economic 
gestures. The one section he can’t 
get a handle on is the Abraham 
Lincoln piece, which is so lengthy 
and inflated I suspect it would be 
unperformable even in a full- 
fledged staging. 

Laurie Kennedy’s performance 
doesn’t make it past her fldor- 
length black gown and spangled 
cape. There’s a great-lady con- 
descension about her acting here, 
and though it isn’t as exasperat- 
ing when she takes on the role of 
Mary Lou Wingate, the steely 
Wingate Hall matron whose 
heart grows hard against the 
Yankee invaders, she’s faintly 
ridiculous as Melora, the virgin 
who steals into the barn to sleep 


with Jack Elliott (in which role 


Reeve is equally miscast). Aren't 
there any young actors at 
Williamstown this summer who 
could read these parts? 

Reeve does improve as the 
evening wears on; he ditches the 
slightly patronizing celebrity 
aura he has in the early sections 
(it’s the first time, on stage or 
screen, I’ve felt uncomfortable 
watching him) and in the last 
half-hour brings enough convic- 
tion to his various characters to 
overcome the difficulty that he’s 
too old to be playing half of them. 
His best impersonation is Bailey, 
the Yankee sergeant who's 
cursed out by Mary Lou when he 
arrives at her ruined home, and 
his last scene as Jack Elliott is 
more affecting than I'd expected 
— he plays his unlikely reunion 
with Melora as a kind of fit of 
romantic paralysis. 

It wouldn't be fair to say that 
Hunt's production never trans- 
cends the idiotic decision to 
present the play in recital; there's 
something going on in the 
Wingate Hall scenes, and during 
the prisoner-exchange passage 
(easily the best section in the 
poem), I managed to forget those 
damn black ties for a few minutes 
and get caught up in the story. 
But the antiquated sensibility at 
work in this John Brown’s Body, 
with its Hollywood-operetta 
choral numbers, is dismaying for 


‘those of us who’ve wondered 


how the Williamstown Festival 
would fare after the death, last 
winter, of its founding artistic 
director, Nikos Psacharopoulos. 
Hunt pays tribute to 
Psacharopoulos’s amazing 
energy at the top of the evening, 
but the gesture doesn’t go far 
when the show that follows it is 
stillborn. 

Williamstown has always been 
a mixed bag, with wildly uneven 
productions, but actors have 
often thrived in the besieged 
atmosphere; I’ve seen some 
memorable performances. I'd 
hate to think of the Festival 


‘turning into a tony Berkshire 


play-reading series. 0 


a 


Country Greats 4 
JOHN LINCOLN WRIGHT 
and THE SOUR MASH BOYS 
Next Week, July 13 


Gtisber CALYPSO HURRICANE 
Beer It's FREE! Every Thursday 5:30 - 8:30 PM 


Come dance under the stars outside on South Market Street 


FANEUIL HALL MARKETPLACE} 


~~ that shows your good taste. 


Smirnoff? & 
The legendary combination 


Consistently crisp and dry. 
The best-tasting choice 
because the vodka is always 
Smirnoff and the tonic 
invariably Schweppes. 
Cheers. 


MEG Par 


DK 


Ons, ALC. By 
PREMIUM 


SMIRNOFF® VODKA 40 & 509 Ale. by Vol. dished from PIERRE SMURNOEE 
Premum gram. © 1969Ste. Pierre Smirnott FLS (Division of PARK SLA 


lee.) Hartiord.CT - Made m U.S.A. 


SCHWEPPES® and the f 
‘Schweppes International, Limited. 
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200 (7) Urban A continuation of WNEV's 
report on the state of our liberties 25 years after the 
Johnson administration signed the Civil Rights 


fi 


plunge and decide whether they're landiubbers or 
9:00 'Supergit (move). Not to be confused with 
Man of 's cousin, Slater. Faye 
9:50 (44) in Celebration of the Piano. A gathering 
of hosted by Van Cliburn from 
Hall. Soloists Lazar Berman, 
Ri 
Dichter, and Alfred Brendel. (Until 11 p.m.) 
10:00 Bizet’s Carmen. As opposed to, Say, 
s. 


the road, Max. (Until 11 p.m.) 

9:00 (7) Monte . part one (movie). Yet another 
1986 TV-movie — maybe that was a good year. 
This, however, is your standard four-hour mini 
soap opera with standard stars — Joan Collins, 
George Hamilton, Maicdim McDowell, Lauren 
Hutton — in a standard plot about international 
intrigue and revenge on the Riviera at the outset of 
World War Ii. To be concluded on Tuesday, same 
time, same station. (Until 11 p.m.) ; 
10:00 (2) L. Sayers's Lord Peter 
Wimsey: Strong Poison, part three. Repeated from 
last week. The conclusion of this first Lord Peter 
Wimsey drama starring Edward Pe i as 
gentieman detective. In which Peter and 
unravel a near-perfect murder. (Until as p.m.) 


10:30 (38) Ask the Manager. 

those dogs the police use to find murder ? 
(Until 11 p.m.) 

11:30 (25) The Follies (movie). A curiosity 
from 1938, with Adol Menjou and Andrea Leeds 


heading a variety-show gaggle of late-'30s stars 
and soon-to-bes — Kenny Baker, the Ritz 
Brothers, Bobby Clark, and Edgar Bergen and 
Charlie McCarthy. in his ungenerous description, 
movie-biurpmeister Leonard Maltin alludes to a 
Balanchine ballet and a cameo Alan Ladd. 
pray boy el to do this evening? (Until 1:30 a.m.) 
11:30 (44) Alive from Off Center. Two dance duets 

by David Gordon. (Until midnight.) 


MONDAY 


10:00 a.m. (4) Tennis. Live Wimbiedon coverage. 
Get out the strawberries and the clotted cream. 


man who brought Method acting to our shores. To 
ted on Tuesday at 11 p.m. (Until 10 p.m.) 


‘Friday faces the syndicate in this 1 


by Clif Garboden 

SATURDAY TUESDAY 
12:30 (4) Tennis. The first of Wimbledon. 10:00 a.m. (4) Tennis. More live Wimbledon 
Will the refs get John McEnroe before an opponent thankful you aren't paying Wimbledon prices for the 


strawberries. (Until noon.) 

2:30 (44) Penny Serenade (movie). A 1941 
Stevens sudser about adoptive parents. 
irene Dunne, Cary Grant, and Beulah Bondi. ( 


4:35 p.m. 

7:30 (38) Basebell. The Sox versus the Milwaukee 
8:00 (2) A Fourth, 1989. From the White 


5228 
Fees 
ait 


m. 
movie). George Lucas 
with 
3 gem about growing up with a car 


Hl 


Kaye (The Phantom of the ra), Met star Simon 
Estes (shortstop/bass baritone), and pianist 
Joshua 7 Until 10 p.m.) 


(Until midnight.) 

11:00 (44) Comedy T: with Whoopi —-. 
Stand-up guests include Andy Bumatai, Linda Hill, 
and David Feldman. (Until 11:30 p.m.) 


THURSDAY 
oe (5) Baseball. Teams not announced at press 


me. 
8:00 (38) The Original Dragnet agers Sergeant 

just-the- 
facts cop movie. Starring, of course, Jack Webb. 


Until 10 p.m.) 
:30 (2) Say, Brother: The Search for the Biack- 
amoor, part one. A historical series investigating 
claims that one of the early Plymouth colonists was 
black. (Until 9 p.m.) : 
9:00 (2) Mystery: Dorothy L. Sayers’s Lord Peter 
Wimsey: Have His Carcase, part one. Harriet 
heads for the seaside, where she stumbies upon a 
dead body. Pay attention; this one gets confusing. 


11:00 (2) Canada: True North: The immigrants. A 
“multiculturalism” in an already 


FRIDAY 


11:00 a.m. (4) Tennis. The men’s semifinals, 

live. Is it too early for the champagne? (Until 4 p.m.) 

8:00 (4) Baseball. The Yankees visit the Sox. 

Where have you gone, Joe DiMaggio? 

8:00 (38) The Blues Brothers (movie). John Belushi 
incoherent 


Moyers: A Second Look: 
Bill Moyers interview from 1981 with 
esidential sidekick Clifford. (Until 10 p.m.) 
@ (movie). Richard Donner tunes 


The &25th line. Some news and some news. 
First, it’s time for those who care to the not 
of Channel 7 


WGBH has Vincent Price 
with the ever-weicome Mrs. Peel, a/k/a 
show's 10th season, 
which begin fall and Rigg have 


Today's box office hits are tomorrow's 
video store rentals. 


The Phoenix Video Section has the latest information on 
new video releases, and the best places to find them. 


SUFISM 
MR. NIKTAB 


A sheik of the Nimatullahi 
Order of Sufis will be in Boston 
the first week of July. Anyone 
interested in an appointment 
with him please call: 
— (617) 536-0076 from 8:00-8:00. 


Can you drive a 
a fruit vendor who's 
artificially intelligent? 


¢ 1989, The Computer Museum 


Pit your skills against a computer who's as stubborn 
as his strawberries are ripe. One of hundreds of challenges 
fresh daily at The Computer Museum. 


+ The Computer Museum 
Make friends with the future at the world’s only computer museum. 


300 Congress Street on Museum Wharf, Boston, MA 02210 617/426-2800 
Call our talking robot for information: 423-6758 


Computer Art in Context: SIGGRAPH '89 Art Show 


New Exhibit opening June 30- September 5, 1989 


New York local band 

_ Major deal pending- 
We will relocate you if needed. 

All expenses paid. 

Ail inquiries kept confidential. 

SEND PHOTO, TAPE 
P.0. BOX 2003 

LONG ISLAND 


Lo 
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does ntil 3 p.m.) 
) Austin Limits. Featuring music from 
Fats (onal p.m.) 
: 7:00 (38) Super Ducktales (movie). Scrooge ; 
McDuck and most of the other Disney quackers : 
administration hosts James Galway, Henry Man- a 
cini, Peari Bailey, and Peter 9:30 p.m.) 
i 8:00 (4) A Walt Disney Fourth, 1 Willard Scott . os 
“ae — do you want us to go on? From Wait Disney . eee 
3:00 (25) Ou 10 pm) 
Damon Runyon. The all-star cast includes Frank —. 
and some performance samples of his product in Sinatra, Jean Simmons, Marion Brando, Stubby 
| use. (Until §°50 Kaye, Vivian Blaine, Sheldon Leonard, and Regis 
| 9:00 (2) The Living A Portrait of the Earth: Ti goles agg 
{ Margins of the Land. Wading into the salt marshes 8:30 (44) And of Happiness. A : 
to catalogue the critters who can't quite take the documentary film by Louis Malle 
social condition of recent immigrants to the 
9:3 Collecting America. Picking up ail the 
pieces we've dropped in other people's countries 
over the years. Actually, this is a close look at the , 
on extensive folk-art trove at the Shelburne Museum tera 
j in Vermont. Ah, folk art: the origins of lawn ae 
i . (Until 10 p.m.) aieade 
American Masters: Harold Ciurman: A 
ter. Repeated from Monday 
11:00 (44) P.O.V.: American and Xeting 
i Our Age. Two short films. The focuses on dang 
America’s regional accents; the second tackles the ase. 
problems of aging through the eyes of six old ae 
women. (Until midnight.) 
1:30 (8) Baseball. The Sox versus the Toronto 
4:00 a Tennis. Taped highlights from the first alate 
week of Wimbledon. (Until 6 p.m.) 
4:25 (44) The Sleeping Beauty. The tired tale on Bee 
skates. An ice bailet for 5:30 p.m.) 
1987 Fourth of July 
concert celebr: from the Esplanade, featuring re 
Johnnies Williams and Cash. (Until 9 p.m.) ain aa 
8:30 (5) Silkwood (movie). The multiply-Oscar- 
nominated 1983 drama about Karen Silkwood, the 
safety tions ied in an a 
unexplained auto crash. Streep (1030 a little career launcher, too. LF NW 
9:00 (2) Masterpiece The Bretts: The in Performance at the White House. The 
Luck of the Irish, in which Hegarty wonders why Wis NOS A. 
feft the Ould Sod. (Until 10 p.m.) we 
But not beyond Tina Turner, who turns up in the Bo 0,0 an ee 
third of the Mel Gibson post-everything epics. Hit private lives of the Marquess of Bath and his : aby. aoe ie ae ee 
eccentric family. We don't understand that expla- 
nation for a minute, but it does provoke one's 
Unt 
multicultural country. (Until midnight.) 4 iar # 
Until noon.) 
Posten, Te vere Tero LEAD VOCALIST WANTED 
ays. 
8:00 (2) Adventure: Amazon Steamboat. Actually, comedy with some strong gags. Uneven but lovable } eae 
it's a steam-powered raft. And actually, it's a — especially the country: gig scene. (Until 11 big 
tributary of the Amazon. But other than that, .m.) ® , a 
journalist/adventurer Anthony Smith tells the truth ait 
‘ie about his trip. (Until 9 p.m.) ee 
8:00 (25) The Bad Seed (movie). A 1956 Ber 
of Maxwell Anderson’s play about a little tee | ; 
aa McCormack) who inherited the will : up for Lethal Weapon Ii with this 1985 sword-and- ; 
; j Several co-stars die, but the girl can't a it. Now sorcery effort (original title: Not So Lethal Weapon) . . 
eae that society has gone back to this way — starring ee ee and Michelle Pfeiffer. eee 
Ea about its young (“The schools are ail right; the Matthew lends a hand as a pickpocket. . 2 
Pe must have a learning disability or a behavior (Until 11:30 pm) : 
Ee disorder’), this film could reciaim its status as a 10:00 (2) Alive Off Center: lie Aiye. Talking 
in $00 A mainstay. (Until 10:30 p.m.) Head musical adventurer David Byrne opens the : 
Fy i 9:00 American Masters: Harold Clurman: A Lite fifth season of this performance-art series with a 
ge of Theater. More nostaigia from New York's Group 60-minute film about his visit to Bahai, Brazil, where 
: : music, West African-inspired religion, and ecstatic 
‘ids trances become one. The title transiates as ‘The 
House of Life."’ (Until midnight.) 
Ne 9:00 (4) Moving Target (movie). — about a 
act. 
3 Gotta be a 1988 TV-movie. With oon Bateman. = 
SS oy 11 p.m.) head David Mugar to make a note on their 
(5) Love Lives On (movie). So does this 1985 scorecards. ted tos 
i tions Corporation president Paul , has formed 
iw cancer and pregnant. Mary S Masterson the WHDH-Kelly Sports Network, which has bid on 
somehow survives ail this, with help from Christine 
A Lahti and Sam Waterston. (Until 11 p.m.) purchase of WHDH-AM is still under consider- 
: July 4 celebration, of an nature, from Second, and of more far-reaching consequence , > 
Hall in Philly. (Until 11 p.m.) | 
co 11:00 (2) Robert Bateman: Artist and Naturalist. F 
; Sort of like The Magic of Oil Painting, but with a real 11102 . 
artist who works on location. (U 
ig 11:00 (44) Jacksonville Jazz Festival . crossed patns ore — m sanguine 
George Howard. (Unt hes troduced the shows? 
: Hirt, and George Howard. (Until ) Price introduced the shows? 
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CLOSED FOR VACATION 


NT 
343 WESTERN AVE 
CAMBRIDGE » 492-7772 SLEEPY LA BEEF, TORNADO 
WE SAW THE WOLF 
Fri. & Sat. 30 & 1 *THE 


JULY 8-15 
FURTHER DETAILS 


IN NEXT WEEK'S AD 
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"HEAVY METAL THUNDER ‘ 


To place a listing: bring it or send it to Listings, 


ad. We weicome for possible 
inclusion, but can't be responsible for returning 
them. : LISTINGS 
Dy IN THURSDAY AT 5 P.M. To be considered for 
“Hot Tix,” the deadiine is a week earlier; to be 
considered for “Next Weekend," two weeks 
PTtOWwN earlier. 
RESTAURANT & MUSIC CLUB 
Fri., June 30 Fa., 7 
EMERGENCIES 
DUKE ROBILLARD LUCKY BOSTON POLICE: ae 
Sat, July 1 PETERSON 
CAMBRIDGE POLICE: 911 
MOTOR CITY RHYTHM KINGS RIVER SNAKES SOMERVILLE POLICE: 625-1212 
Sun., July 2 Sn, dtp STATE POLICE: 566-4500, 782-2335 
GIFT HORSE BROOKLINE FIRE: 232-4646 or, from Brookline, 
Wed., July 12 911 
a Tuee., July 4°8 PM ROBIN LANE & 
OLD TIME = MUSIC PARTY |_ THE CHARTBUSTERS : FIRE: 623-1500 
Thurs., July 13 
THE CAVEDOGS DELBERT McCLINTON MEDICAL 
‘ Fri., July 14 
LONNIE BROOKS EMERGENCIES 
' Sat., July 15 BOSTON-BROOKLINE: 911 
DEFUNKT Information 232-2120 
<i BOO RADLEY Wed., July 19 IDE: Semarkans 247 
METRO AMBULANCE: 
TALKING TO ANIMALS THE KINSEY REPORT |] 1000 
Thurs, MASS. GENERAL HOSPITAL: 726-2000 
INCREDIBLE CASUALS | “2 LITTLE WOMEN }/ MASS. EYE & EAR: 523-7900 
July 14 ANSON FUNDERBURGH BOSTON CITY HOSPITAL: 424-5000 
THE REGULARS & HE ROCKETS BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL: 735-3337 
; 8662 BRIGHAM & WOMEN’S HOSPITAL: 732-5636 
CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL: 735-6611 
Tesh Pastas ... Seafood ... Salads ...)| PROJECT PLACE HOTLINE: 267-9150 
} Burgers .. Nachos ... BBQ Win / BOSTON RAPE CRISIS CENTER 492-RAPE. 
| led Ve abies AND MORE... Immediate and continuing support, medical and 
11 AM-9:00 PM FULL MENU 9; PM-11 PM LIGHT FARE MENU] info, reterrais. 


17 HOLLAND ST DAVIS SQ. 
776-9667 ACROSS DAVIS 


SOMERVILLE 
T RED LINE 


RAPE CRISIS HOTLINE serving Greater Lynn 
and North Shore. Call 595-RAPE for immediate 
and continuing support, medical and legal 


- 


The Romantics, at the Channel Saturday 


LUBS 


FRIDAY 


THE AVEROF (354-4500), 1924 Mass ‘2x 


3 


LeMay. 
CLUB M (547-1887), 137 Main St., Cambridge. At 
11 p.m., acid house music. 
CLUB Ill (623-6957), 608 Somerville Ave., Some- 
COLONNADE HOTEL (424-7000), 120 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston. Guitarist Gray Sargent. 
DIAMOND JIM’S PIANO BAR (536-5300), Lenox 
Hotel, 710 Boylston St., Boston. Pianists Mark 
Andersen, Ellen White, Richard Gildea. 
DOC’S PLACE (242-3157), Harrison Ave., Bos- 
ED BURKE’S (232-2191), 808 Huntington Ave., 


Foundry St., South Easton. The Fureys. and 
Davey Arthur, Tony O'Riordan, Patsy Whalen. 
FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Bristol Lounge 
(338-4400), 200 Boylston St., Boston. At 2 p.m., 
Tom Ogden; at 5 p.m., Peter Cover; at 8:30 p.m., 
Bert Seager and Charlie LaChapelle. 
GILREIN’S (508-791-2583), 802 Main St. 
Worcester. Slipknot. 


GREEN STREET STATION (522-0792); 131 


Green St., Jamaica Piain. The Titanics, Last 
Stand, Hell Cows. 
GROVER’S (922-9695), 392 Cabot St., Beverly. 
Robin Lane and the Chartbusters, the Natives, 
We Saw the Wolf. 
HARPER’S FERRY (254-9743), 158 Brighton 
Ave., Aliston. ‘‘Battle of the Blues Bands,” with 
M.D. and the All-Night Vigil, the West End Blues 
Band, the Billy Blue Band, Joe V. and the 
Midnight Rendezvous. 
HAWTHORNE HOTEL (508-744-4080), Salem 
Common. Stan Moeller and T.S. Baker. 
HUB CLUB (451-6999), 533 Washington St., 
Boston. DJ Diego Martinez. 
JOHNNY 0’S (776-9667), 17 Holland St., Some- 

JUMBO’S (623-7680), 1133 Broadway, Some- 
rville.4lesh, Zalla, Paz in Terror. 
LAFAYETTE HOTEL (451-2600), 1 Ave. de 
Lafayette, Boston. Pianists Peter Rice and Chip 


Harding. 

LOGAN AIRPORT HILTON (569-9300), East 
Boston. Ted Casher and the Al Vega Trio. 
NECCO PLACE (426-7744), 1 Necco St., Boston. 
Motor City Rhythm Kings, Bob Meloon and the 


OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS (508-898-2231), 22 
South St., Westborough. Steve Gillette and 


Cindy Mangsen. 

PAPILLON (566-8495), 1353 Beacon St., 
Brookline. Al Peterson. 

PLOUGH AND STARS (492-9653), 912 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge. Al Peterson. 

THE RAT (536-2750), 528 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Bim Skala Bim, the Blackjacks, Jungle Dogs. In 
the balcony: Rebecca Lula. 

ROXY (227-7699), 279 Tremont St., Boston. 
White Heat at Roxy. 

ROYAL SONESTA HOTEL (576-5977), 5 Cam- 
bridge Pkwy., Cambridge. Pianist Suzanne 
Davis, bassist Paul Del Agr drummer lan 
Froman. 

RYLES (876-9330), 212 Hampshire St., Cam- 
bridge. Upstairs: Ruthie Ristich and Visions. 
Downstairs: Herman Johnson Quartet. 

SIT ’N BULL PUB (508-897-7232), 163 Main St., 
Maynard. Bobby Watson Band. 

THE TAM (277-0962), 1648 Beacon St. 
Brookline. Tommy Rivers and the Cadillac 
TERRACE BAR, Marriott Hote! (236-5800), 110 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Lori Glaser and Her 
Trio. 


TRUMPETERS (508-475-1263), Andover Coun- 
try Club, Canterbury St, Andover. The John 


aging Lemmings. 
WATCH CITY COFFEEHOUSE (647-1055), at the 


4 
 &g JAZZ & Fri & Sat, 7 & REV 
02215 by Thursday a week before the Frida 
THE — when it should appear; each issue's listings run 
AN node We can’t take any listings over the phone. 
» There is no charge, but your copy is subject to 
as | revision and to space limitations. Include the 
much it costs, plus a phone number people can 
“free"’ or “no charge.) Without price infor- 
isle a mation we can’t print your listing. Theater 
Ske listings are separate; send them by 2 p.m on - 
Pie Friday to “Play by Play,’’ c/o Bill Marx. Auditions, : 
aa posia, and seminars are not listed here: cal 
ay AXIS (262-2437), 13 Lansdowne St., Boston. The 
mh Zulus, Native Tongue, DJ Shred. in Gallery DV8: 
DJ Sean Sweeney. 
ae BEACHCOMBER (508-349-6055), Cahoon 
olin Hollow Beach, Wellfleet. DJ Bonnie Rulio. 
eae BOSTON PARK PLAZA HOTEL AND TOWERS 
Big Argument. 
see NIGHTSTAGE (497-8200), 823 Main St., Cam- 
= : 
i tain St., Providence, Rl. Tom Keegan. 
CIT! (262-2424), 15 Lansdowne St., Boston. 
Boston. The Boogaloo Swamis. 
EDIBLE REX (508-667-6393), 251 Old Concord 
Rd., Billerica. The Big Biues Meanies. ; 
Horner Trio. 
THE BEAR'S PLACE (492-0082), 10 
Brookline St, Cambridge. Pajama Slave 
= 


Boston. Miriam Hyman Quartet. 


FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 12:30 p.m., 
Tom Ogden; at 4 p.m., Peter Cover; at 8:30 p.m., 


Band. 
GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. 


Sleepy LaBeef, Tornado Brothers, We Saw the 
Wolf. 
GROVER’S, Beverly. Heretix, A Boy's Will, the 


HARPER'S FERRY, Allston. ‘Battle of the Biues 
Bands,” with Garry and the Mood Swingers, 
Barbeque Bob and the Rhythm Aces, Blue in the 
Face, Little Jimmy and the Home Wreckers. 
HUB CLUB, Boston. DJ Eddie Neal. 

JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Motor City Rhythm 
Kings. 


LAFAYETTE HOTEL, Boston. The Ellen O'Brien 
Duo. 


OLD VIENNA 
Loudon Wainwright ill, Mike Dufty. 
PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Kevin Con- 
nolly Band. 


ive pat. Boston. Gwar (from Antarctica), Le 
© Thugs (from France), Blood Circus (from Seat- 
the Eightballs. in the balcony: Border Patrol. 


Trio. 

SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. Triple Play. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Sny Five 

TRUMPETERS, Andover. The John Homer Trio. 


T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. Big Clock, 
She Cried, Zuzu Petals. 
WESTERN FRONT, Force. 


Cambridge. Rhythm 
WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Turner Fisheries 
Bar: Maggie Galloway Quartet. In the Lobby 
— at 5 p.m., Brad Smith; at 8 p.m., Geoff 


OW CLUD, John Dierac 


Quintet, with Bob Moses and John Medesky. 
WINNIE’S PUB, Boston. Ben Tousiey. 


SUNDAY 


AUS, Boston. in Gallery OVE: Caron Men- 


oogian. 
BEACHCOMBER, Wellfiect. At 4 p.m., the 
incredible Casuals; at 9 p.m., DJ Bonnie Rullo. 


FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 4 p.m., Tom 


Ogden. 

GROVER’S, Beverly. Blues jam and buffet, with 
Vince Shazam and the Nor'easters. 
HARPER’S FERRY, Aliston. At 3 p.m., jazz jam 
with the 1369 All Stars; at 9 p.m., “Battle of the 
Blues Bands,” Flight 505, Madeline Hail and the 
Rhythm Hounds, Ice Men, Shirley Lewis. 

with Brazilian, African, and Haitian music. 
JOHNNY 0°S, Somerville. At 5 p.m., the Boston 
' Baked Blues Band; at 9 p.m., Gift Horse. 
NECCO PLACE, Boston. Ska'd for Life, the 


Shakers. 
PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. The Hub 


THE RAT, Boston. At 2 p.m., all-ages show, with 
Gwar, Jerry's Kids, Unrest, Sam Black's Church. 
RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs: Packing for Egypt, 
with Mike Berylio. Downstairs: at noon, Leo 
Quintero and Ciaudio Ragazzi; at 5 p.m., John 
Lincoln Wright Trio; at 9 p.m., igor Butman 
Quartet. 

SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. Biues jam, with the 
West End Blues Band. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Dave Lanman. 

33 DUNSTER STREET (354-0636), 33 Dunster 
St., Cambridge. At 11 a.m., the Bocle Jazz Trio. 
WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Lobby Lounge: 
David Crohan. in the Turner Fisheries Bar: the 
Art Matthews Trio. 


Medesky. 
PUB (566-8651), 1619 Tremont St., 


BEACHCOMBER, Wellfleet. At 4 p.m., Rainbow 
Bonnie Rullo. 


wit the Danny Tucker Band, DS Mertine?, 
a midnight buffet. 

LAFAYETTE HOTEL, Boston. Pianists Peter 
Rice and Chip Harding. 

PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Push Push. 


' THE RAT, Boston. 40 Thieves, Oilmen, Red 
Bliss. 


WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Lobby Lounge: 
at 5 p.m., Brad Smith; at 8 p.m., David Crohan. in 


, the Turner Fisheries Bar: the Art Matthews Trio. 


WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Turner Fisheries 
Bar: the Carla Cook Quartet. in the Lobby 
—— at 5 p.m., Brad Smith; at 8 p.m., David 


WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerile. Gutarst 
David Reuter. 


WEDNESDAY 
See Friday stings for phone numbers and 


addresses. 

AXIS, Boston. Over-18 night, with DJs Shred and 
Daron Manoogian. 

BEACHCOMBER, Wellfleet. At 4 p.m., John 
Whalen; at 9 p.m., the Incredible Casuals. 


Philters. 


CLUD Carnal Garage. 
GROUND ZERO (492-9545), 512 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. Over-18 show, with Laughing 
Academy. 


Frank Morgan 


HOTEL, Boston. in the Turner Fisheries 
— Cook Quartet. in the Lobby 
5 p.m., Brad Smith; at 8 p.m., David 


WORCESTER ARTIST GROUP, (506-754-0545), 
. Worcester. Works-in-progress 


Looking lor your 


The Scott Wheeler Band 


7/7 «a JUMPIN JACKS 
Whitman 


617-285-9766 {)GREAT CHINESE FOOD 


09 Brookline Ave. 


riday, June 30 


PERS FERRY 


Sige! Annual 


BATTLE THE BLUES BANDS 


unday, July 2 
FLIGHT 505 
MADELINE HALL & 
THE RHYTHM HOUNDS 
ICE MEN 
SHIRLEY LEWIS 


M.D. & THE ALL 
NIGHT VIGIL 

THE WEST END 
BLUES BAND 
BILLY BLUE BAND 
JOEY V'S MIDNITE 
RENDEZVOUS 


Harpers Ferry 


ee July 1 


Thurs., July 6 
THE 
FINALS 


Live Videotaping for BNN Channel A-3 


Coming: 
Fri., July 7 
RONNIE EARL & THE 


GARRY & THE 
MOOD SWINGERS 
BARBEQUE BOB & 
THE RHYTHYM ACES 
BLUE IN THE FACE BROADCASTERS 
LITTLE JIMMY & THE Sat., July 8 
HOME WRECKERS FAT 


¢ 158 Brighton Ave. ¢ Allston ' 


Club Line 254-9743 « Concert Line 254-7380 | 


6861 ‘O€ NOILOSS *XINZOHd NOLSOS SHL 


THE ZULUS W/ NATIVE TONGUE 
SWANS POSTPONED 


ROYAL CRESCENT MOB (18+) 
GEORGE CLINTON 


URBAN DANCE SQUAD W/ ALLSTAR FRESH 
247 SPYZ W/ SLAMMIN WATUSSI 


VANILLA CHAINSAWS W/ 
SAVAGE GARDEN (18+) 


KILLING JOKE 


NOVEMBER GROUP 


First Parish Church, 50 Church St., Waltham, 
South African singer Tony Bird. ra) 
WESTERN FRONT (492-7772), 343 Western MONDAY : 
Ave., Cambridge. R.D. Riddim. THE AVEROF, Cambridge. ‘“Zorba's Night” es 
WESTIN HOTEL (424-7425), Copley Place, Bos- dinner theater. 
ton.“In the Turner Fisheries Bar: the Maggie ae: 
-p.m., Brad Smith; at 6 p.m., Art Matthews. 
WILLOW JAZZ CLUB (623-9874), 699 Broad- Tom, 
way, Somerville. John Dierac Quintet, with Bob 
Moses THE CHANNEL, Boston. Skid Row, Pieces. 
WINNIE’S CLUB Ill, Somerville. “Metal Nite.” | 
CRICKET’S (720-5570), Faneuil Hall, Boston. 
Classilicds gigs. 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. “Zorba's Night” = 
dinner theater. 
AXIS, Boston. DJ Willy LeMay. 
BEACHCOMBER, Wellfieet. At 4 p.m., the 
Scratch Band: Bonne | 
BUNRATTY'S, Allston. Think Tree, One Life, ROYAL SONESTA HOTEL, Cambridge. Pianist ; 
THE CHANNEL, Boston. The Romantics, Hearts RYLES, Cambridge. Downstairs: Brock Every, 
on Fire, Reel to Real, Wildside. ' 
Slim, Jr. 
CLUB Ill, Somerville. Xanna Don't and the Willin’ te 
Garr Lange and Big Rig, Don Foote's Jamboree, 
COLONNADE HOTEL, Boston. Guitarist Gray 
Sargent. AXIS, Boston. DJ Sean Sweeney. —_ 
DIAMOND JIM’S PIANO BAR, Boston. Mark BEACHCOMBER, Wellfleet. At 4 p.m., John . 
Andersen, Ellen White, Richard Gildea. Whalen; at 9 p.m., the Cyclones. ” 
. THE CHANNEL, Boston. injurys, Yessireebob, 
Nirvana, Flowershop, Positive |D. Ss 
4 Suzanne Davis and Paul Del Nero. FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 p.m., Bert Raa 
GILREIN’S, Worcester. Boston Baked Blues Seager; at 8 p.m., Suzanne Davis. 9PM 9PM 
| 
JOHNNY Somervile. “Old-Time Music 10 PM 
Party.” 
Rice and Chip Harding. a 
Crosbys MISTY'S (284-7200), Howard Johnson Lodge, 11 PM 
Rie. 1, Revere. ‘50s Night, with Little Walter and 11 PM 12 AM a 
His Time Machine. 
NECCO PLACE, Boston. Manta Ray, Bread Box, | 12 AM 
THE RAT, Boston. The Mezz, the Kairos, Idaho ae 
ROYAL SONESTA HOTEL, Cambridge. Pianist 
9 PM 
NECCO PLACE, Boston. “in the Pink’ record- 
release party, with Willie Loco Alexander, the 10 PM =e 
11 PM 
| 
Boston. White Heat at Roxy. 
ROYAL SONESTA HOTEL, Cambridge. Pianist 
orman. 
Quartet. BUNRATTY’S, Allston. Roger Miller, the Vis- ae 
SIR FRANCO’S (623-3050), 321 Somerville Ave. _igoths, Goat God. es 
Somerville. Rebecca Parris, the Lou Silvestri CHURCH HOUSE INN, Providence, Ri. The Li 
HUB CLUB, Boston. DJ David Park. 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. The Cavedogs, Boo 
LAFAYETTE HOTEL, Boston. Pianists Peter 
- Rice and Chip Harding. \ — 
MISTY’S (284-7200), Howard Johnson Lodge, 
Rte. 1, Revere. “Cape Cod Warm-Up Party,” 
& with Cliff Myers, DJ Gary Titus. 
NECCO PLACE, Boston. Open-mike night. 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Screaming DOORS te 
addresses. Coyotes. 6 / 30 OPEN 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. ‘“Zorba's Night” THE RAT, Boston. Cakeeters, Bad Juju, ~ 10PM ae 
ROYAL SONESTA HOTEL, Cambridge. Pianist “— 
BUNRATTY’S, Allston. The Apparitions, Red Tim Ray, bassist Gan Greenspan. 7/12 si ie 
Crescent Sect, TV Dream. RYLES, Cambridge. Downstairs: Jim Porcella es 
THE CHANNEL, Boston. Arrival of the US Navy and Friends. Bs 
fleet, with a free concert by Conspiracy. SIT ’N BULL PUB, Maynard. Karaoke, sing-along 
CHURCH HOUSE INN, Providence, Ri. Joe Louis machine. 7/14 
Walker. WBRS/THE JOINT (736-5277) at the Usdan 
CRICKET’S (720-5570), Faneuil Hall Market- Student Center, Brandeis University, Waltham. x 
Leach. 7 / 20) 
Bar: 
| 7/21 - 
7/26 - 
THURSDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and oN 
Ke 
AXIB, Boston. Wort Pary right Ov Sean | 7/27 — 
Caps Sweeney. 
BEACHCOMBER, Weilfieet. At 4 p.m. John NY 
Whalen; at 9 p.m., the George Gritzbach Band, C 
with Kiler Blue. 7/28 
Amazing Mud Sharks. oi 
CITI, Boston. At 11 p.m., World Beat dance : : 
party, with DJ Wendel. 
LANSDOWNE STREET 262-2437 
3 LANSDOWNE STREET 262- | 
Continued on page 24 


CHURCTIEHOUSE INN 
RED 
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Fr, J 


HUNTINGTON “BLVD.” 
NOW OPEN 


COMING: 7/14 DUKE ROBILARD 


CLUB IIl 


Fri., June 30 


LIFE IN BETWEEN 
SHOOT SHOOT 


Sat., July 1 
BEST COUNTRY 
+ XANNA DON'T & THE WILLIN - 
GARR LANGE & THE BIG RIG - DON 
FOOTE'S JAMBOREE - KIP MARTIN 


7/22 AC REED 
7/28 LOWELL FULSON OUR CONCERT LINE 
+508 948-2241. 
) COVER BEFORE 8:: 
Route 1 Rowley MA 


he 


& Sat., 7/7 ROSEY 


Mon., July 3 
SINISTER MINISTER 
MAYS CHILD - THORN 
BEYOND THE PALE 
Thurs., 6 
CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 
THE OLD SCHOOL 

SURRENDER 


Fri., 
SHY FIVE 
ZERO GRAVITY: NINE ONE ONE 
Sat., July 8 
LAURI LANE & THE 
INNOCENTS 
SHADES OF GREY - DREAMTRAIN 
Coming in July: 


oy Group. 

SIR FRANCO’S, 321 Somerville Ave., 
Somerville. The Cross Street Jazz Band, with 
pianist Lou Silvestri. 


SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. George Leh and the 
Rockin’ Shoes. 

THE STICKY WICKET (508-435-4817), 167 West 
Main St., Hopkinton. The New Black Eagle Jazz 
Band. 


WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Turner Fisheries 
Bar: the Carla Cook Quartet. in the Lobby’ 
Lounge: at 5 p.m., Brad Smith; at 8 p.m., Art 
Matthews. 


608 SOMERVILLE AVE. 623-69 


edible rex 


BIG BLUES MEANIES 


LIST 


DELAY 
“THE JERRY FFO 


HERETIX 


ZUG + BLIND RHINO 


original music 
outside Boston 


251 Old Concord Rd. Billerica 


508 667-6393 


SHE CRIED 
ZUZU PETALS 


CLOSED FOR HOLIDAY 


5 
O'JONES - NA’ BLUE NUN 
DAUGHTER JUDY 


IDLE RUMORS 
PINK TORPEDOES 
PRACTICING TO BE JESUS 


DUMPTRUCK 


THE LEMONHEADS 
HELL TOUPEE 
PIRANHA BROS. 


Concert Line : 492-BEAR 


Presents 
Grammy Award 
Winner 


DIANE 
SCHUUR 


in her only New 


M 

3, 7:30 &10:30 
Trio 

nin 
Hotel & 
Conference Center 
No. Falmouth, MA 


Advance tickets at Good 
Vibrations 

(Falmouth), Side One 
Records (Hyannis) & all 
Ticketmaster locations— 
787-8000 


ASTER, 


967 Comm. Ave., Bos- 
ton. Treat Her Right, the Nor’easters. 
— AND STARS, Cambridge. Little 


te ll Boston. The Joneses, Jing, Voodoo 
Dolls, Varmints. in the Baicony: One-Eyed Jacks. 


QMEDY 


FRIDAY 


CATCH A RISING STAR (661-9887), 30 John F. 
Kennedy St., Cambridge. At 8:30 and 11 p.m., 
Rick Overton, Dan Spenser. 

COMEDY CONNECTION (391-0022), 76 War- 
renton St., Boston. At 9 and 11 p.m., Frank 
Santorelli, Mike McDonald, Chris Zito. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT (267-6626), 


Angry Tuxedos, Gary Luciano, Mike 


HOW TO 
LIVEN 


PETE HOSTAGE 


THINGS UP. | 


STOVALL BROWN 
Reggae Night ONE WORLD 
BLUES PATROL 

BOBBY WATSON 
NORTH SHORE ACAPELLA 7/5 
EDEN 7/6 
MADALENE HALL & THE RHYTHM HOUNDS _ | 7/7 
SAT BOSTON BAKED BLUES 7/8 


Cityside Entertainment 
Hot Line 742-7392 
Proper dress and | D. required. 
Listings subject to change 


McCarthy. 
GUILTY CHILDREN at Cantares (547-6300), 15 


NICK’S COMEDY STOP (482-0930), 100 War- 
renton St., Boston. At 8, 10, and 11:30 p.m., 
Kevin Knox, Larry Reeb, Melvin George. 
STITCHES (254-2054), 969 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
O.J. Hazard, Tony V., George MacDonald. Call 
for times. 


SATURDAY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 7:30, 
9:30, and 11:30 p.m., Rick Overton, Dan 


Spenser. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 7:30, 9:30, 
and 11:30 p.m., Frank Santorelli, Mike 
McDonald, Chris Zito. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, Boston. At 
8:45 and 11 p.m., Dick Doherty, Dave Fitzgerald, 
pe Luciano, Brendan McMahon, Larry Rep- 


GUILTY CHILDREN at Cantares, Cembridge: At 
8 p.m., improvisational comedy. Call 648-5963 
for reservations. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP. Boston. At 8, 10, and 
11:30 p.m., Don Gavin, Larry Reeb, Melvin 


George. 

PLAY IT AGAIN SAM’S (232-4242), 1314 Comm. 
Ave., Brighton. At 9 and 11:15 p.m., Tony V., 
George MacDonaid. 

STITCHES, Boston. At 8:30 and 10:30 p.m., Mike 
Donovan, Denis Leary, Jackie Flynn. 


SUNDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 


NICK’S COMEDY STOP. Boston. At 9 p.m., Billy 
Martin, Nick DePaulo, Larry Reeb, Meivin 


George. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., Sh aaa 
open-mike night with George MacDonald 


MONDAY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 


NECCO PLACE (426-7744), 1 Necco St. Boston. 
At 6:30 and 8:30 p.m., the Comedy Train, 
featuring a “rainbow of comedians” and hosted 
by Siraj. ; 
WICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
open-mike night, Rich Ceisier. 


TUESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
Larry Norton, Jackie Flynn, Dominic Fig, Dave 
Fitzgerald. 


WEDNESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 


addresses. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., Joey Gutierrez, Tom Gilmore, Brian Long- 
well. 


COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 9 p.m., Bill 


Hicks. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
George MacDonald, Mike Martineau, Billy 
Martin, Rich Ceisier. 

STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., the Anthony Clark 
Show, with Joe Yannetty, Waili Collins, Steve 
Faria. 


THURSDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


ATLANTIC EVENTS/BAY STATE CRUISES 
(723-7800), Commonwealth Pier, Northern Ave., 
Boston. At 8:30 p.m., “Comedy Afloat’ cruise, 
with Joe Yanetty, Waili Collins, Al Ducharme. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., Joey Gutierrez, Tom Gilmore, Brian Long- 


well. 
COMBDY STOP: Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 


weeney. 
SOUTH SHORE MUSIC CIRCUS (383-1400), off 
Rte. 3A, Cohasset. At 8 p.m., Louie Anderson, 
Dennis Miller. Tickets $19. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., D.J. Hazard, Larry 
Sullivan, Kevin Flynn. 


FRIDAY 


CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m. and 11 p.m., Joey Gutierrez, Tom Gilmore, 
Brian 


Longwell. 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 9 and 11 
p.m., Bill Hicks. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, Boston. At 
10 p.m., improvisation and stand-up comedy 
with Angry Tuxedos, Tom Dunham, Brendan 


NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8, 10, and 
Lie Ap Steve Sweeney, George MacDonaid, 


Denis Leary. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., D.J. Hazard, Joe 
Yannetty, Walli Collins, Steve Faria. 


ANCE 
PARTICIPATION 


FRIDAY 


BALLROOM DANCE begins at 8:30 p.m. at the 
Phillips Congregational Church, 111 Mt. Auburn 
St... Watertown. Admission $6; call (508) 
875-1007. 

BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE, 
sponsored by the Folk Arts Center, begins at 8 
p.m. at the United Methodist Church, 421 
Common St., Belmont. Admission $4.50, $4 for 
students; call 491-6084. 

BOB THOMAS SWING DANCE, with music from 
the ‘30s, ‘40s and ‘50s, begins at 9:30 p.m. 
tonight and tomorrow at the Ballet Center Ii, 185 
Corey Ad., Brookline. Admission $6; call 
277-1139. 

DINNER-AND-DANCE CRUISES, presented by 
the 8th Annual Boston Harborfest, leave at 7 
p.m. tonight through Tues. from the Spirit of 
Boston, 60 Rowes Wharf, Boston. Two dance 
bands and a “Salute to Broadway” revue 
provide the music. Tuesday's cruise also offers a 


$48 on Tues.: call 542-2974. 


SATURDAY 


“RED, WHITE AND BLUES CRUISE,” a dinner- 


ED BURKE’S, Boston. Too Much Fun. 
night. 
HARPER'S FERRY, Allston. “Battle of the Blues 
HUB CLUB, Boston. “After-Five Jazz," DJ Eddie 
Neal. COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 9 p.m., 
JOHNNY Somerville. The incredible 
= Casuals, the Regulars. 
LAFAYETTE HOTEL, Boston. Pianists Peter 
2 Bars/One Cover - Rie. 1, ae Dance contest, with OJ Gary 
) GREAT CHINESE FOOD{ || & PLOUGH AND STARS. Madaline 4 
109 Brookline Ave. Su Louls Walker ||| am 
| | 1 Stim Jt THE RAT, Boston. The Matweeds. 
July 15........Jack Smith & Rockabilly _ REGATTABAR (864-1200) 1 Bennett St., a 
JULY 21 Anon Funderberg Harvard Sq., Cambridge. The Frank Morgan 
Musslewhite Quartet. p.m., comedy showcase/open-mike night 
ED ROXY,: Boston. The White Heat Swing Or- COMEDY CONNE! Boston. At 9 p.m. | 
Fouratain St. Providence RI ROYAL SONESTA HOTEL, Cambridge. Pianist 
Tim Ray, bassist Gan Greenspan. 
Canondge Downer: Lio Go 
Fri., June 30 
BOGALO 
BOOGALOO 
TOO MUCH FUN eee 
Pri, POP ROULETTE, WERS/THE JOINT (736-5277) at the Usdan 
Satt., 7/1 DOUBLE VISION, Back Stroke to Cuba. 
RUBBER CURRENCY 
cei See the previous Friday listings for phone 
AXIS, Boston. Think Tree. 
BUNRATTY’S, Allston, The |-Tones, the Ul 
Michaels Messina, Paris, the Many, Baidinos. 
10 Brookline St. CHURCH HOUSE INN, Providence, Ri. Jimmy 
021 CLUB Somerville. Shy Five, 911. 4 
. 492-0082 BURKE’S, Boston. Taylor Made. 
O 9 GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. The 
a ae PAJAMA SLAVE the Mighty Charge. 
Rice and Chip Harding. 
OCK NECCO PLACE, Boston. Big Blues Meanies, 
(SPIKE RAVEN REGATTABAR (864-1200) Bennett St. 
LAST JUDGEM NT Harverd Sq., Cambridge: The Frank Morgen 
THE MOOD... Quartet 
ae reeves SIT ’N BULL PUB, Maynard. C-Jammers. 
BROKEN WINNIE’S PUB, Boston. Jeff Harrington Trio. 
38 Harlow St., Worcester. “Speed Metal," with 
_MIKE VIOLA & SNAP URBAN POPES 
Boston's. 
Bares Remington's, 124 Boylston St., Boston. At 10 
| 
ig 
(\. 
view of the fireworks display over Boston 
. Tickets $30-$35, 
20-1200 ») | 
~ MON -SAT 9:00- 100 
530-800 
WITH BARNEY MARTIN 


MONDAY 


ISRAEL! FOLK DANCE runs from 8 to 10:30 p.m. 
at Temple B’nai Moshe, 1845 Comm. Ave., 
Brighton. Admission $2; call 787-4381. 
DINNER-AND-DANCE CRUISES. See listing for 
Fri. 


TUESDAY 


NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS 
DANCE, with caller Tony Parkes and music by 
Yankee ‘Ingenuity, begins at 7:30 p.m. at Scout 
House, 74 Walden St., Concord. Admission 


WEDNESDAY 


"60s SOCK HOP, be 


Suede Boppers. Admission $4.50; call 491-6084. 


THURSDAY 


“HARVEY NEGILYA’S FIRST NIGHT OUT,” a 

dance party sponsored by the Society of Young 

Jewish Professionals, begins at 8 p.m. at Le 

Papillion, Back Bay Hilton, 40 Dalton St., Boston. 

Admission $8; call 659-0700. 

CONTRA DANCE, sponsored by the Folk Arts 

Center, begins at 8 p.m. at the First Church 
ional, 11 Garden ‘St.,. Cambridge. 

Admission $4.50; call 491-6084. 

INTERNATIONAL FOLK 
DANCE, sponsored by the Folk Arts Center, 


- begins at 8 p.m. at the First Unitarian Church, 


404 Concord Ave., Belmont. Admission $4.75, 


FRIDAY 


‘THE SINGLE LIFE dance begins at 8:30 p.m. at 


Northmeadow, 20 Carter St., Tewksbury. Ad- 
mission $5; call 891-3750. 

SQUARES AND CONTRA DANCES, with caller 
Tony Saletan and music by the Salem Country 
Dance Orchéstra, begins at 8 p.m. at the 
Rockport Art Association, 12 Main St., Rockport. 
Call (508) 546-6604 

BASIC, INTERNATIONAL FOLK, DANCE. See 
listing for previous Fri. 

BOB THOMAS SWING DANCE. See listing for 
previous Fri. 


PERFORMANCE 
FRIDAY 


JACOB'S PILLOW DANCE FESTIVAL presents 
concerts Tues. through Thurs. at 8 p.m., Fri. and 
Sat. at 8:30-p.m., and Sat. at 2 p.m. in the Ted 
Shawn Theatre, off Rte. 20, Becket. The Mark. 


perform 
French court dances next Tues. through Sat. At 
the Inside/Out Stage, Gayle Tufts performs at 


at 6:30 p.m. next Tues. 
Sat. Tickets $19-$24, free for inside/Out 
concerts; call (413) 243-0745 for detailed sched- 
ule information. 
BATES DANCE FESTIVAL runs through July 14 
at Bates College, College St., Lewiston, ME. Fri. 
at 8 p.m. in the Schaeffer Theatre: works by the 
Asian duo Eiko and Koma and by the duo Art 
Bridgman and Myrna Packer. Tickets, $10. Fri, 
the 7th at 8 p.m. in the Schaeffer Theatre: jazz 


, Remy Charlip, Andrew Harwood & 
Joint Forces, and Lynn Simonson. Tickets, $10. 
Call (207) 786-6077 for information about work- 
shops and lectures. 


SATURDAY 


JACOB’S PILLOW DANCE FESTIVAL. See 
listing for Fri. 


TUESDAY 


JACOB'S PILLOW DANCE FESTIVAL. See 
listing for Fri. 


WEDNESDAY 


JACOB'S PILLOW DANCE FESTIVAL. See 
listing for Fri. 


THURSDAY 


ON STAGE DANCE ACADEMY OF FALL RIVER 
performs a ‘Dancin’ Meadows" show, with a 
patriotic theme, at 6:30 p.m. at the Fall River 
Heritage State Park, Fall River. Free; call (508) 
Continued on page 26 


MUSIC FROM THE MIDDLE EAST 
Friday, June 30, 7:30-10 jazz-calypso 


10:30-2 a.m. Greek music 
Saturday, 1, 2:30-6 blues 


10:30-2 Arabic music 


Sunday, July 2, 8:45 p.m. jazz 
Open 
Prager & C 
Mon.,July3 PUSH PUSH N 
NuDoghouse 
Thurs, Julyé6 © MADALINE HALL & Wednesday, July 5, 8:45 p.m. r&b 
RHYTHM HOUNDS Weepin Willi, Re-Run 
‘n’Bull’s varie! 
July7 _ LITTLE BROTHER Thurs, July 6 8:45&11 
Bob Mover Quartet 


Greek music Saturdays: 
Belly Dancers 9-9:30 Saturdays 


REDEFINING SUMMER 


yO FESTA - WORLD PARTY 


An explosive cultural extravaganza featuring 
Authentic Music, Live Performance, Homemade 
Cuisine, Crafts, Fashion and Percussive 

BRAZIL AFRICA 
and other parts of the world. 


oo MIDNIGHT BUFFET. 
croseo monoay 3ra 


MING LIVE, TUESDAY, JULY 11th: 


TONIGHT! 
NRBQ 
Friday, June 
RED, WHITE -& BLUES CRUISE 


TAYLOR MADE 
Saturday, July | 


__ COMEDY AFLOAT COMEDY AFLOAT 
JOE YANNETTY and 2 guests HAZZARD and 2 
Thursday, July 6 Thursday, July 20 


Friday, July Friday, July 21 


URBAN with 
THE RICK BERLIN IN BAND 
Saturday, July 22 


a For summer cruise schedule and ticket information call: 
Bay State at 617/723-7800 Or Ot 617/787-8000 
# Cruises sail rain or shine = must be 21 or older 
Tickets non-refundable/non-exchangeable 
# Cruises sail from Commonwealth Pier 8:30 - | 1:30 pm. 
@ Tickets $16 - $20 Advance sales $1 off regular price 


events 


GIRLS NIGHT OUT 
Friday, July 14 


ELVIN BISHOP, 
LUTHER GUITAR JOHNSON, 
DUKE ROBILLARD 
Saturday, July 15 


WAYNE TOUPS & 
Soturday, 


Me Rick Berlin 
| with quests... -WBC/L 

HAPPY CAMPERS - TRUTH TO THE RUMOR 

$2.50 MISDEMEANOR - WHAT 8:00 PM ~ 


bout You" + “Taikin' in Your Sleep" 


ROMANTICS( 


with guests WBC/L & 
HEARTS ON FIRE « REEL TO REAL }%j 
WILDSIDE 


$6.50/7.50 
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8:00 pm 


SUN U.S. NAVY presents... 


suLY CONSPIRACY 
free admission 7:30p.m. 
The. Channel Welcomes 
USS Fulton ¢ USS San Diego « aa 


MON 
JULY SKiD 


with special guests PIEC 18+° 


7:30 p 


REVUE 


POSITVE LD. + LOWEESHOP NIRVANA 
INJURYS 


CHANNEL ALLSTARS 


SOURCE *¢ SEVENTH DAY ¢ SCUFF ¢ DELERINTS 


8:00 pm - OPEN PERCEPTION $3.50 
THORS ATLANTIC RECORDING ARTISTS... <> 


BADLANDS 


sitheir firstU.S. date ever!! ny) 
swith special guests KID CRASH TIZZY 


3|$8.50/ 9.50 7:30p.m. 


THE STOMPERS 


with special guests 
MICHAELS MESSINA ¢ PARIS ¢ THE MANY ¢ BALDINOS 
$5.50/6.50 8:00 P.M. 


CHILDHOOD 
$4.50/5.50 8:00 P.M. 


PARKING - Tickets at: TICKETRON + STRAWBERRIES RECORDS & TAPES 
OUT OF TOWN + CONCERTCHARGE 497-1118 - TELETRON 720-3434 
THE CHANNEL BOX OFFICE 


¥ 
and-dance cruise featuring music by Taylor 
Made, leaves at 8:30 p.m. from Bay State : io ; 
Cruises, 20 Long Wharf, Boston. Tickets $25; ; 
call (617) 723-7800. = 
BOB THOMAS SWING DANCE. See listing for 
Fri. 
DINNER-AND-DANCE CRUISES. See listing for 
ISRAEL! FOLK DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at SS PIOUGH | E 
Harvard-Radcliffe Hillel, 74 Mt. Auburn St, | 912MASS AVE. 
Cambridge. Admission $1.50, tree for students; \STAQRS camenince Fonorama 
Call 495-4696. 
: £ belly dancing ritliag 
— 
: 
a 
EVERYDAY 472 Mass. Central Squa re { 
FHE.BO WINIKER ORCHESTRA performs dance | 1:80-2:90 = Sat & Sun, 12:00:00 | : 
music, followed by a fireworks display, at 6 p.m. ;' /| : ; 
at Albemarle Field, Albemarle Rd., Newton. Free; 
DINNER-AND-DANCE CRUISES. See listing for What | 
| 
| je 
4 | HUB CLUB | 
BAY.STATE CRUISES! 
Morris/Monnaie Dance Group performs tonight 
is 
= 
: 
a4 


ai 


a 


FRIDAY 


OOOO OOO 

TOM CARUSO'S 
CELEBRITY ROOM 
* 30 Beautiful Exotic 
Dancing Girls Daily 
<e 12:00 noon -1:00 am 
Great Drinks & 
4 Food! 
All on 
Satellite Dish 

« Seven 52" TV's 

* Six Pool Tables & 

Many Video Games 

Bachelor Party's Welcome 5 


“No Sitiveg 
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AL HALLIDAY 
& THE HURRICANES 
+ Saturday « 


FARRENHEIT 


« Wednesday « 
MARK MORRIS & 
THE CAT TUNES 


* Thurs. thru Sat. « 


THE DRIVE 


FPPROPER ID & DRESS REQUIRED 


Ryles Jazz Club presents 
The Ist Annual 

4th of July Jazz Bash w 
featuring The Atomic Cafe 
& Open Mike Hour & | 
Doors Open at 9:00 pm 

For more info: 876-9330 @ 


Lunch Mon. - Fri.. 11:30-3 
Dinner Sun. 5 5:30-10° 
‘Sai 


Fri.. June 


TOMMY 


“CADILLAC 
COWBOYS: 


MOLLY'S 


BOSTON S MOST ENTERTAINING NIGHTCLUB 


ALL WEEKEND 
LONG 
INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


DANCE PARTY 
hy MOLLY'S 


Music 
House Music 


FOR HOLIDAY 

THE THORNS 
Thurs. July6— 
THE BAND 
THAT TIME 


1648 Beacon St. 
Brookline 277-0982 


FOR 


ROOMFUL OF BLUES 


Sat., July 
LOS LOBOS 


Wednesdays July 
MAX CREEK 


: July 


Sun., July. 


DREAM THEATER 


Thivs.& july. 14 


PHYSICAL GRAFFITI 


DORO & WARLOCK 


CONCRETE 


VICTORIA MARKS PERFORMANCE COMPANY 
presents a dance program at 8 p.m. tonight and 
next Fri. at the Performing Arts Center, Mount 
Snow, VT. Tickets $10, $8 for seniors, $2 for . 
children; call (802) 464-8501. 

JACOB’S PILLOW DANCE FESTIVAL. See 
listing for previous Fri. 

BATES DANCE FESTIVAL. See listing for 
previous Fri. ¥ 


formal opening of the fiesta at 8 p.m. Free; call 
(508) 283-1601. 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers a Women's Cof- 
feehouse, with blues and country music by Robin 
Field, at 8 p.m. at 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. 
Free; call 354-8807. 

NEW ENGLAND ARABIAN HORSE SHOW 
opens at 8 a.m. today and tomorrow at the 
Eastern States Coliseum, 1305 Memorial Ave., 
West Springfield, MA. The show lasts through 
the afternoon and features the athletic descend- 
ants of the Bedouins’ smail, desert-bred horses. 
Free; call (413) 737-2443. 

DIONYSUS IN '89: A CELEBRATION OF BOS- 
TON, an adaptation of Euripides's The Bacchae, 
is performed by the Marble Theatre at 8:30 p.m. 
tonight through Tues. at the Parkman Bandstand 
on Boston Common, Boston. Sponsgred by 
Boston's Department of Parks and Recreation. 
Free; call 725-4505. 


SATURDAY 


“8TH ANNUAL BOSTON HARBORFEST” runs 
through July 4 in downtown Boston. Today's 
activities include the following. — An 18th- 
century arms demonstration by the 47th Regi- 
ment of Foot begins at 10 a.m. at the Bunker Hill 
Monument, Charlestown. Free. — A six-hour 
Cruise and visit to Thompson island leaves at 10 
a.m. from Boston Harbor Cruises, Long Wharf. 
Admission $6; call 328-3900. — “Gallery 
Games,” including a treasure hunt, run from 10 
a.m. to 4 p.m. at the USS Constitution Museum, 
Charlestown Navy Yard. Admission $1 and $2, 
free for children under six. — An encampment of 
Colonel Bailey's Second Mass. Regiment from 
the 1770s is re-created from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. at 
the Charlestown Navy Yard. Free: — A replica of 
Benjamin Franklin's 1 printing press 
is demonstrated from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. at the 


runs from 11 a.m. to 8 p.m. at Long Wharf. — A 
lobster and clambake cruise, with singing 
waiters, leaves at noon from Rowes Wharf. 
Reservations required. Tickets $22 and $24; call 
542-2974. — Guided tours of Fort Indepen- 
dence, built in the 19th-century, run from noon to 


ships and law-enforcement cutters, are open to 
the public from 1 to 4 p.m. at the U.S. Coast 
Guard Support Center, 427 Commercial St. Free. 
— Helicopter tours of Boston leave from 1 to 7 


542-2974. — Fireworks cruises leave at 7 p.m, 
from the A.C. Cruise Line (426-8419), Bay State 
Provincetown Cruises (723-7800), Boston 
Harbor Cruises (227-4321), Mass Bay Lines 
(542-8000), and Spirit of Boston (542-2974). Call 
for ticket information. — A fireworks display, 
synchronized to a concert on WJIB radio, begins 
at 9:30 p.m. over Boston Harbor. The best 
viewing is from Puopoio Park in the North End or 
the Charlestown Navy Yard. Also see listings 
about Fourth of July events in Boston this 
weekend. For more information about 
Harbortest events, call 227-1528. 

CONSTITUTION CUP REGATTA runs from 11 
a.m. to 5 p.m. today and tomorrow in Boston's 


begins at 7 a.m. 
Field, New Seabury. Admission $5, $1 for 
children. A cookout and dance begins at 7 p.m. at 
the New Seabury Country Club. Admission $10. 
Proceeds from both events to benefit the Brain 
Center in New Seabury and the Christ the King 
Church in Mashpee. Call (508) 477-5300. 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers a writer's support 
group at noon at 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. 
Free; call 354-8807. 

“YANKEE DOODLE DANDY CAT SHOW” runs 
from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. today and tomorrow at the 
World Trade Center, Commonwealth Pier, Bos- 


“TAVERNA '89,” a festival of Greek food, music, 
and dance, runs from 11:30 a.m. to 10 p.m. today 
through Mon., and from 11:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
on Tues., at the Panagia Church Grounds, 817 
Jerusalem Rd., Cohasset. Free; call 383-6380 


“COLONIAL CELEBRATION,” with appear- 


ances by patriots and Tories, runs from 1 to 4 
p.m. today and tomorrow at Houghton’s Pond 
beach, Blue Hills Reservation, off Hillside St., 
Milton. Free; call 698-1802. 

ST. PETER FIESTA continues at St. Peter's Sq., 


_ Races and a greasy pole contest, begin at 5 p.m. 


A concert by Moreno Fruzzetti begins at 8 p.m. 
Free; call (508) 283-1601. 
U.S. NAVY SHIPS are open to the public today . 


open from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. tomorrow through 
Tues. at the World Trade Center, Northern Ave., 


SUNDAY 
“8TH ANNUAL BOSTON HARBORFEST” runs 
through July 4 in downtown . Today's 


ton. Reservations required. Tickets $8-$12: call 
723-7800. — Guided natural-history walks on 
seven islands are offered from 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
at the Boston Harbor Isiands State Park. Ferries 
leave from Long Wharf in Boston, the Hingham 
Shipyard, and Lynn Heritage State Park. Boat 
fare $5; call 740-1605. — A replica of Benjamin 
Franklin's 18th-century printing press is de- 
monstrated from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. at the 
Museum of Printing, Charlestown Navy Yard. 
Free. — ‘Poseidon Fare,” a Greek food festival, 
runs from 11 a.m. to 8 p.m. at Long Wharf. — A 
lobster and clambake cruise, with singing 
waiters, leaves at noon from Rowes Wharf. 
Reservations required. Tickets $22 and $24; call 


|Support Center, 427 Commercial St. Free. 
— Helicopter tours of Boston leave from 1 to 7 
p.m. from Long Wharf. Reservations required. 
Tickets $30; call 723-7800. — Visitors may 

Colonel Bally's 2nd Regiment” 
from 2 to 4:30 p.m. at the Charlestown Navy 
Yard. Free. — The White Heat Swing Orchestra 
performs music from the '30s and ‘40s at 4:30 


For more information about Harborfest events, 

call 227-1528. 

“BOSTON CHOWDERFEST,” sponsored by 
. runs from 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. at City 


a.m. to 5 p.m. in Boston's outer harbor. The 
of ocean-racing boats, with the silver Constitu- 
tion Cup Trophy awarded to the overall winner. 
Call the Boston Harborfest at 227-1528 for 
information. 

28-MILE BICYCLE RIDE to Castle Hill in Ipswich 


ing volleyball and tug-of-war contests, runs from 
11 a.m. to 2 p.m. near the Fenno Street parking 
lot, Wollaston Beach Reservation, Quincy Shore 
Dr., Quincy. Free; call 727-5293. 

ANNUAL JAPANESE IRIS SHOW and Cut Leaf 
Exhibition of Hosta runs from 1 to 5 p.m. at the 
Newton Arts Center, 61 Washington Pk., New- 
tonvilie. Call 731-6400 for information. 
“HERITAGE "89” runs from noon to 10 p.m. at 
the Columbia Cultural Center, Myles Standish 
Industrial Park, 775 John Quincy Adams Rad., 


Continued from page 25 presented for outstanding autos from the '50s, “a 
JACOB’S PILLOW DANCE FESTIVAL. See “DOREEN GRACE HOT AIR BALLOON RACE” as 
WYWOS 
| 
; 797 wolaston Beach BW. 
Pe Ww 479-8989 1 ton. The ‘most patriotic-looking cat” in the show 
ee Quincy, is chosen tomorrow. Admission $5, $3 for 
ip q children and seniors; call 265-7292. 
“6TH ANNUAL BOSTON HARBORFEST” runs 
e ® through July 4 in downtown Boston. Today's 
: ’ } y activities include the following. — The Spectrum 
vere : Quintet Swing Band performs at noon at Faneuil 
r . 0 ee Fri. June 30 Hall Marketplace. Free. — A lobster and through Tues. as part of Boston Harborfest. The 
e : FLESH ’ , clambake cruise, with singing waiters, leaves at © USS San Diego, used to deliver supplies to ships 
DELLS AGL LL PAX IN TERROR noon from Rowes Wharf. Reservations required. at sea, is open from 2 to 5 p.m. today and from 1 
: ' BACKSTAGE | Tickets $22 and $24; call 542-2974. — Helicop- to 4 p.m. tomorrow through Tues. at the Black 
_ | ter tours of Boston leave from 1 to 7 p.m. from _—_ Faicon Cruise Terminal, 666 Summer St., South 
Sat., June 31 Long Wharf. Reservations required. Tickets $30; 
BACKSTROKE TO call 723-7800. — A dinner-and-dance cruise, 
> CUBA with a “Salute to Broadway” revue, leaves at 7 
CARTOON FACTORY p.m. from Rowes Wharf. Reservations required. © South Boston. The USS McCivy, a frigate with 
WILLHUNT Tickets $30 and $35; call 542-2974.— A ‘Party torpedoes and anti-submarine rockets, is open 
=3h, re Thure 6 on the Plaza,” with music by Flash Cadillac runs from noon to 4 p.m. today and from 10 a.m. to 4 
h SINISTER BABY from 7:30 to 10 p.m. at City Hall Plaza. Free. Also —_p.m. tomorrow through Tues. at a location to be 
e 4 \ = HORSES see listings under “Museums” and “Music" for announced. Free; call 951-2690. 
es . i ee SCARED OF information about Fourth of July events in NEW ENGLAND ARABIAN HORSE SHOW. See 
DURAN Boston this weekend. For more information listing for Fri. 
: Fri., 7 about Harborfest events, call 227-1528. DIONYSUS IN ’89: A CELEBRATION OF BOS- 
Nop GG TURNER ST. PETER FIESTA runs through Sun. at St. TON. See listing for Fri. 
KAPOW _ | Peter's Sq., Gloucester. A concert by the Italian 
CROSBEES Colonial Band begins at 6 p.m., followed bythe 
wad’ IDIOT SAVANT 
ee re THE CLICK activities include the following. — An 
ter century arms demonstration by the 47th Regi- 
Pr fy ment of Foot begins at 10 a.m. at the Bunker Hill ; 
m Monument, Charlestown.” Free. — “Gallery 
For CAG a.m. to 4/p.m. at the USS Constitution Myseum, 
(tele square) somerville} Charlestown Navy Yard. Admission $1 and $2. 
We now serve dinner until 10 pm! bookings please call trovsidé marching by the 1797 Marine Detachment runs 
Mgmt. from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. in front of the USS 
Blues and Rock Roll Night Free. — An encampment of Colonel Bailey's 
CLASSIC RUINS) Second Mass. Regiment from the 1770s is re- 
created from 10 am. to 5 p.m. at the 
7 Charlestown Navy Yard. Free. — Moments on: 
j (401 ) 521-2520 a.m. and 2 p.m. at the Belle Isle Marsh, 
Morning Boston’ cruise, with Uncle Sampo? 
COOVER — hom 
dence, built in the 19th-century, run from noon to 
B AND Museum of Printing, Charlestown Navy Yard. 4 p.m. on Castle island, South Boston. Free. — 
Free. — “Poseidon Fare,"’ a Greek food festival, Coast Guard ships, including search-and-rescue 
DOWNTIME 
BIM SKALA BIM 
fi OVW 4 p.m. on Castle island, South Boston. Free. — 
Coast Guard ships, including search-and-rescue 
BLACKJACKS 
p.m. at Rowes Walk on Rowes Wharf. — A 
Be REBECCA LULA dinner-and-dance cruise, with a “Salute to 
Dm. Tom Long Wall. neservalons required. Broadway” revue, leaves at 7 p.m. from Rowes 
oe Sat., July 1st : | Tickets $30; call 723-7800. — A dinner-and- Wharf. Reservations required. Tickets $30 and 
aes From Antarctica GWAR dance cruise; with a “Salute to Broadway” $35; call 542-2974. Also see listings under 
Sot. July15 Reservations required. Tickets $30 and $35; call 
| BORDER PATROL | 
= 40 cat £4 Hall Plaza, Boston. Visitors vote for “The Best 
OILMEN Chowder in Boston '89.” Admission $6, $4 for 
RED BLISS children; call Boston Harborfest at 227-1528. 
July July 5th CONSTITUTION CUP REGATTA runs from 11 
| ANIMAL BAD JuJu HEDAMNED 
U RED WAGON Begins ave a ine Masconomer mich 
4 & SPECIAL GUEST Ouler Narbor. Ine even inciudes coMmpeuuons exit 51 off 1-95, Boxford. Sponsored by North 
HORNE Fri.. July 7th saturday duly22 among four classes of ocean-racing boats, with Shore Cyclists. Free; call (508) 927-2297. 
reas QE. Is THE JONESES HE ZULUS ; the silver Constitution Cup Trophy awarded to “SUMMER FITNESS SPECTACULAR,” featur- 
featuring from Francisco the overall winner. Cail the Boston Harborfest at 
1) Balcony: ice-cream-making, and a “clown school,” runs 
7) pt KE ROBILLARD ONE EYED JACKS BRUCE COCKBURN | from 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. on Georges Island, Boston | 
¥ and Lynn Heritage State Park. Boat fare $5; call 
iw 47 Clips MetroParks at 727-5359. 
‘ Samer “ANNUAL ANTIQUE AUTO RALLY” begins at 
noon at City Hall Plaza, Boston. Awards are 


| 
| 
| 


ST. PETER FIESTA concludes at St. Peter's Sq., 
Gloucester. A Mass in honor of St. Peter begins 
at 10 a.m., followed by a religious procession at 
11:45. The Blessing of the Fleet begins at 3 p.m. 
at the Fisherman's Stature on Stacey Boulevard. 
Sports events, including Seine Boat Races and a 
greasy pole contest, begin at 5 p.m. A concert by 
the Italian Colonial Band, followed by a fireworks 


Helicopter 
tours of Boston leave from 10 .m. to 6 p.m. from 
Long Wharf. Reservations required. ore 
call 723-7800. — Guided 
on seven islands are offered from 11 es 
at Harbor Islands State Park. 


HAL 
i 


and $24; call 542-2974. — Guided tours of 


8 


Games, 
treasure hunt, run from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. at the 
USS Constitution Museum, Charlestown Navy 
Yard. Admission $1 and $2, free for children 
under six. — Helicopter tours of Boston leave 
from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. from Long Wharf. 

. Tickets $30; call 


3 


AL 


and concludes with orations at 11 a.m. at Faneuil 
Hall. Free; call the Mayor's Office of Business 


to 5 p.m. Free; call 951-2690. 
BOSTON SKI AND SPORTS CLUB Fourth of July 
picnic, followed by a cruise to view the fireworks 


Reckless Abandon, leaves at 8 p.m. from the 
Boston. Reservations 


. Tickets $30; call 662-5443. 
“BEAT THE TIDE WALKING RACE,” a six-mile 
Circuit hike, begins at 10 a.m. 


sored by the North Shore Cyclists, begins at 9 
a.m. at the Proctor School, Rte. 97, Topsfield 
Center. Free; call (508) 927-2297. 


nig Tyler Terrace, Newton. Free; call 
-7130. 

OBSERVANCE OF CALVIN COOLIDGE’S 
BIRTHDAY begins at noon at the Village Green, 
Plymouth, VT. Call (802) 672-3389. 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE’S BIRTHDAY is 
celebrated from 9:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. at the 
House of Seven Gables, 54 Turner St., Salem. 
Call (508) 744-0991. 

BLACK REGIMENT MEMORIAL SERVICE 
begins at 9 a.m. at Patriot's Park, Rtes. 24 and 
114, Portsmouth, Ri. The First Rhode Island 
Regiment, made up of blacks and Native 
Americans, fought in the Battle of Rhode Island 
(1778). Cali (401) 847-3160. 

POLO MATCHES. See listing for Sun. 
“TAVERNA '89.” See listing for Sat. 

U.S. NAVY SHIPS. See listing for Sat. 
DIONYSUS IN ’89: A CELEBRATION OF BOS- 
TON. See listing for Fri. 


WEDNESDAY 


THE BENNINGTON PUPPETS perform The Thief 
of Bagdad at 2 p.m. at the Newton Centre 
, Centre St. and Tyler Terr., Newton. 
Free; call 552-7130. 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers a Lesbian Al-Anon 
meeting at 6:30 p.m., a discussion for lesbian 
survivors of sexual abuse at 7 p.m., a meeting of 
Healing Through Art for incest Survivors at 7 
p.m., and a writer's support group at 7:30 p.m., 
all at 46 Pleasant St.,-Gambridge. Free; call 
354-8807 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR WOMEN of- 
fers an open house at 7 p.m. at 971 Comm. Ave., 
Boston. Free; call 782-1056. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY OBSERVATORY’S OPEN 
HOUSE runs from 8 to 9 p.m. every Wed. at 705 
Comm. Ave., fifth floor, Boston. Free; call 
353-2630. 


by Centerpoint, 
begins at 6:30 p.m. at Winthrop Park, Freeman 
and ‘ . Admission $4; call 


The Rat - 
O'Briens - 


July 8 


July 9 


Bunratty’ s 


Harvard Avenue, Allston 
oncert Line 254-9804 
Clubline 254-9820 
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BROQKLINE 
Wed- sat 864-0400 WED-18+ 


SHAKER 
CELEBRATE YOUR 4TH 
WITH A BANG! 


Wed., July 5 
ROGER MILLER 


512 MASS. AVE. 
_CAMBRIDGE 
492-9545 


Wednesday. 
LAUGHING ACADEMY 


Saturday, July 8+ 2pm + All Age 


GORILLA BISCUITS BOLD 
IND OF CHANGE « NO OUTLE 


“THE FROGS ; 


Wednesday. July 26 
DECEPTION BAY 


in Beverly « 392 Cabot St.; Rte 1A 


(508) 927-7121 


15 min. on 128N + Exit 20S - 


Fri., June 30 
ROBIN LANE 
& THE CHARTBUSTERS 


+ Musicians invited 
if you come to play you don’t pay 


Thurs., July 6 
HARD ROCK/HEAVY 
METAL NIGHT 


July 7 
THE MIGHTY ¢ 


% EVERY WEDNESDAY IS NEW BAND NIGHT | 


exhibits. Free; call (508) 823-3303. a 
over Boston Harbor, begins at 10:30 a.m. at Mt. . = 
Ida College, Newton. Admission $8. for picnic, 
$34 for picnic and cruise; call 789-4070. 
CRUISE AND LOBSTERBAKE, with music by 7 
ALL THAT JAZZ | 
283-1601. SCOTT REICHARDT 
POLO MATCHES begin at3 p.m. today and Tues. —_registration required. Free; call 596-0395. GROUP 
Myopia Polo, Rte. 1A, BICYCLE RIDE TO MYSTERY LOCATION, spon- | 
free for children; call (508) ; CHECK? 
listing for Sat. 
f “TAVERNA '89.” See listing for Sat. CASTLE HILL INDEPENDENCE DAY CELEBRA- 
“COLONIAL CELEBRATION.” See listing for TION, featuring music, magicians, and fireworks, 
Sat. / begins at 3:30 p.m. at Castle Hill, ipswich. 
U.S. NAVY SHIPS. See listing for Sat. Reservations suggested. Admission $12, $5 for 
See listing for children; call (508) 356-7774. 
“KIDS MORNING,” featuring games, relay races, 
DIONYSUS IN A CELEBRATION OF BOS- and parades of ol carrages and uns 
listing from 10 a.m. to noon at the Newton Centre 
ANNUAL BOSTON HARBORFEST” runs 
through July 4 in downtown Boston. Today's | 
activities include the following. — “A Pirate 
Adventure,” cruise and treasure hunt for all Pi 
ages, leaves at 9:30 a.m. from Bay State 
tions required. Tickets $8; call 723-7800. — a a , 
from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. at the USS Constitution 
Museum, Charlestown Navy Yard. Admission $1 ee 
Fri., June 30 
| TH & THE WRECKAGE a 
Boston this weekend. For more information Sun., July 2 oh > Fe 
costume parade, floats, and bands, begin at _ THE APPARITIONS 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers a meeting for dis- DAS DAMEN 
abled women survivors of sexual abuse at UNTIL 2 AM 
p.m., a battered women’s support group at 7:30 THURSDAY BUFFALO TOM - PIT BULL 
p.m., and a Women's NA 12-Step meeting at 7:30 Tues, July 4 
p.m., all at 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; call WOMEN’S CENTER offers discussions for in- NEET 
U.S. NAVY SHIPS. See listing for Sat. 354-8807. STRAIGHT JACKET 
DIONYSUS IN '89: A CELEBRATION OF BOS- 
TON. S00 listing fr Fr. 
“8TH ANNUAL BOSTON HARBORFEST” con- of Mission Of Burma) 
cludes in downtown Boston. Today's activities “INCASE OF JEROME Thursday, July 13+ 18+ 
include the following. — “Turn Around Cruises” “FIRST FRIDAY CRUISIN’ NIGHTS,” a re- GOAT GOD en ae ie 
to view the 21-cannon salute by the USS creation of a ‘50s roller-skating car hop, runs 
Constitution leave at 9 a.m. fromthe A.C. Cruise from 5 to 11 p.m. at the Taunton Expo Center, Thurs., July 
Line (426-8419), Bay State Provincetown Rte. 44, Taunton. Prizes awarded for the best SIX FEET UNDER 
Cruises (723-7800), Boston Harbor Cruises costumes from the ‘50s and ‘60s. Admission $5; BAD SHIBUMI 
(227-4321), Mass Bay Lines (542-8000), and call (508) 880-3800. THE AMAZING MUD SHARK 
Spirit of Boston (542-2974). Call for ticket TENNIS ROUND ROBINS, sponsored by the 
Boston Ski and Sports Club, runs from 7 to 11 Fri., July 7 
: p.m. atthe Waltham Racquet Club, 249 Lexington 1 TONES pe 
St., Waltham. Admission $15; call 789-4070. ULULATORS 
ROCK AGAINST SEXISM holds an open meeting os 
at 7:30 p.m. in the basement of 464 Harrison ee 
Ave., Boston. Free; call 739-6566. 
Sun. at Buttonwood Park, New Bedtord. Free; 
CLASSICAL Party Band created by six of New 
Orchestra performs its traditional independence “GUITAR-FEST presents guitarist Nicholas | HARD ROCK/HEAVY 
Day concert, with a fireworks display, at8p.m.at  Goluses at 5 p.m. in Seully Hall, Boston the 60's and 70's. The Rolling Stones. . METAL NIGHT 
the Hatch Shell, Charles River Esplanade. Also Conservatory, 8 the Fenway, Boston. Tickets $7, “te pee ee ce. The Raaies. HERETIX | 
see listings under “Museums” and “Music” for $4 for students and seniors; call 536-6340. Fri., July 14 
information about Fourth of July events in MOHAWK TRAIL CONCERTS CHAMBER OR- Some Songs THE ZULUS 
Boston this weekend. For more information CHESTRA performs works by Corelli, Mozart, Ste Wit Re Stewart and The G 4 
about Harborfest events, call 227-1528. Britten, and Grieg at 8 p.m. at the Ashfield Town t's On y Rock & Roll - Th = Pini 
BOSTON Independence Day activities begin with Hall, Ashfield. Tickets $8 and $10; call (413) te in the f astiane - The Eag les A BOY’S WILL ¢ THE CROSBYS ¥ ro 3 % 
a flag-raising ceremony, with music by Shea’s 774-3690. The Whe 
Military Band, at 9 a.m. at City Hall Plaza. A GREAT WOODS EDUCATIONAL FORUM pres- VINCE SHAZAM & 
parade featuring Mayor Flynn, the Boston — ents the Vermeer String Quartet at 8 p.m. in Cole Gimme Some Lc iat Spencer. vis FOR NO ONE . 
Mounted Police, and the Lexington Minutemen Chapel, Wheaton College, E. Main St., Norton. -. JHE NOR’EASTERS Sat. July 15 
Bi begins at 9:45 a.m. at City Hall Plaza. Theparade Program includes Haydn's Quartet in E-flat BLUES JAM re) POSITIVE 
3 : stops at 10:15 a.m. at the Granary Burying Major (The Joke), Barték’s Quartet No. 2, and Co » ; 
: Ground, at 10:30 a.m. for the reading of the — Mendelssohn's Quartet No. 2. Tickets $10; call Galaxy ‘club Po A 
Declaration of independence at the State House, (508) 285-8391. toatures by Bale 
; opens with a concert at 8 p.m. in the Chapin Lange & The Blake 
and Cultural Development at 725-3911. Auditorium, Mount Holyoke College, South Deke - 
USS CONSTITUTION begins its annual tum- Hadley. Pianists Michael Adcock and Raymond The New 8 Tiny ae 
around cruise of Boston Harbor at 10 a.m. atthe Harvey, violinist Gregory Fulkerson, violist Eric : 
Charlestown Navy Yard, Charlestown. At noon, © Shumsky, and cellist Leopold Teraspulsky per- _ Joneses & Ulira @ Genuine Draft © 
Old Ironsides fires a 21-gun salute to the nation. form works by Schumann, Mozart, Biock, and 
3 An 18-cannon salute to the Commonwealth is  Dohnanyi. Tickets $8; call (413) 538-2590. Watch for : = 
then fired from the ramparts of Fort indepen- © BOWDOIN SUMMER MUSIC FESTIVAL opens BUNRATTY'S BATTLE OF THE BANDS ie ; 
dence on Castle Island. The ship is back at its with a concert of works by Schumann, Franck, Starting late July! ___ 
Charlestown berth and open to visitors from 2:30 Continued on page 28 
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Cab 


Wed 97.15, 6 Jal Thu 
7 Jul Fri 9 & lpm: $9.75; 8 Jul Sat 9 & lpm: $11.75 


THE FRANK MORGAN 
ARTET 


KING a 
Goodyear Tire 5: 
623-3050 


pm 


CONCERTIX 87 6-777 


"BIG BRUNCH 
ERA" 


each and every Sunday 
11 a.m. to 3 p.m. enjoy the 


BOCLE JAZZ TRIO 
and "The Biggest and Best 

Just $10.95 


5SDansterStreet Restaurrant 


Harvard Square 354-0636 


GREEN STREETS TATION 
Wednesday Night Jazz 


Wed., JulyS THE JOE COHN- 
GRAY SARGENT 
QUARTET 


Willow ‘Jazz Club 


699 Broadway. BalbSq., Som. 623 9874 
Concert Line 421 9333 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION THREE, 


_ The 1989 MetroParks Performing Arts Series 
at the Hatch Shell presents FREE 
SUNDAY JAZZ BRUNCH (12-2:00 PM) 


JULY2 LASZLO GARDONY QUARTET 

JULY 16 DAVID BOND QUARTET 

JULY 23 WHITE HEAT SWING ORCHESTRA 
JULY 30 MIKE METHENY 
AUG. 6 MATT JOHNSON ENSEMBLE 

AUG. 20 KRISTINE KEY 

AUG. 27 MAKOTO TAKENAKA 


also... MONDAY INTERNATIONAL DANCE 
: AND MUSIC 
TUESDAY COUNTRY MUSIC 
WEDNESDAY OLDIES 
THURSDAY SWING 
Pa FRIDAY FREE FRIDAY FLICKS 
SATURDAY CLASSICAI (evening) 
ETHNIC AND MUSIC 
FESTIVALS (afternoon) 
For Hatch Shell information, call the 
MDC PUBLIC INFORMATION OFFICE AT 727-5215. 


To ensure a safe time for wayne, there is er at 


ice. Please consult 
your newspaper fe 
No reserved seay 


Offi 


envelope tq the MDC- 
Boston MA. 


ic Information 
@2108, i 


JAZ. 


Sailing from the World Trade Canter 
at Pier 
Pre-boarding concerts at 6:30 & 8:30pm 
at The End of the World Cafe 


Friday, July 7 7:30 & 9:30: $14.50/$12.50/$10.50 


The New Black 
Eagle Jazz Band 


The White Heat 
Swing Orchestra 


at The End of the World Cafe: 
The Happy Feet Dance Orchestra 


Friday, July 14 7:30 & 9:30: $14.50/$12.50/$10.50 


er 
and the All Stars 


T.J. Wheeler 
and the Smokers 


at The End of the Worid Cafe: 
Peerless Blues Band 


TICKETS AT 
STIX: Tc KE 
INE CHARGES 


RMATION AT 


Concertix 876-7777 


can of food to the concert. 


Presents 
Grammy Award 
Winner 


DIANE 
SCHUUR 


in her only New 
appearance 


july 3,730 & 10:30 


evin Gibbs Trio 


Conference Center 
No. Falmouth, MA 


Advance tickets at Good 
Vibrations 

(Falmouth), Side One 
Records (Hyannis) & all 
Ticketmaster locations— 
787-8000 


TICK GN, ASTEA 


Continued from page 27 
and Brahms at 8 p.m. at the First Parish Church, 
next to Bowdoin 


Lenox. includes Mozart's Horn Quintet 


637-1600. 


Navy Yard, Charlestown. Free; call 
Boston Harbortest at 227-1528. 


of the Juilliard String Quartet, and pianist Gilbert 
Kalish at 2:30 p.m. in the Tanglewood Theatre, 
Lenox. Program includes Mozart's Oboe Quartet 
in F, Copland’s Sextet for Clarinet, Piano, and 
String Quartet, and Brahms's String Sextet No. 
2. Tickets $12.50-$18; call (413) 637-1600. 
CENTRAL MASS. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
performs an Independence Day concert, includ- 
ing a fireworks display, at 7:30 p.m. at institute 
Park, Worcester. Free; call (508) 754-1234. 

THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S STRING 
performs at 7:30 p.m. at the First 

Church, 690 Main St. (jct. of Rtes. eae 
Harwich Center. Donations accepted; call (508) 
432-1053. 

the Hatch Shell, Chaties River Esplanade, 
Boston. Free; call 727-5215. 

BOSTON POPS ORCHESTRA. See listing for 


Sat. 
BRIDGEWATER ANTIPHONAL BRASS SOCIE- 
TY. See listing for Sat. 


MONDAY 
BOSTON POPS ESPLANADE ORCHESTRA, 
conducted by Harry Ellis Dickson, performs at 8 


p.m. at the Hatch Shell, Charles River 
Esplanade, Boston. Free; call 727-5215. 


89 Easton St., Nantucket. Tickets $12, $10 for 
seniors, $8 for students; call (508) 228-6325. 


TUESDAY 


WEDNESDAY 


“BACH’S LUNCH” of Brahms’s 
Trio in B Major begins at 12:15 p.m. at the Longy 
School of Music, 27 Garden St., Cambridge. 


by Orlando di Lasso, Gydrgy Ligeti, and Paul 
Drayton. Tickets $19-$24, $8 for lawn seats; call 
(413) 637-1600. 

THE NEW HALLS’ QUADRILLE AND CONCERT 
BAND. See listing for Tues. 


: 


Picnicking 
mitted at 6:30 p.m. Tickets $16, $7 for dinner: 
(508) 281-5060. 

BAROQUE-FLUTIST KATHRYN 


POPULAR, ETC. 


FRIDAY 


AZTEC TWO-STEP performs at 7 p.m. at the 
Cochecho Falls Millworks courtyard, 421 Central 
Ave., Dover, NH. Donations weicome; call (603) 
742-2218. 

FLASH CADILLAC and the Continental Kids 
perform at 7:30 p.m. at City Hall Plaza, Boston. 
Free; call 725-3911. 

BON JOVI and Skid Row perform at 7:30 p.m. at 
the Great Woods Center for the Performing Arts, 
Mansfield. Tickets $17.50 and $19.50; call (508) 
339-2333. 

RANDY TRAVIS performs at 8 p.m. at the South 
Shore Music Circus, off Rte. 3A, Cohasset. 


at 8 p.m. at the Waterville Valley Ski Resort, Rte. 
49, Waterville Valley, NH. Tickets $20-$27; call 
(603) 236-4166. 

DAVID GOLDFINGER and Paul 

perform folk music at 8 p.m. at the Firehouse 
Multicultural Arts Center, 659 Centre St., Jamai- 
ca Plain. Tickets $5; call 524-3816. 

NRBQ performs aboard a three-hour Atlantic 
Events cruise, leaving at 8:30 p.m. from Bay 
State Cruises, 20 Long Wharf, Boston. Tickets 
$18; call 723-7800. 

PAT METHENY GROUP performs at 8:30 p.m. at 
the Berkshire ing Arts Center, 40 
Kemble St., Lenox. Tickets $18 and $20; call 
(413) 637-4718. 


b- THE NEW HALLS’ QUADAILLE AND CONCERT 
BOSTON POPS ORCHESTRA, conducted by THURSDAY 
phony Hall, 301 Mass. Ave., Boston. Program THE UNITARIAN-UNIVERSALIST CHOIR per- 
includes Tchaikovsky's Variations on a Rococo —_ forms African-American choral music at noon at 
. $9.50-$30; call 266-1200. Nantucket. Donation $3; call (508) 228-0738. 
- Boston Symphony Chamber Players, members perform at 6 o.m. every Thurs. at the Jamaica 
| lec pb 5 1r Franco of the Juilliard String Quartet, and pianist Gilbert Pond Bandstand, Boston. Picnicking permitted. 
7 Kalish at 8:30 p.m. in the Tanglewood Theatre, Free; call 725-4006. 
Every BOSTON POPS ESPLANADE ORCHESTRA, 
JAZZ JAM SESSION in E-flat and nis imet_ in conducted by Ronald priors at 8 
Copland’s Piano Variations and his Duo for Flute p.m. at the Hatch Charles 
REGATTABAR ON VACATION THE LOU SILVESTRI JAZ QUARTET H | and Piano. Tickets $12.50-$18; call (413) Esplanade, Boston. Free; call 727-5215. 
, by at 8:15 p.m. 
.  £¢ REBECCA PARRIS SATURDAY. the Rockport Opera House (off Rte. 1), Rock- 
8 port, ME. Program includes works by Puccini, 
STEVE MARVIN and Mendelssohn. Pre-concert lecture 
— . “GUITAR-FEST °89” presents Norwegian begins at 7 p.m. at the Maine Coast Artist's 
guitarist Olav Chris Henriksen at noon and Gallery, Russell Ave. Tickets $11; call (207) 
French guitarist Arnaud Dumond at 8 p.m. in 236-2823. - 
Sau 00 ‘ Seully Hall, Boston Conservatory, 8 the Fenway, © TANGLEWOOD presents a concert by the King's 
Boston. Tickets $7, $4 for students and seniors; Singers at 8:30 p.m. in the Tanglewood Theatre, a 
| call 536-6340. Lenox. “Sense and Nonsense” includes works 
U.S. AIR FORCE CONCERT BAND performs at 1 
; p.m. at the Hatch Shell, Charles River 
Esplanade, Boston. Free; call 727-5215. 
PORTLAND SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, con- 
Dam. at Pert Wileme Park. Cape Elzabeth, ME. 
| | p.m. at Fort Williams Park, Cape Elizabeth, ME. 
“independence Pops" program features works 
, by Copland, Rodgers, and Sousa, followed by a FRIDAY 
- fireworks display. Tickets $10, $8 for children 
JOHN DIERAC QUINTET ecm sae and seniors; call (207) 773-6128. ORGANIST ROSALIND MOHNSEN performs on 
Special Guests: Bob Moses , John Medesky & George ee BOSTON BAR ORCHESTRA, conducted by F. an 1897 Hutchins tracker organ at noon at the 
Marshall Wood, Grover Church, Lexington. Free; call 
Wed., July 12 TH ik 
’ JANE MILLER QUARTET gram includes works by Tchaikovsky, Ravel, PHILLIPS ACADEMY faculty musicians perform 
MOON UNIT namnental imate Wagner, Prokofiev, Webber, and Sousa. Free: works by Haydn and Brahms at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Wed., July 19 THE Bc Wad call 727-5215. Town Hall, Andover. Tickets $5; call (508) 
MG QUINTET THE FRINGE . TANGLEWOOD presents a concert bymembers 475-3400. 
o Teme PO of the Juilliard String Quartet and pianist Gilbert BOSTON POPS ESPLANADE ORCHESTRA, 
ae We serve food! — a ra. g____________| Kalish at 8:30 p.m. in the Tanglewood Theatre, conducted by Ronald Feldman, performs at 8 
Sn Wed - Sat 3-11pm - Sunday Brunch 12-6 pm MARK MAZOR QUARTET PO Lenox. Program includes Mozart's Divertimento p.m. at the Hatch Shell, Charles River 
JAMES WILLIAMS TRIO in E-flat and Brahms’s Piano Quartet No. 1. Esplanade, Boston. Free; call 727-5215. 
pe Tickets $12.50-$18; call (413) 637-1600. BOWDOIN SUMMER MUSIC FESTIVAL pres- 4 
; BOSTON POPS ORCHESTRA, conducted by ents works by Martinu, Dvofak, and Mozart at 8 
2 Harry Ellis Dickson, performs at 8 p.m. tonight —_p.m. at the First Parish Church, next to Bowdoin 
on P| and at 7:30 p.m. tomorrow at Symphony Hail, College, Brunswick, ME. Tickets $10; call (207) 
ote 301 Mass. Ave., Boston. Program includes 725-3322. 
Gershwin's Rhapsody in Blue, with pianist MUSICORDA SUMMER MUSIC FESTIVAL con- 
“a Martin Amiin. Tickets $9.50-$30; call 266-1200. art heains at 8 nm in the Chanin Auditorium 
ie BRIDGEWATER ANTIPHONAL BRASS SOCIE 
oe A service of the : . ee ee p.m. today and at 2 p.m. tomorrow at Pier One 
SUNDAY 
es ee TANGLEWOOD presents a concert by thd 
harpsichordist Peter Sykes perform works by 
Bach at 8 p.m. in Lindsey Chapel, First Church 
‘Simmer SHOW Congregational, 11 Garden St., Cambridge. 
; CASTLE HILL FESTIVAL presents piano 
Be “ / Barbara and Gehrhardt Sunrstedt at 8 p.m. in the 
Great House ballroom, off Rte. 1A, Ipswich. 
Program includes works by Liszt, Dvorak; Ravel, 
OPERA HOUSE $20; call (508) 356-4070. 
Ten ES LIVE OAK AND COMPANY presents a concert of ; 
Qh ay ¢ turdc Renaissance music, performed by singer and 
i a ) ; lutenist Frank Wallace, at 8 p.m. at the Friend's 
Meeting House, Longfellow Park, Cambridge. 
Tickets $8, $6 in advance; call 489-2468. 
wis ickets at the Opera House Box NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY'S Adult 
of The Huntington Ave., Boston. Free; call 262-1120. 
ay Boston Food Bank by bringing a NORTH COUNTRY CHAMBER PLAYERS per- 
e. forms an all-Mozart concert at 8 p.m. at the 
es Sugar Hill Meeting House, Rte. 117, Sugar Hill, 
+E: NH. Tickets $8, $2 for children; call (603) 
or TANGLEWOOD presents a concert by the 
oes HINGHAM WOODWIND QUARTET performs at Boston Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Seiji 
Ozawa, at 9 p.m. in the Tanglewood Theatre, 
aad the Common Man and E] Saién México, Saint- 
Sees Sans's Piano Concerto No. 2, with quest soloist 
= A prelude by members of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra and pianist Emanuel Ax begins at 7 
er U.S. AIR FORCE BAND OF NEW ENGLAND p.m. Tickets $11-$46, $8.50 for lawn seats; call 
ae performs at 1 p.m. at Faneuil Hall Marketplace, (413) 637-1600. 
Gee Boston. Free; call Boston Harboriest at 
227-1528. 
ae conducted by Harry Ellis Dickson, performs at 8 
p.m. at the Hatch Shell, Charles Rives 
a Esplanade, Boston. A fireworks display begins at fF 
9:30 p.m. Free; call 727-5215. 
THE NEW HALLS’ QUADRILLE AND CONCERT 
ee BAND performs a 19th-century American con- 
ote cert at 8 p.m. tonight at St. Peter's Church, 
om Weston; at 8 p.m. tomorrow at the Old North 
4 Church, Marblehead; and at 8 p.m. Thurs. at the 
E Church of St. John the Evangelist, Boston. 
& Sponsored by Summer Early Music Concerts. 
Tickets $9, $6 for students and seniors; call 
Opening Tickets $36; call 383-1400 
‘ 's Ca 
| | 
Park are sf ts ut ansportation. ORGANIST JAMES DAVID CHRISTIE performs 
at 12:15 p.m. at Mechanics Hall, 321 Main St., 
; Worcester. Donations welcomed; call (508) 
752-5608. 
? MASTERWORKS CHORALE presents an open 
* Schedules or com years Hatch Shell be picked up at the Admission $4; call 924-8073. 
Hatch Shell event ORGANIST DAVID R. HUNSBERGER performs 
Fora stamped works by Rheinberger, Buck, and Vierne at 8 
= 20 Somerset Street, a p.m. at the Methuen Memorial Music Hail, 192 . 
t tl Broadway, Methuen. Tickets $5, $1 for children; : 
“ call (508) 685-0693. 


NRBQ plays Friday on an Atlantic Events cruise. 


SATURDAY 


LESLEY GORE performs at approximately 4 


p.m., following the Annual Antique Auto Rally, at - 


City Hall Plaza, Boston. Free; call 725-3912. 
THE SOUTH SHORE MEN OF HARMONY per- 
_ forms barbershop songs at 6:30 p.m. at the 
Village Landing Marketplace, Rtes. 3A and 44, 
Plymouth. Free; call (508) 746-4600. 
PETE SEEGER AND ARLO GUTHRIE perform at 
7:30 p.m. at the Great Woods Center fos the 
ing Arts, Mansfield. Tickets $17.50 and 


-the Berkshire 
Kemble St., Lenox. Tickets $16 and $18; call 
(413) 637-4718. 

BOLCOM AND JOAN MORRIS per- 
form theater and cabaret songs at 8 p.m. at the 
Greenfield Second Congregational Church, 


ME. Sponsored by the Camden Shakespeare 
Company. Tickets $10, $6 for students; call (207) 


Casino, 69 Ocean Bivd., Hampton, NH. Tickets 
$14.50; call (603) 926-4300. 
JULIE ANDREWS. See listing for Sat. 


TUESDAY 


ORLEANS, RICK DANKO, and the Chili Brothers 
Band perform from noon to 5 p.m. at Prescott 
Park, Marcy St., exit 7 off |-95, Portsmouth, NH. 
Suggested donation $3; call (603) 436-2848. 
THE STEVENS BROTHERS perform ‘50s and 
"60s songs at 3 p.m. at the Village Landing 
Marketplace, Rites. 3A and 44, Plymouth. Free; 
call (508) 746-4600. 

THE BO WINIKER ORCHESTRA performs dance 


music, followed by a fireworks display, at 6 p.m. 
at Albemarie Field, Albemarle Rd., Newton. Free; 


6:30 p.m. at the Village Landing Marketplace, 
Rtes. 3A and 44, Plymouth. Free; call (508) 
746-4600. 

BORDER PATROL TRIO performs folk music at 
6:30 p.m. at the Fenway Rose Garden, Boston. 


Tanglewood, Lenox. The are open for 
picnicking at 2 p.m. Tickets $18 and $20.50, 
$8.50 for children; call (413) 637-1600. 


from Bay State Cruises, 20 Long Wharf, Boston. 
Tickets $16; call (617) 723-7800. 


LARRY GATLIN AND THE GATLIN BROTHERS . 


performs at 9 p.m. at Club Casino, 69 Ocean 
Bivd., Hampton, NH. Tickets $17.50; call (603) 


OETRY 
& PROSE 


WEDNESDAY 


p.m. Cranberry 
Plymouth. Free; call (508) 747-2350. 


the Town Square and Common, Norwood. 

KLEZAMIR, featuring Fraidy Katz, performs 
Hebrew, Yiddish, and Kiezmer music at 7 p.m. at 
-Phelps-Huntington House Museum, 
Dr., Hadley. Admission $4.50, $3.50 
for children; call (413) 584-4699. 


BAND perform at 9 p.m. at Club Casino, 69 
Ocean Bivd., Hampton, NH. Tickets $18.50; call 
(603) 926-4300. 


254-2054 


OTED BEST OF BOSTON 1984, 1985, 1986, 1987, 1988 - BOSTON MAGAZINE 


> 


TEL 


MIKE DONOVAN +1 pm 


969 COMMONWEALTH AVE. BOSTON 


ENEFITS 


hour Atlantic Events cruise, leaving at 8:30 p.m. 


FRIDAY 


AMESBURY EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION 
sponsors a one-man art show by Stephen Zardis 
from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. tomorrow at the Amesbury 
Town Hall, Amesbury. A preview reception 
begins at 7 p.m. tonight, also at the town hail. 
Proceeds from the sales of the abstract paint- 
ings will benefit AEFI, an organization dedicated 
to the private initiative for public education. Cail 
(508) 388-4603. 


River Esplanade, Boston. Tickets $15-$25; call 
523-1038. 


THURSDAY 


in 

Brookline, begins with a buffet at 7:30 p.m. at 
Play It Again Sam's, 1314 Comm. Ave., Brighton. 
Performers include ImprovBoston, Steve Burs- 
i , Matt 


i 


“SIMPLY THE BEST” CLAMBAKE, a benefit for 


267-6626 


Every Fri., 10 pm- ANGRY TUXEDOS & STAND UP 


Sat., July 1 8:45 & 11PM - DICK DOHERTY SHOW 
Remington's of Boston, 124 Boylston Street 


VAVLl 


Ho - Ho 


- Hee ? 


Host: Johnny Pizzi 
Fri., June 30 
TOM HAYES, BOB 
LAZARUS, BRUCE TEAL 


Coming: 
BOB SEIBEL 


anda 


ce at 321 Somerville Ave 
Union Squae. Somerville 


623-3050 


| 


Ha - Ha 


The Boston Phoenix 


Comedy Section 
every week. 


RICK 


OVERTON 


“The Tonight Show” 
“Late Night with David Letterman” 


CUTIERREZ 


“Late Night with David Letterman” 


COMEDY SHOWCASE 
RESERVATIONS. (617) 661-9887 


30 JFK ST. HARVARD SQUARE. CAMBRIDGE 


-BOSTON'S 


EDY CLUB 
Boston Globe Readers 


MELVIN 
Sun.. July 2at9p.m 
ARTIN’ 


Warrenton 


_ 482-0930 


6861 ‘O€ ‘SSYHL NOILOAS *XINZOHd NOLSOS 3SHL 


| discussed at 10:30 a.m. at the Fields Comer KIE FLYNN 
= Branch Library, 1520 Dorchester Ave., 
Dorchester. Free; call 436-2155. 
THURSDAY sunday JN post 
EE THE LEGION BAND performs patriotic songs at JEAN AUEL'S CLAN OF THE CAVE BEAR is Open Mike Nig Donald 
Branch Library, 500 Columbia Ad., Dorchester. George for the 5th 
Foe cl 060198. goon comedy 
Be SWBCN 
Sponsored by the New England Conservatory. July 5 : : 
Free; call 262-1120. Wednesday, SHOW 
PETE SEEGER AND ARLO GUTHRIE perform at ANTHONY CLARK 
with 
$20, $15 for lawn seats; call (508) 339-2333. THE “Street Report col i INS ee 
| JOHN McLAUGHLIN TRIO performs at 8 p.m. at ANNETTY > ALL 
\LKS JOE” STEVE re i 
| | THE NEW BOSTON IDEALS perform ragtime “SOUTH INDIAN MUSIC,” a lecture and de- WANES Hollywood Shute, 
Greenfield. Sponsored by Mohawk Trail Con- music at noon at the Summer St. pedestrian mall monstration by vocalist B. Rajam lyer, violinist Girls are Git You Suck. 
certs. Tickets $12 and $14; call (413) 774-3690. (between Filene’s and Jordan Marsh), Boston. Tara Anand, and mridangam-player V.N. , geen on HBO puneniine, rm yt" 9:30 pm eae 
TONY BENNETT performs at 8 p.m. at the — Free; call 482-2139. Prakash Rao, begins at 8 p.m. at the Longy “Roxanne, CONS: . 2 shows 7 - 
Waterville Valley Ski Resort, Rte. 49, Waterville © REBECCA PARRIS, with Eddie Higgins and Mike School of Music, 27 Garden St., Cambridge. at the Paradise ee 
Valley, NH. Tickets $20-$27; call (603) 236-4166. Monaghan, performs jazz at 6 p.m. at the Admission $5; call 876-0956. lest 
TAYLOR MADE performs aboard a three-hour Charles Square courtyard, Harvard Sq., Cam- rexat(fasren, 2a 
“Red, White and Blues Cruise”, leaving at 8:30 bridge. This is the first concert in “Bud Light's_§ ree 
gm rom Bay Ste 20 ong What, on te WEDNESDAY 
Boston. Tickets $25; call (617) 723-7800, 484-5151. <omsettinealsdiapiiiinlaiatcdieieiibtansictensiens ae 
ond THE BLUE HORIZON JAZZ BAND performs at7 “WHALES OF THE CAPE COD WATERS,” a talk 
Mon. and at 7:30 p.m. tomorrow at the South Water St. by biologist Charles “Stormy” Mayo, at He 
Tickets $37.50; call 383-1400. J.D., BILLY AND KEN perform oldies at7 p.m. at History, Rte. 6A, Brewster. Admission $3.50; call Dick Dahaxy oh 
performs at 11.a.m. at the inn. at Charlemont, LOTUS GENERAL MANAGER -Frank  ingari- 
Charlemont. Sponsored by Mohawk Trail Con- KOOL AND THE GANG perform at 8 p.m. at the discusses spreadsheet strategies and tech- Fe OE ARTI ae 
certs. Tickets $11, $9 for children; call (413) South Shore Music Circus, off Rte. 3A, nology at 7:30 p.m. at the monthly meeting of the 
774-3690. Cohasset. Tickets $25; call 383-1400. Boston Computer Society's IBM-PC Users 
j “FAMILY CONCERT OF AMERICAN MUSIC,” CHUCK MANGIONE performs at 8 p.m. at the Group, at. Mass. Bay Community College, | —¢ br ade 
sponsored by Mohawk Trail Concerts, begins at Cape Cod Melody Tent, W. Main St., Hyannis. Oakland St., Wellesley. Free; call 964-2547. 
3:30 p.m. at the Berkshire East Ski Area, Main Tickets $16 and $20; call (508) 775-9100. CHOREOGRAPHER DEBORAH HAY speaks at 
| Lodge, Charlemont. Performers include harmon- 7-30 p.m. at the Radcliffe Dance Studio, Harvard Franco ere. Here. 
ica-player Robert Bonfigiio and folk singers University, Cambridge. Free; call 495-5535. 
David Jones and John Roberts. Tickets $7; call THURSDAY DAVID BALTIMORE, a Nobel Prize winner, 
(413) 774-3690. —____________..._ discusses genetics and biomedical research at 7 : 
BOSTON HARBORFEST presents a concert by THE FAT CITY BAND performs dance music at6 —_p.m. in the Spingold Theater, Brandeis Univer- 
the White Heat Swing Orchstra, featuring music § p.m. in the Courtyard at Lafayette Place, sity, Waltham, Free; call 736-4200. 
from the ‘30s and ‘40s, at 4:30 p.m. at Rowes Downtown Crossing, Boston. Free; call i 
Wharf, Boston. Also, the Winiker Orchestra 542-7373. 
performs swing music at 6 p.m. at the John F. © SOUNDS OF YESTERDAY perform Big Band * | ee 
Kennedy Library, Dorchester. The libraryisopen music at 6:30 p.m. at the Village Landing : es 
~ free of charge between 5 and 8 p.m. Free; call © Marketplace, Rites. 3A and 44, Plymouth. Free; met eae 
227-1528. call (508) 746-4600. 
“REGGAE SUNSPLASH” begins at 5 p.m. atthe AREYTO TIPICO performs Puerto Rican music Entrar 
Great Woods Center for the Performing Arts, on traditional instruments at 7:30 p.m. at the “FREE PARKING ot Somerset Bank a pee Nees 2 ae ey 
Mansfield. Performers include Steel Pulse, Museum of Fine Arts courtyard, 465 Huntington e Be sy 
Sugar Minott, Marcia Griffiths, Half-Pint, Sophia = Ave., Boston. Bring a chair or blanket. Tickets Eee) 
host. Tickets $18.50, $15 for lawn seats; call children; call 267-9300, ext. 306. ae 
(508) 339-2333. RAY CHARLES performs at 8 p.m. at the Cape fF es 
SOUNDS OF YESTERDAY perform Big Band Cod Melody Tent, W. Main St, Hyannis. Tickets —___ See 
music at 6:30 p.m. at the Village Landing $20 and $26; call (508) 775-9100. . oe ae 
Marketplace, Rtes. 3A and 44, Plymouth. Free; © GREG ALLMAN AND THE MARSHALL TUCKER ese. 
RAY CHARLES and Rebecca Parris perform at 8 #1 i ae a 
p.m. at the North Shore Music Theatre, 62 
Dunham Rd., Beverly. Call (508) 922-8500 for ~ 
BOBBY SHORT performs at 8 p.m. at the 
Waterville Valley Ski Resort, Rte. 49, Waterville FRIDAY Fri. June 30 at 8. 108 11:30 p.m. 
Valley, NH. Tickets $20-$27; call (603) 236-4166. MELVIN GE! omic tov Roberta Fc 
JULIE ANDREWS. See listing for Sat. THE BAND THAT TIME FORGOT performs at 7 _ MELVIN GEORGE II — Rap. 
MONDAY come; call (603) 742-2218. AZTEC TWO-STEP, Eric Lilljequist, and Dean THE DO N SHOW: 
METROPOLITAN BRASS QUINTET per- Adrien perform a concert to benefit the homeless TONIGHT & T 
) THE BLUE HORIZON JAZZ BAND performs at forms at 7 p.m. at Depot Sq., Mass. Ave., in the Fitchburg area at 4 p.m. at the Oakmont OM’w re ey 
noon at City Hall Plaza, Boston. Free; call Arlington. Free; call (617) 862-2480. Regional High School, Westminster St., South ae x. " ars os. 
725-3911. RICK ASTLEY performs at 7:30 p.m. at the Great Ashburnham. Tickets $7, $1 for children; call ‘ MELVIN 
THE O’REILLYS perform irish music at 6:30 p.m. Woods Center for the Performing Arts, Mans- (508) 653-7861. 
at the Village Landing Marketplace, Rtes.3A and _—field. Tickets $17.50, $15 for iawn seats; call Mon. July3at830p.m 
44, Plymouth. Free; call (508) 746-4600. (508) 339-2333. OPER MIKE NIGHT! 
LES MISERABLES BRASS BAND performs at8 CABARET JAZZ BOAT leaves at 7:30 and 9:30 TUESDAY 
p.m. from Commonwealth Pier, Boston. TheNew 
Swing Orchestra perform aboard the cruise. A Fourth of July celebration from 4 p.m. to midnight eM veo HE GEORGE MACI a 
236-8011. pre-sail concert, with performers to be an- at its boathouse behind the Hatch Shell, Charles THE GEORC \ODONALI 
ROBERTA FLACK performs at 8 p.m. at the nounced, begins at 6:30 p.m. at the End of the Po lt ae eo. 
Waterville Valley Ski Resort, Rte. 49, Waterville World Café, World Trade Center. Tickets $12.50 
Valley, NH. Tickets $20-$27; call (603) 236-4166. and $14.50, $10.50 for Jazz Boat only; call THE KENNY ROGERSON SH et 
ARLO GUTHRIE peroms pm. at || iE KENT SHOW! 7 
BOBBY VINTON performs pm. Sou STEVE SWEENEY 
Tickets $22.50; call 383-1400. “COOL AID,” a evening of comedy to benefit 108 11:3 
MICHAEL ANDREW FRANK and Miriam perform aid nae E STEVE SWEENEY SHOW! 
and folk music at 8 p.m. at the Old (exclusively at Nick's) 
Cambridge Baptist Church, 1151 Mass. Ave., | 
Cambridge. Admission $5; cal 265-3929. NICKS 
: THE FOUR TOPS and Frankie Valli and the Four < 
i Seasons perform at 8 p.m. at the Cape Cod Graham, Rich Gustus, Don Priest, and Carl Yard. . COMEDY ar 
Melody Tent, W. Main St., Hyannis. Tickets $25 Tickets $12, $10 in advance; call 734-9358. 
and $32; call (508) 775-9100. 
: GERRY MULLIGAN performs at 8 p.m. at the the Lioyd Center for Environmental Studies, ee fs 
Waterville Valley Ski Resort, Rte. 49, Waterville takes place at Round Hill, South Dartmouth. The 
ee Valley, NH. Tickets $20-$27; call (603) 236-4166. meal is followed by dancing to the music of the _ a F 
O-POSITIVE and Tribe perform aboard a three- Leeman-Grace Band. Tickets $60; call (508) 
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Aubrey Beardsley’s How Four Queens Found Launcelot Sleeping, at Harvard’s Sackler Museum through July 9 


GALLERIES 


Admission to the following galleries is free, 
unless otherwise noted. In addition to the hours 
listed here, many galleries are open by appoint- 
ment. Galleries are generally closed on July 4. 


A.K.A. SKYLIGHT GALLERY (720-2855), 43 


Boening, 
Photographs by Susan Lapides. July 1-14: 


(266-3535), 476 Columbus Ave., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. Through July 


Congress 
St., Boston. Thurs.-Sun. noon-6 p.m. July 6-30: 
“Solid Gold Cerise,” a multi-media show by 
Cerise Group artists. Reception July 6, 6-8 p.m. 
ALIANZA (262-2385), 154 Newbury St., Boston. 
Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Aug. 12: raku 
vessels by Ed Risak. 
ALPHA GALLERY (536-4465), 121 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. July 6-Aug. 
18: group show. 
ARDEN GALLERY (247-0610), 286 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Fri. until 7 
p.m., Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Aug. 31: “New 
Images,” a group exhibition of sculpture and 


mixed-media paintings. 

ARTFUL HAND GALLERY (262-9601), 100 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Copley Place, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-7 p.m., Sat. until 6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Through July 24: “Lost and Found,” brooches 
made from found objects. 

ARTISTS FOUNDATION GALLERY AT 


CITYPLACE (227-2787), State Ti 
Bidg., Park Plaza, Boston. Mon., Wed., Fri. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m.; Thurs. 10 a.m.-8 p.m.; Sat. 11 a.m.-4 


p.m. Through July 22: “ 
multi-media 


THE ARTS CENTER (508-764-3341), 111 Main 
St., Southbridge. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. July 
1-30: “Voyage '89,” experiments in new media. 
ART TAP (864-7887), Porter Exchange Bidg., 
1815 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-8:30 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-7 p.m., Sun. noon-6 


clothing by artisans. 
BANK OF BOSTON (434-6314), 100 Federal St., 
36th floor, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9-11:30 a.m. and 


2-5 p.m. Through July 28: Chinese calligraphy by 
Liu Tian Wei. 


$3 requested. 
BROADMOOR WILDLIFE SANCTUARY 
(508-655-2296), 280 Eliot St. S. Natick. Tues.- 


Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through July 4: exhibit and sale of calligraphic 
works. 
BROMFIELD GALLERY (451-3605), 90 South St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
July 1: “Epiphanies, insights, and New Dis- 
coveries,” by Naava Piatka. in the Backspace 
through July 1: works on paper by Buzz Masters, 
Robert Morgan, Ellen Rounseville, and Sasha 
Chavchavadze. 

A BRUSH WITH HISTORY (508-459-7819), 256 
Market St., Lowell. Tues.-Sun. 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Through July 23: “On the Edge of White: The 
Brush Annual Spring Studio Artists’ Exhibition,” 


(876-0246), 
25R Lowell St., Cambridge. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.- 5 
p.m. Through Aug. 24: “A Summer Salon,” 
works in ceramics, fiber, photography, sculpture, 
and drawing. — University Place Gallery, 124 Mt. 
Auburn St., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-6 p.m., 


. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.-midnight, Sat. 1 
p.m.-1 a.m., Sun. 1-10 p.m. Through July 16: 
paintings, drawings, and prints by Robert Land- 


strom. 

CAMBRIDGE MULTICULTURAL ARTS CENTER 
(577-1400), 41 Second St., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 
11 am.-4 p.m. Through July 22: “Summer 
Solstice," works by local artists in various media. 


CHANDLER GALLERY (508-349-1620), Main 
and School Sts., Wellfleet. Daily 10 a.m.-7 p.m. 
Through June 30: “The Art of Printmaking,” a 
survey of printmaking techniques. July 1-14: 


Tremont St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. noon-5 p.m. 
Through June 30: “Essence Beyond Form,” a 
juried show exploring Chinese influence on non- 
Asian 


artists. 
CHOICES GALLERY (508-462-5577), 11 
Pleasant St., Newburyport. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 
p.m., Fri. until 8 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. July 5-30: 
“Found Metal Sculpture,” bird figures: by Bill 
Heise 


CHURCH OF THE NEW JERUSALEM 
(523-4575), 140 Bowdoin St., Boston. Tues.-Fri. 


CLARK Lincoin Station, 
Lincoin. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through July 
ited wall-hangings, and ceramics. 

CONCORD ART ASSOCIATION (369-2578), 37 
Lexington Rd., Concord. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-4:30 
p.m. Through July 15: “Interiors,” open competi- 
tion of multi-media works by local artists. 

COPLEY SOCIETY OF BOSTON (536-5049), 158 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through July 22: “Boston Scenes/617 Area 
Code,” with depictions of the city and nearby 
suburbs. 
COYOTE GALLERY (868-2807), 209 Concord 
Ave., Cambridge. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. 


and 7-9 pm., Tues.-Thurs., noon-4 p.m. Through 
July 20: “Forms in Fashion,” designer clothes by 
Edward J. Karl. 


DEPOT SQUARE ARTISTS (863-1597), 1837 

Mass. Ave., Lexington. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 

Through Aug. 19: multi-media show with works 
members. 


by 
DYANSEN GALLERY (262-4800), 132A Newbury 
St., Boston. Daily 10 a.m.-7 p.m, Through June 
30: sculpture and graphics by Yankel Ginzburg. 
July 1-31: sculpture and graphics by Charles 


Bragg. 
ECLIPSE SALON (247-6730), 216 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Through June 
30: paper collages by Diana Shank. 
88 ROOM (522-7782), 107 Brighton Ave., Aliston. 
Thurs.-Sat. noon-6 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through 
July 30: Second Annual Economy Show, with 
works for $100 or less. 
EMERSON UMBRELLA CENTER (371-0820), 40 
Stow St., Concord. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through July 14: “Diana Thayer Watlington 
Ruetenik: An Artist's Search for a Lifeline,” 
paintings depicting Bermudian and Native 
American cultures. 
ENTREE (338-8850), 274 Summer St., Boston. 
Mon.-Fri. 7:30 a.m.-4 p.m. Through June 30: 
photocoliages by Carole (Carol Goldfarb). 
GALLERIE FOTENE (437-0029), 215 Newbury 
St., Boston: Wed.-Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. Through 
July 8: “Summer in the City,” works by Jane 
Dahmen, Vincent Castaldi, and Anthony 
Tomaselli. 
GALLERY AT THE PIANO FACTORY (267-1537), 
791 Tremont St., Boston. Fri. 6-9 p.m., Sat. and 
Sun. 2-6 p.m. Through July 2: “Catharsis: Recent 
Paintings by Keith M. Washington.” 
GALLERY DV8 (262-2437), at Axis, 13 
Lansdowne St., Boston. Wed.-Sat. 10 p.m.-2 
a.m. Through July 10: “A Slice of Light,” 
paintings of dinosaurs by Janet Connors. 
GALLERY 400 (508-369-2578), 400 Fifth Ave., 
Waltham. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. gallery is 
. Through 


Aug. 15: 
GALLERY ON THE GREEN (861-6044), 1837 
Mass Ave, Lexington. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 


Through June 30: “Lighthouses of New Eng- 
land,” by J.F. Weiler; and “Water- 
colors of Cape Ann,” by S. Ohrvel Carison. July 
graphs by J.F. Weiler; “Watercolors of Cape 
by S. Ohrvel Carlson; and woodblock prints 
by Gillian Gatto. 

GENOVESE GALLERY (426-9738), 535 Albany 
St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
June 30: “Divergent Views,”’ a group show of 


HABITAT GALLERY (480-5050), 10 Juniper Rd., 
Beimont. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through July 5: 
by Selma S. Bromberg. . 
HARCUS GALLERY (262-4445), 210 South St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 9:30 a.m.-5:30 p,m. Through 
June 30: ‘Pat Steir: Water Paintings.” 
HOWARD KLINE GALLERY (508-546-7706), 150 
Upper Main St., Rockport: Sat. and Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Through Sept. 30: “Summer Show 89," water- 
colors, graphics, and large-scale acrylics with 
images of dancers, hearts, and lobster shells. 
HOWARD YEZERSKI GALLERY (426-8085), 186 
South St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.ff1.-5:30 p.m. 
July 7: paintings by John Tracey. 
HURST GALLERY (491-6888), 53 Mount Auburn 
St., Cambridge. Tues.-Sat. noon to 6 p.m., Thurs. 
until 8 p.m. Through July 31: “The Ariciént 
artifacts from present-day Arizond’ and New 
Mexico. 
KAJ! ASO STUDIO (247-1719), 40 St. Stephen 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. noon-5 p.m. Through July 
10: works in pastel by studio students. 
KINGSTON GALLERY (423-4113), 129 Kingston 
St., Boston. Wed.-Sun. noon-6 p.m. Through 


Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 


Through July 9: watercolors and oils by Anne 


NOSTALGIA FACTORY (236-8754), 324 New- 
bury St. Boston. Mon.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through June 30: “The Sky's The Limit,” ads 
exulting airline travel. July 1-31: “Wish You Were 


(277-0530), 1382 Beacon St., Brookline. Tues.- 


Community Center, 445 Central St., Stoughton. 
Mon.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-10 p.m., Fri. and Sun. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 1-5 p.m. Through July 14: 
“Ethnic Images in Advertising,” exhibit on 


PINCH POTTERY (413-586-4509), 179 Main St., 
Northampton. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. 
and Fri. until 9 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through 
July 2: “A Garden Party,” ceramics, glass, and 


Chestnut Hill. Mon.-Fri. 10 @.m.-9:30 p.m., Sat. 

10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through June 

30: jewelry by Lilly Fitzgerald. July 1-31: works by 
artists. 


gallery 
RANDALL BECK GALLERY (266-2475), 168 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9:30 a.m.-5:30 


| 
445 
\ / Through July 29: “The Colors of the Sea," large- 
- “us Gar > 
~ ‘ Sat. 10 am.-5 p.m: Through June 30:° oil 
paintings by Stuart Baron. 
¥ . Za Peterborough St, Boston. Wed.-Sat. noon-5 
FOVN AVE p.m. Through June 30: paintings by Lowel 
A Lag Vesch, Keith Brumberg, and Barbara Blackburn. 
SLEE PI NG, \ lax p.m. Through July 3: paintings, drawings, and 
MINGO GALLERY, (506-827-5964), 371 Cabot 
St, Beverly. Mon.-Sat. 9:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m, 
on ~, “ “Landscapes: Reflections of the Narrow Land,” Thurs. until 9 p.m. Through June 30: watercolors 
ie a group show. and ceramics by J. David Broudo. ‘ 
Attraction/Repulsion,”” a St, Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
an | with narrative and Through July 29: “Summertime,” with works by - 
é (413-584-7327), 17 New South St., Northampton. 
Terrell Mueller, with colored-pencil drawings by - 
ae Charles St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-6:30 p.m., James Groleau. 
ee Sat. noon-3 p.m. Through June 30: oil paintings 
and Michael and Pat 
“Precision Abstractions: Acrylics," by A (508-7: , 69A Ham- works empha he white 1-5 Through 
S be . Tues.-Sun. mn. @ on 
summer g 
ae 1-5 p.m. Through July 9: “From Rock to Canvas: 
Comes Emerging Aboriginal rt From Austral 
: BARBARA KRAKOW GALLERY (262-4490), 10 Paint, and Stone,” works by Kay Brown, William PERKINS GALLERY (341-2016), Striar Jewish 
Newbury St., Boston. ae 10 aos Harby, Kim Nielssen, and Lynn pre 
.m. 1-Aug. 30: “ : A Collection CAMBRIDGE BREWING COMP. 
portfolios published by the Hampshire and Portland Sts., Kendall Sq., 
Letter Edged in Black Press. 
Through July 21: recen’ paintings by James 
Ward Quinlan. 
BOSTON CENTER FOR THE ARTS (426-77 
mM. canvas , Ceramics 
by oe Through July 29: Passion for Life: Stories and Hanken, and steel sculpture by Fred Myers. 
— The Cyciorama, 539 Tremont St., Tues.-Sun. Folk Arts of Palestinian and Jewish Women.” DARTMOUTH GALLERY (508-999-0751), 400 
| 


p.m. Through July 28: “Alternative Surfaces: 
Artwork on Unconventional Objects by Gatery 


494 
m. Daily 11 am.-3 
Reception July 2, 5:30-8 p.m. 
ROBINSON ORANGE 


GALLERY (508-465-8769), New- 
buryport Art Assn., 65 Water St., Newburyport. 
Thurs.-Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through July 6: works by 
Lee Yeomans. July 7-13: works by Studio 4 


painters. 

SCITUATE ART ASSOCIATION (545-6150), 131 
Front St., Scituate Harbor. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. July 2-Aug. 4; “Scituate 


175 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-§:30 

p.m, Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through July 15: 

Ti 


18: ‘Margaret | 
THOMAS SEGAL GALLERY (292-0789), 207 
South St., Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 


Through June 30: “Wolf Kahn: Paintings and 
a 30: group show by gallery 


TRANSPORTATION BUILDING (973-7200), 10 
Park Plaza, 2nd floor, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-6 


VOSE GALLERIES (536-6176), 238 Newbury St., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-5:30 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-4 


WENGER GRAPIECS (596-4000, 174 


WORCESTER CENTER FOR CRAFTS 
Worcester. 


. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 


noon to § pm. “Exotic Tea Tasting 


Recipes.” Sat. from 11 a.m. to 2 p.m.: sail-rigging 
demonstrations. Sun. from 2 to 5 p.m.: colonial 


BROADMOOR WILDLIFE SANCTUARY 

(508-655-2296), 280 Eliot St., S. Natick. Tues.- 

Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 

Free. Through July 4: exhibit and sale of 


MUSEUM 
Gloucester. 


(508-896-3867), 
9:30 a.m.-4:30p.m., Sun. 12:30-4:30 p.m. Closed 
July 4. Admission $2.50, $1.50 for children six to 
14 $1. Field walks begin every Sun. at 2 p.m. July 
1-28: “Abstract Monotypes,” images of sealife 
by Pia Mackenzie. 
CAPE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
Rte. 6A, Dennis. Wed.-Fri. noon-5 p.m., Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Free. Through July 22: works on 
paper by Herman Maril. 
CHESTERWOOD (413-298-3579), Rte. 183, 
idge. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission 
$4.50, $1 for children. Summer estate of Daniel 
Chester French, sculptor of the Lincoln Mem- 
orial. July 1-Oct. 15: “Contemporary Sculpture at 
, Outdoor exhibition with works by 


(426-8855), Museum 
Wharf, 300 Congress St., Boston. Daily 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Fri. until 9 p.m. Admission $6, $5 for 
Children over two and seniors, $2 for one-year- 
olds, $1 for all Fri. after 5 p.m. Includes a climbing 


Through July 

1875-1885,” os and works on pape by Frank 
Duveneck and his 
DeCORDOVA MUSEUM ), Sandy Pond 
Rd., Lincoin. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and 
Sun., noon-5 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for students 
and seniors. Contemporary American art, with 
an emphasis on New England artists. Through 
Sept. 3: “10 Artists/10 Visions,” works by 


Collection,” featuring works by Andre Masson, 

Gyorgy Kepes, Hugh Townley, and Rick Harlow. 

Admission $3, $2 for children. — Sculpture Park, 

daily 8 a.m.-10 p.m.: works by Judith Brown, 

ee George Rickey, Mark di Suvero, 
and Alexander Liberman. 


ESSEX INSTITUTE (508-744-3390), 132 Essex 
St., Salem. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. and 
holidays 1-5 p.m. Admission $5, $4 for seniors, 
$2.50 for children. Gardens, historic houses, and 


FRENCH LIBRARY (288-4961), Marborough 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Wed. and 
Thurs. until 7 p.m. Through July 14: “tcono- 
graphic History of the French Revolution: Two 
} ot Pictures and Symbols of the 


PRUITLANDS MUSEUMS (508-456-3924), 102 
Prospect Hill Rd., Harvard. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Admission $5, $4.50 for seniors, $1 


= 


(566-1401), 280 the-Fenway, Boston. Tues. 
‘noon-6:30 p.m., ‘Wed.-Sun.,.noon-5 p.m, Ad- 
mission $5, $2.50 for students and seniors, free 
for children, free for all on Wed. Art collected by 
Gardner. 


Children. Open free of charge on July 2, 5-8 p.m. 
Free tours for seniors Wed. at 2:30 p.m. JFK 
memorabilia. Sun. at 6 p.m.: outdoor concert by 
the Winiker Orchestra. 

MILTON ART MUSEUM (696-1145), 44 Edge Hill 
Rd., Milton. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-2:30 p.m., Wed. 
6-8 p.m.. Admission $3, $2 for seniors, free for 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), 465 
Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Wed. until 10 p.m.; West Wing open Thurs. 


technologies. Through Sept. 10: “King Herod's 
Dream: Caesarea on the Sea," exhibition about a 
Mediterranean seaport which flourished from 22 
B.C. until the Crusades in the 13th century. 
Through Dec. 10: “Trapped in Time: Treasures 
of the Tar Pits,” exhibit of ice Age fossils. 


il 


i 


11 a.m. and 3:30 p.m., with a 7 p.m. show on Fri. 
only; Sat. at 11:30 a.m., 12:30, 2:30, and 3:30 
p.m.; Sun. at 12:30, 2:30, and 3:30 p.m. 

OF 


ARTISTS (442-8614), 300 Wainut Ave., Boston. 
Thurs.-Sun. 1-6 p.m., until 5 p.m. on June 30. 
Admission $1.25. Photography, painting, 
sculpture, and graphic arts relating to African- 


p.m.; Sun. and holidays 9 a.m.-7 p.m.; Wed. and 
Fri. 9 a.m.-8 p.m. Admission $7, $6 for students 
and seniors, $3.50 for children. includes ‘Stick 
Your Neck Out: A Closer Look at Turtles,” with a 


presented on Fri. at 12:45 and 3:45 p.m.; on Sat. 

and Sun. at 10 a.m., 12:45, and 3:45 p.m.; and on 
Mon. and Tues. at 10 a.m., 12:45, and 3 p.m. — 
“Water Works,” a program on conservation, 

begins on Sat. and Sun. at 11:15 a.m. and 2:15 
p.m. 


NeW ENGLAND QUILT MUSEUM 


p.m., Fri. 9 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 
1-4 p.m. Through July 6: “Turn-of-the-Century 
Curiosities.” 


NORMAN ROCKWELL MUSEUM 


well." Sat. and Sun.: “Art in the Yard,” an art 
show at the Old Corner House. + 

OLD NORTH CHURCH (523-6676), 193 Salem 
St., Boston. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Free. Built in 
1723, this'is the oldest church in Boston. Sun. at 


concert of patriotic songs. Tues. at noon: bell- 


ringing. 
OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE (482-6439), 310 
Washington St., Boston. Daily 9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $1.75 adults, $1.25 for seniors, 50¢ 


TY (720-1713), 206 Washington St., Boston. 
Sun. 11 ‘am.5 p.m. ‘Admission $1.25, 756 for 


ORCHARD HOUSE (369-4118), 399 Lexington 


door is the Pierce/Hichborn House, a Georgian 
brick building built circa 1711. Fri. and Mon. at 
2:30 p.m.: a walking tour of old Boston. 
Admission $1-$3. Sat. from 1 to 4 p.m. 


and silversmithing. 
PEABODY MUSEUM OF SALEM (508-745-1876), 
East india Sq., Salem. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. and holidays noon-5 p.m., Thurs. until 9 
p.m. Admission $4, $3 for students and seniors, 
$1 50 for children six to 16. Ongoing: the largest 


(603-675-2175), off Rte. 12A, Cornish, 
8:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Free. The art, home 


p.m. Thurs. until 7 p.m. Free. Through July 31: 
“Water Works,” landscape paintings by Prilla 
ith Brackett 


Smith , 

SOUTHERN VERMONT ART 
(802-362-1405), West Rd., Manchester, 
Tues. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-5 


Botany Trai features 67 varieties of Vermont 


LIBRARY MUREUNS AS- 
SOCIATION (413-739-3871), 220 State St., 
Springfield. — George Walter Vincent Smith Art 
Museum, Tues.-Sun., noon-5 p.m. Through July 
16: works by Olivia Wilson and Marion Miller. 
“Oriental Rugs from the Smith 

— Springfield Science Museum, 
noon-5 p.m. July 16: 


“Tools,” a participatory exhibition 

USS CONSTITUTION MUSEUM (426-1812), 
Charlestown Navy Yard, Boston. Daily 9 a.m.-5 
p.m. Admission $2, $1.50 for seniors, $1 for 
children six to 16. Ongoing: “Command Center," 
computer-simulated voyage. Historians roam 
the Yard in authentic costumes and entertain 
enactment of an 1912 Charlestown town meeting 
Wed. through Sun. at 11:30 a.m. and 3:30 p.m. 
Also, “A Promise of Permanency,’’ exhibit about 
the US Constitution, on view next to “Old 
lronsides.'’ Sat. from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m.: treasure 
hunt for prizes. 
WADSWORTH ATHENEUM (203-278-2670), 600 
Main St., Hartford, CT. Tues.-Sun. 11 a.m.-5 
p.m. Admission $3, $1.50 for students and 
seniors, free for children. Free ali day Thurs. and 
11 a.m.-1 p.m. on Sat. Ongoing: “The Art of 
Making Art,” with objects that are meant to be 


Unbearable Being. 


WHISTLER HOUSE MUSEUM OF ART 


“Inspired by Lowell,” a juried exhibition 
of ee prints, drawings, and photographs 
focusing on the city of Lowel. 27: 


Motherhood,” 


Salisbury St., Worcester. Tues.-Fri. 10 am.-4 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Closed 
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through July 30: ““Squiggles and Stripes,” works a research library. Also includes the Gardner- marine painting and drawing collection in the US; ro) a 
demonstrating the use of lines. In the Back Pingree House, a restored 1804 Federal galleries devoted to porcelains, lacquerware, _ tod on 
Space through Aug. 20: works by Cameron townhouse designed by Samuel Mcintire. ivory, furniture, and silver of the China Trade; a 
Shaw. Through Nov. 5: “Cabinet Work of All Kinds: and “Tribal Style: Selections from the African ae 
CAHOON MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ART Federal Furniture from the Essex Institute Sat. at8:30and 10 Collection.” 
(508-428-7581), 4676 Falmouth Rd., Cotuit. Collection,” chairs, desks, and tables made New Age and jazz musi PLIMOTH PLANTATION (746-1622), Rte. 3A, . ae 
; Wed.-Sun. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Free. between 1790 and 1820. p.m. Plymouth. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $12, $8 im 
Through July 30: “Along the Water's Edge,” FITCHBURG ART MUSEUM (508-345-4207), — Omni for children; admission to Mayflower i!) $5, $3.25 af 
; A St., Studio 35, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. —_19th- and 20th-century paintings of the New Merriam Parkway, for children; combination ticket $15, $10 for be 
Through June 30: “Collage,” group show England coast; and works in porcelain by Diane —_a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. children. Re-creation of 17th-century Pilgrim 2a 
including works by Man Ray, Jean Arp, and Heart. for students. Through village and Wampanoag Settlement. in the a 
Florence Henri. CAPE ANN HISTORICAL P| dren's Art Exhibition. Shelby Cullom Davis Galleries: “Recreating the ake 
(508-283-0455), 27 Pleasant St., tumes from the Past’ and “Style and Structure: 17th-century 
Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $3, $1.50 Chinese imperial Court Furniture at Plimoth Plantation.” Sun. and Wed. ; 
for students and seniors, free for children. Dynasty (1844-1911); “The at 2 p.m.: nature walks begin at the Visitor 
American decorative arts and furnishings, period © contemporary paintings; ‘ Center. Thurs. at 12:30 p.m.: the wedding of iz 
i house built in 1804, paintings and drawings by photographs by Ota Richter Julianna Morton and Manasses Kempton. 2 
Fitz Hugh Lane. Through July 22: “The Sculpture PORTLAND MUSEUM OF ART (207-775-6148), 7 : 
[ of Walker Hancock,” including portraits of four to 14 and seniors. “Cosmoscope: A Congress Sq., Portland, ME. Tues.- Sat. 10 : 
, historical figures and studies of the human form Planetarium Magazine” begins Mon.-Fri. at 1:30 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. until 9 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. : 
in such works as Bough Bender and Fallen p.m.; Sat. and Sun. at 1:30 and 4:30 p.m. “The Closed July 4. Admission $3.50, $2.50 for 
artists. Reception July 2, 2-5 p.m. Boxer. H+ Factor” begins Mon. at 11 a.m., Tues.-Fri. at studentsiand seniors, $1 for children, free Thurs. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS (266-1810), CAPE COD MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY after 5 p.m. Through July 16, “Italy Real and 
“The Rise and Fall of Taste,” a 
Larz Anderson Park, 15 Newton St., Brookline. “Perspectives: Lisa Allen,” contemporary draw- 
SOUTH SHORE ART CENTER (383-9548), 119 children. Collections of 19th-century art and Wed.-Sun., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4, $2 _ ings and paintings by the New Mexico artist; and 7 
Ripley Rd., Cohasset. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., historical items. Through July 31: “Cephas students and seniors. Ongoing: “Putting Ameri- watercolors by Winslow Homer, from 1873 to 2 
Thompson and Family: Portraits 1806-1874." can Wheels: New England Paves the Way.” 1897. Through Aug. 20: “Skowhegan ‘89, i 
Through Dec. 17: “Surviving in Our Midst,” NATIONAL CENTER FOR AFRO-AMERICAN works by faculty at the Skowhegan School of oe 
watercolors by Kenneth Everett. Thurs. at 7:30 Painting and Sculpture; and “Walt Kuhn: Paint- = 
; p.m.: free outdoor concert by the Concord Band. ings, Drawings, Prints." July 7-Sept. 10: “images Se 
GORE PLACE (894-2798), 52 Gore Place, of Lighthouses,” including works by Edward ‘ 
Waltham. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 2-5 Hopper and John Marin. 
p.m. Admission $4, $3 for seniors, $2 for PROVINCETOWN ART ASSOCIATION AND MU- 
children. Mansion with American, European, and Orisa," featuring photographs by Reginald L. SEUM (508-487-1750), 460 Commercial St., ; 
Oriental antiques. Through Nov. 15: “Collecting Jackson and folk art from Brazil. Provincetown. Daily noon-4 p.m., and Fri. 
Sculpture in Early America,” exhibit including © NEW ENGLAND AQUARIUM (742-8870), Central through Sun. 7-10 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for 
p.m. Through July 7: Division of Capital Planning —_33 artists works by Horatio Greenough, J.A. Houdon, Wharf, Boston. Mon., Tues., and Thurs.9.a.m.-6 students and seniors. Through July 10: “Mem- , 
and Operations 1988 Design Awards Exhibit. Louisa Lander, and the Skinner Brothers. bers’ Juried ll." Reception June 23, 8 p.m. - 
29 NEWBURY STREET (536-0290), 29 Newbury HERITAGE PLANTATION OF SANDWICH Through July 11: “Marion C. Hawthorne: 2 
St., Boston. Daily 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m., Fri. and (508-888-3300), Pine and Grove Sts. (off Rte. Gouaches and Watercolors.” Through July 12: * 
Set. une sierigRe. Through June 30: woke by 130), Sandwich. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission “The Assembled image: Collage and Construc- 
Nancy Mindich. $7, $6 for seniors, $3 for children. includes turtle hatchery, a 12-foot fossil, and ababy sea tion.” Through July 23: “Printmakers and 5. 
VAULT GALLERY (722-7076), 1 Boston Place, sculpture, a Japanese house, a comic-strip- antique cars, military equipment, art collections, turtle tank; “Rivers of the Americas,” with Provincetown.” a 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8:30: a.m.-4:30 p.m. Through — making station, and art by local children reflect- and a working windmill. animals from the Amazon and Connecticut SAINT-GAUDENS NATIONAL HISTORIC SITE oe 
July 12: “Visions West,” works selected by the _ing their ideas on the future. ‘From Timeto Time: HIGGINS ARMORY MUSEUM (508-853-6015), _ Rivers; the Caribbean Coral Reef tank, a four- IH. Daily rahe 
Cowboy Artists of America Museum in Kerrville, Celebrating 75 Years at Our House” features a — 100 Barber Ave., Worcester. Tues.-Fri.9 a.m.-4 _story exhibit with a green moray ee! and a nurse , Studios, eee 
Texas. depiction of a Cambodian household in contem- —_p.m., Sat. and Sun., noon-4 p.m. Admission $4, shark; and, the ecology-oriented “Boston ugustus ee 
Po porary Boston. July 1-31: “Arts Inside Out" $2.75 for seniors and children. Through Sept. 10: Harbor: The Place, the Problem, the Pian.” Daily  Saint-Gaudens. Through July 15: sculpture and aa 
features large-scale, outdoor sculptures and “The Man of Steel,” objects collected by dolphin and sea-lion shows aboard the Dis- drawings by Michael Gitlin. Sun. at 2 p.m.: as 
p.m. Through Aug. 30: “A Woman's View,” an exploratory workshops as follows. Mon. at 2. museum founder John Woodman Higgins. - ipipgeit, concert by the New England Brass Quintet. ee 
— exhibit of oil paintings by female artists, com- p.m. and Wed. at 1 p.m.: “Air and Water HULL LIFESAVING MUSEUM (925-5433), 1117 SHELBURNE MUSEUM (802-985-3344), Rte. 7, gale 
memorating the 100th anniversary of the Na- Patterns.” Thurs. at 1 p.m.: “Wind Wall." Fri.the  Nantasket Ave., Hull. Sat. and Sun. noon-5 p.m. Shelburne, VT. Daily. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission alien 
5 q i i 7th at 1 p.m.: “Sounds Around,” about hi-tech Admission $2, $1 for children. Restored 1889 $12, $4 for children six through 17. Americana 5 
music. Free with museum admission. lifesaving station and museum of South Shore museum, with maritime artifacts, folk and de- a 
CLARK ART INSTITUTE (413-458-9545), 225 maritime history. featuring exhibits on Boston corative arts, and textile exhibits. Includes 37 Brees 
Sun. noon-5:30 p.m. Through June 30: “Playful South St., Williamstown. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 — Harbor shipwrecks. period houses and historic buildings on 45 ee 
People,” works by Japanese artist Yuji p.m. Free. Through July 2: “The Ari of Mono- INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART landscaped acres. Tues.: “Old Time Farm Day,” Se ik 
Hiratsuka and Dutch artist Thom De Jung. July —_ type.” Through Aug. 6: “‘Lartigue: Panoramas of (266-5152), 955 Boylston St., Boston. Wed. and (508-452-4207), 256 Market St., Lowell. Tues.- a 19th-century-style Independence Day celebra- ee 
1-31: “Foreign Trips,” works by Japanese artist the Twenties,” photographs collected by the © Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs.-Sat. 11..m.-8p.m. Sat. 10 a.m.-4_p.m., Sun. noon-4 p.m. Admission __ tion, with horse-drawn wagon rides, an oxen pull, “as 
Ryo Hei and English artist Whittle. Friends of Jacques-Henry Lartique. Through Admission $4, $3 for students, $1.50 for children $2, $1 for children over 12 and seniors. Includes and baseball with “traditional rules" (there is no pe 
Aug. 27: “A Romance with Realism: The Art of and seniors, free Thurs. after § p.m. Through —_specially-commissioned pieces by New England such thing as a foul ball). cate 
Po Jean-Baptiste Carpeaux,” 19th-century July 16: “Boston Now and Boston Accent” quilt artists, antique quilts, and donations from SOMERVILLE MUSEUM (666-9810), Central St. oe 
Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Tues. and Thurs. until8 sculpture; and “ ‘Neath the Shadow of the Hills’: includes works in glass and clay by local artists; members of New England Quilters Guild. 
p.m. Through July 29: “Young Americans 1968," Townscapes and Landscapes of Williamstown.” —_a site-specific installation by Mark Rakatansky; © Through July 9: “Breaking New Ground,” a 
group show organized by the American Craft CODMAN HOUSE, (259-8843), Codman Ad., off literary readings, films, videos, and music. in juried exhibit of contemporary quilts. 
j Council, featuring sculpture, jewelry, furniture, Rte. 117, Lincoln. Wed.-Sun. noon-5 p.m.Closed the ICA Video Gallery: “Mediated issues: NEW ENGLAND SPORTS MUSEUM (787-7678), se 
wearable art, and home accessories. July 4. Admission $3, $1.50 for children. Tours © Women, Myth, and Sexuality,” a program of 1175 Soldiers Field Rd., Boston. Wed.-Sat. 10 Bees 
ZOE GALLERY (536-6800), 207 Newbury St, given on the hour. Home of the de- videos screened continuously. a.m.-6.p.m., Sun. noon-6 p.m. Admission $2, $1 \ Poe 
; Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through July —corator/architect Ogden Codman Jr., displaying ISABELLA STEWART GARDNER MUSEUM for children over five, free for seniors. interactive pie 
15: works by Shelley Weiss and Darryl Zeltzer. architectural features of Georgian, Federal, videos, large-screen TV, vintage rowing ma- Ad On Wee fOr Crmurer 
Victorian, and Classical Revival periods. chines, video library and displays. Ongoing: “75 mansion on the slopes of Mount Equinox houses Sela 
; COMMONWEALTH MUSEUM (727-9268), Years of Fenway Park Memories," “New Eng- _a collection of paintings, sculpure, photographs ns he 
Massachusetts Archives Bidg., 220 Morrissey land Champions, 1859-Present,” and Armand ee 
MUSEUMS Bivd., Dorchester. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 9 LeMontagne’s sculpture of Larry Bird. Sepiae. 
a.m.-4 p.m. Free. Through Aug. 31: “Creating. JOHN F. KENNEDY LIBRARY (929-4539), Co. NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 414 fhe ; 
Community: The African Experience in Massa- —lumbia Point, Dorchester. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
tee chusetts,” exhibit on black communities, includ- Admission $3.50, $2 for seniors, free for 
press. weekend. ing Plymouth's Parting Ways, New Bedford's 
seppng out ° maritime and Cape Verdean settlements, and 
ART COMPLEX MUSEUM (934-6634), 189 Alden Springfield's St. John's Church. ee 
St., Duxbury. Wed.-Sun. 1-4 p.m. Free. Through COMPUTER MUSEUM (423-6758), 300 Con- (413-298-4239), Main St., Stockbridge. Daily 10 
July 30: “New England Baskets '89,”" a juried gress St., Boston. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. until a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4, $1 for children. 
exhibition. July 7-Sept. 17: juried selection of 9 p.m. Admission $5, $4 for students and Through Aug. 31: “From Settlement to Main 
paintings by New England Watercolor Society — seniors, free for chikiren under five, half price for Street USA: Stockbridge 1739-1989."" Through er 
artists. all Fri, 5-9 p.m. Tours Sat. and Sun. at 1:30 and 3 Jan., 1990: “One Nation indivisible? Images of vee 
BENNINGTON MUSEUM (802-447-1571), W. p.m. Robot shows and computer-animated films . Black Americans: 1934-1967, by Norman Rock- sea te 
Main St., Bennington, VT presented daily. Includes “Smart Machines,” a holography exhibit and American and European 
Admission $4.50, $3.50 for students and seniors, collection of robots and interactive computers; paintings. Through July 21: “Body Parts,” ose 
free for children. Through Dec. 22: ‘Long May it “The Honeywell Animals,” sculptures made abstract photography by Stephen Margarite. es 
Wave: The American Flag, 1791-1960,” featuring from computer components; and historical © Through Sept. 21: “100 Years of Music Ma- aa 
17 rare and unusual examples of the flag. Also, exhibits. Through Sept. 5: “Computer Art in chines," antique music boxes from around the Ae Sh, 
‘works by Anna Mary Robertson ("Grandma") Context: SIGGRAPH ‘89 Art Show,” featuring 11 a.m.: Independence Day service; at noon: ee 
Moses, paintings of Vermont landscapes, de- two-dimensional works, kinetic sculpture, and bell-ringing in the old English style; at 4 p.m.: (pis 
Corative arts and historical artifacts dating to the animation. Sat.-Tues.: “The Computer Anima- ose 
18th century, pressed and blown glassworks, tion Show," a 90-minute program, runs con- Bn es 
and a collection of Bennington pottery. Fri. the tinuously from 10:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. and Fri. until 10 p.m. Admission $6,$5 on Thurs. i 
Tth-Sun. the 9th: annual antiques show. CUSTOM HOUSE MARITIME MUSEUM and Fri. after 5 p.m., $5 for seniors, free for ay 
BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400, 366), (508-462-8681), 25 Water St, Newburyport. children, free for all on Sat. until noon. Tours for i) 
Copley Square, Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 pm., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Ad- the visually-impaired available by reservation. for children. Ongoing: “in Prayer and Protest: pas 
p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Closed July 4. in — mission $2, $1 for adults. Through June 30:  Tues.-Fri.: introductory walks through all collec- Old South Meeting House Remembers.” Sat. at ier 
; the South Gallery through Aug. 31: “The “Establishing the Nation,” exhibit marking the tions begin at 11 a.m. and 2.p.m.; “Painting and 2 p.m.: re-enactment of an 18th-century town Py ane 
Fitzgeralds and the Kennedys,” a photographic _ bicentennial of the US Coast Guard. July 1-31: Decorative Arts Walk”: begins at noon; “Asian, meeting, with a debate about the hated 1773 Tea ay 
a exhibition. in the Rare Books Department “World War li and Vietnam,” exhibit on the role Egyptian, and Classical Walk" begins at 1 p.m. Tax. eet 
through July 10: “Lafayette: A French and — of the Coast Guard. Through Sept. 4: black-and- Sat. introductory walks begin at 11 a.m and 1:30 STATE HOUSE/THE BOSTONIAN SOCIE- touched by visitors. Through Aug. 27: “Gardens “i sk 
American Hero,” an exhibition of portraits and white photographs of lighthouses, by Susan p.m. Introductory walk in Spanish begins at of Delight: A Masterpiece of English Beadwork." hs 
manuscripts from the French Revolution. In the Brown. Through fall, 1990: “The Constant 11:30 a.m. the first Sat. of the month. Exhibits Through Sept. 3: “An American Sampler: Folk ae 
Cheverus Room through July 5: “Boston's Watch: Newburyport and the Coast Guard." include the Tenshin-en, an authentic Japanese Art from the Shelburne Museum.” Sat. at 7:30 oe 
Public Parks: The Tradition Continues.” In the DANFORTH MUSEUM OF ART (508-620-0050), garden. Through July 9: “The Gods Delight: The , ; p.m.: Spellbound. Thurs. at 5:30 p.m.: The 
Access Center for Disabled People through July 123 Union Ave., Framingham. Wed.-Fri. | Human Figure in Classical Bronze," featuring Revolutionary War artifacts, paintings, prints, 
6: “The Eye and the Voice,” paintings, pottery, noon-4:30 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. Greek, Etruscan, and Roman statuettes. wood carvings, and ship models. 
and other works by students in the Cotting Admission $3, $2 for students and seniors, free Through July 16: “Daumier: An Epoch Ob- OLD STURBRIDGE VILLAGE (508-347-3362), ee 
, School and in Lesley College's Threshold for children. Ongoing: “Masks: Making Faces,” served," 19th-century prints by Honoré te. 20, Sturbridge. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Ad- _p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Closed July 4. Admission $2, eka 
Program. in the Koussevitzky Room and South an exhibition on ancient and ethnic masks and = Daumier. Through Sept. 3: “The Human Figure mission $12, $6 for children six to 15. Re- $1.50 seniors, 75¢ for children over six. Doll 
Gallery through Aug. 31: “The Esplanade: 50 contemporary works; paintings from the per- in Early Greek Art,” including objects from the creation of 1830s New England town. includes collection and 17th-century house. Through 
Years of Musical Enjoyment.” manent collection, including works by Gilbert 10th to the Sth centuries B.C. tavern sign exhibit; J. Cheney Wells Clock Sept. 3: “Doll Fantasies: Current Artists in 
BOSTON TEA PARTY SHIP AND MUSEUM Stuart and by Bierstadt; “Contemporary Photo- © — Gallery talks are free with museum admission. _ Gallery; the Emerson Bixby House, 19th-century rr : 
(338-1773), Congress Street Bridge, Boston. graphs from the Permanent Collection,” includ- Wed. at 6 p.m.: “The Great Collectors of Asian home of a blacksmith. Through Dec. 31: “Visiting 
Daily 9 a.m.-7 p.m. Admission $3.75, $2.75 for ing works by Olivia Parker, Kari Baden, and Art,” by Miriam Braverman. and Other Social Enjoyments,”’ exploration of (508-452-7641), 243 Worthen St., Lowell. Tues.- 
x children five to 12. Replica of the Beaver, one of James Weinstein; and “19th-Century European MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HERITAGE 19th-century leisure activities. Through Dec. 31: | Sun. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. Closed July 2-4. Admission _ 
i three ships involved in the famous uprising, and —_Prints from the Museum Collection,” with works (861-6559), 33 Marrett Rd., Lexington. Mon.-Sat. “To Build a House,” exhibit on the construction $2, free for children. The Whistler family arrived 
q from by Tissot, Braquemond, Rops, and Legros. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Free. Through in 1834, and young James spent his first three 
E and Aug. 13: “Portraits from industry: Charles Yessel i years here. The permanent collection includes 
of Westinghouse,” photographs of workers ata  Rd., Concord. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Sun. 4 
Westinghouse plant in the 1920s. Through Oct. _1-4:30 p.m. Admission $3.50, $3 for students and 
T ; M.. 15: “Scipio Lodge: A Time Capsule of Free- seniors, $2 for children. Home of Louisa May 
18th-century entertainment by the Middlesex masonry," photographs and Freemason and Amos Bronson Alcott. Narrated tours daily. 
; County Volunteers. Tues. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m.: artifacts. Through Feb. 25: “Turn of the Cen- PAUL REVERE HOUSE (523-2338), 19 North Sq., 
e Toa Tastin e tury,” exhibition on immigration and the reform Boston. Daily 9:30 a.m.-4:15 p.m. Admission : 
MUSEUM OF SCIENCE (723-2500), Science children. Restored 17th-century house owned by pe 
contemporary New England artists. Also, Park, Boston. Daily9a.m.-5p.m.,Fri.untii9p.m. Revere during the War for independence. Next 
“Abstractions: Selections from the Permanent § Admission $6, $4 for children four to 14 and 
Calligrapmic works seniors. Includes a sun lab, theater of electricity July 4. Admission $3.50, $2 for students and 
BROCKTON ART MUSEUM (508-588-6000), 455 (with indoor thunder-and-lightning shows daily), seniors, free for children. The museum includes 
Oak St., Brockton. Tues.-Sun. noon-5 p.m., and live animals. Through Aug. 27: ‘'3-D: A Look an extensive collection of Asian art in its 
Thurs. until 9 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for children, in Depth,” exhibit on optical and electronic Chinese, Japanese, indian, and Islamic galleries. ‘ : ; 
free on Thurs. after 5 p.m. and all day on Sat.. New acquisitions include Korean ceramics from ; 
: Through Aug. 20: “Common Roots/Diverse the 5th and 6th centuries. Through July 30: “An 
Objectives: Rhode Island School of Design intimate Look at Netherlandish Painting.” 
Alumni in Boston.” Through Aug. 31, 1990: Through Aug. 6: “‘Brucke: German Expressionist 
“Motif and Meaning: Neoclassical Decorative Prints from the Granvil and Marcia Specks 
Arts in America.” in the Children's Gallery Continued on page 32 
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(266-1386), 731 Harrison Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 
9 a.m.-5 p.m. July 1-Sept. 30: color photographs 


ing works by Olivia Parker, Kari Baden, and 
James Weinstein. 

GALLERY AT CORNERSTONE (890-3773), 123 
Second Ave., Waltham. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Aug. 2: photographs depicting 
Jamaican life, by David Taylor, and photographs 
of graffiti, by Didi Sokolin. 

LEVENTHAL: 


-SIDMAN JEWISH COMMUNITY 
CENTER (965-7410), 333 Nahanton St., Newton 
Centre. — Starr Gallery, Sun. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Mon.-Thurs. 10.4.m.-4 p.m. (Tues. and Wed. also 
6-9 p.m), Fri. 10'a.m.-2 p.m. Through Aug. 6: 


MILTON ART MUSEUM (696-1145), 44 Edge Hill 
Rd., Milton. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-2:30 p.m., Wed. 


Edgerton's invention of the strobe light. 
MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HERITAGE 
(861-6559), 33 Marrett Rd., Lexington. Mon.-Sat. 


10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Free. Through 
Aug. 13: “Portraits from industry: Charles Yessel 
of Westinghouse,’ photographs of workers at a 
Westinghouse plant in the 1920s. Through Oct. 
15: “Scipio Lodge: A Time Capsule of Free- 


masonry,” and Freemason 
artifacts. See complete listing under 


NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
(437-1868), 537 Comm. Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 
a.m.-4 p.m. Through Sept. 1: student exhibition. 
RADCLIFFE COLLEGE i i 


Library 
(495-8647), 3 James St., Cambridge. Mon.-Wed. 


ages of the Third World: Vietnam, Arab Israel, 
and Mexico” and “To Dwell Is to: Garden,” 
showing gardeners at work in inner-city Boston. 
ROBERT KLEIN GALLERY (482-8188), 207 
South St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
July 5 through Aug. 30: new works by Anton 
Grassl, Robert Richfield, and Silvia Taccani. 
SOMERVILLE HOSPITAL (666-4400), 230 High- 
land Ave., Somerville. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. 
July 1-28: “To the Limit,” photographs in 
conjunction with the Museum of Science film on 
athletes. 

SPECTRUM COLOR LABS (426-0222), 337 
Summer St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-10 
p.m., Sat. $ am.-5 p.m. Through July 31: 
photographs of Syria, by Derrill Bazzy. 

UMASS MEDICAL CENTER 55 
Lake Ave. North, Worcester. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 


tion.” 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE (413-597-2429), off Rie. 2, 
Willamstown. Museum of Art, Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Oct. 8: “Black 
Photographers Bear Witness: 100 Years of 
Social Protest.”” 


SCHOOLS & 
UNIVERSITIES 


BABSON COLLEGE, Horn Library (239-4473), 
Babson Pk., . Mon.-Fri. noon-2 p.m., 
Sun. 2-4 p.m. Through Aug. 10: sculpture by 
Judith Morton. : 

BOSTON COLLEGE, the Gallery (552-8587), 127 
1-5 p.m. Through Aug. 31: works by graduating 
studio-art majors. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY, Mugar Memorial Library 
(353-3696), 771 Comm. Ave., Boston. Mon.- 


Thurs. 8 a.m.-11 p.m., Fri. and Sat. 8 a.m.-5 p.m., - 


Sun. 10 a.m.-11 p.m. Through Aug. 31: ‘The 


BOWDOIN COLLEGE, Walker 
(207-725-3275), Brunswick, ME. Tues.-Sat. 
a.m.-8 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Closed July 4. 
includes American portraits from the Colonial 


ME. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-noon and 1-4 p.m., Sun. 
2-4:30 p.m. Through July 30; “In the Garden,” 
collection. 


Revere. 
FRAMINGHAM STATE COLLEGE 


(524-1718), the Arborway, Jamaica Plain. Open 
daily from dawn to dusk. First arboretum in North 
America, with more than 6500 species of plants 


daily, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Sept. 18: “Gardens 
and Glasshouses, " watercolors and oils by 
Tamara Elizabeth Krendel. 

— Arthur M. Sackler Museum (495-9400), 485 
Broadway; Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Closed 
July 4. Admission $3 (includes admission to Fogg 
Museum), $1.50 for students and seniors, free 


The Rape of the Lock, and Oscar Wilde's version 
of Salome. Through Aug. 20: “Objects from the 
— Fogg Art Museum (495-2397), 32 Quincy St; 
Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Closed July 4. 
Admission $3 (includes admission to Sackler 


Museum of Comparative Zoology 

24 Oxford St.; Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 
1-4:30 p.m. Closed July 4. Admission $2, $1.50 
for students and seniors, 50¢ for children five to 
15, free to all Sat. 9-11 a.m. Ongoing; “Feed the 
Birds,” exhibition on bird feeders. 

— Schlesinger Library, 1st and 4th Floors, 3 
James St.; Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Aug. 
31: “Still Not Satisfied,” photographs on feminist 


in inner-city Boston. 


— Semitic Museum (495-3123), 6 Divinity Ave.; . 


Sun.-Fri. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Closed July 4. Admission 
$2, $1 for students and seniors. Through July 9: 
“A Visual Testimony: Judaica From the Vatican 
Library,” manuscripts produced by Jewish 
scholars between the 8th and 18th centuries. 
Through Sept. 30: “Points of View: 150 Years of 
Photography in the Middle East.” 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 


OF , Cambridge. 

— Compton Gallery (253-4444), 77 Mass. Ave.; 
Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Sept. 15: 
“Stopping Time,” 


Ave.; Mon.-Sun. 9 a.m.-10 p.m. Drawings and 
photographs by yacht designer George Owen, 
and “Half Models in Naval Architecture and Ship 


922-8222), Dunham Road, Beverly. Mon.-Fri. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. July 6-29: 


Providence, Ri. Wed.-Sat. noon-5 p.m. Ad- 

mission $1. Through Aug. 19: “Treasures on 

Paper: Drawings and Watercolors from the 
Collection 


YALE CENTER FOR BRITISH ART 
(203-432-2800), 1080 Chapel! St., New Haven, 
CT. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. 
Closed July 4. Aug. 20: ““Shopkeepers 
Commerce,” book illustrations of 19th- 


hy 


‘ 


July 4th, 8:00 PM 


EXCLUSIVELY ON 


WCRB 102.5 FM 


Join WCRB 102.5 FM and host Mary Ann Nichols 
as we present John Williams and the 
Boston Pops Esplanade Orchestra— Live 


¥ DYNATECH @ 


from the Hatch Shell. 


Brought to you by: 


THE WESTIN HOTEL 
Copley Place Boston 


| "Continued from page 31 ; Glory of France," letters by Napoleon Muséum), $1.50 for students and seniors, free Madrid,” drawings by students at the Univérsity 
Collection.” Through Aug. 13: “Recent Acquisi- Bonaparte, Maurice Ravel, Sarah Bernhardt, and- —_ for children, free to all Sat. morning. Through _ of Madrid School of Architecture. Through Aug. 
tions: Works on Paper,” including’ works by other famous French natives; and an exhibiton July 16; “Drawings into Print: Studies and 6: “Getting to the Surface: Mathematics of Soap 
Manet, Renoir, Degas, and Marin; Japanese violin virtuoso Albert Spalding (open Mon.-Fri.9 Reflections,” a exhibit using Works by Jacques —_ Film and Bubbles,” computer-generated images. 
= prints and drawings; anid 19th- and 20th-century a.m,-5 p.m. only). Through Sept: exhibit on — Calllot, Eugéne Delacroix, and others to de- MONTSERRAT COLLEGE OF ART (508- 
humorist Robert Benchiey. monstrate how original drawings can be 
p.m.: German Station- duplicated as prints. 
master's Wife (1977). Tickets $3.50 at 7 p.m., “Museums — Graduate School of Design (495-9340), Gund “Young Local Talent,” a multi-media group 
free with museum admission at 2 p.m. Hall Gallery, 48 Quincy St; Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 — show. Reception July 6, 6-8 p.m. 
: p.m., Sat. and Sun. noon-5 p.m. Free. Through NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF ART AND 
: and Federal periods, works by Winslow Homer, § June 30: drawings and models by graduating DESIGN, Gallery 28 (536-0383), 28 Newbury St., a 
and. Greek and Roman artifacts. The Peary- students. Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. 8 a.m.-5 
PHOTOGRAPHY MacMillan Arctic Museum and Arctic Studies p.m. Through July 4: “Site Seeing,” large-scale 
9 a.m.-9 p.m., Thurs. and Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Center, located in Hubbard Hall, contains drawings and prints by Susan Schmidt. July 6- 7 i 
———— Through Aug. 31: “Still Not Satisfied,” photo- artifacts from northern explorations and objects Aug. 1: recent paintings by Jennifer Moses. 
ANOTHER SEASON (367-0880), 97 Mt. Vernon —_ graphs on feminist activism, by Ellen Shub and _from Eskimo culture. Through Sept. 3: “Stories Reception July 6, 6-9 p.m. 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sun. noon to 2 p.m. and 6-9 Marilyn Humphries. Through Jan. 30, 1990: to Tell: The Narrative Impulse in Contemporary RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
p.m., Mon. 6-9 p.m.-Through Aug. 1: “Instant photographs by Hansi Durlach, including “Im- New England Folk Art.” (401-331-3511), Museum of Art, 224 Benefit St., \ 
Karma,” color photographs by Stephen Bastide. BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY, Rose Art Museum \ 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. July 
ings ftom the Permanent Colecton," inching aciviam, by Elen Shub and Marlyn Humphves 
by Roger Keating. contemporary American paintings. and “Every Stitch a Memory,” needlepoint works —_ braridt, Van Dyck, and Degas. Through Aug. 26: 
. BEAULIEU ART RESOURCES (864-0775), 426 COLBY COLLEGE (207-872-3228), Waterville, in memory of the Holocaust, by Netty Vanderpol. “Words and Pictures: Three Decades of Il- 
Broadway, Cambridge. Wed.-Fri. noon-7 p.m., Through Jan. 30, 1990: photographs by Hansi _lustrated Children’s Books.” July 7-Aug. 26: 
Sat. and Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through July 30: “The Durlach, including “Images of the Third World: ‘From Bastille to Beaubourg: Two Centuries of . 
Nude in Photography.” Vietnam, Arab Israel, and Mexico” and “To French Art from the Permanent Collection,” 
CLARK ART INSTITUTE (413-458-9545), 225 Sept. 4: sculpture and woodcuts by Joel Shapiro. Dwell Is to Garden," showing gardeners at work 
South St., Williamstown. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 2008 COLLEGE, of 
p.m. Through Aug. 6: “'Lartigue: Panoramas of 2900), Hanover, NH. Tues., Fri., pe 
the Twenties,” photographs collected by the Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. until 8-p.m. Through 
Friends of Jacques-Henry Lartique. Aug. 20: “‘New England Silver at Dartmouth: A 
DANFORTH MUSEUM OF ART (508-620-0050), Tribute to Frank L. Harrington, Class of 1924,” 
123 Union Ave., Framingham. Wed.-Fri. featuring works in silver by Jeremiah Dummer 
Aamision $3 $2 or students and seniors, foe 
Admission $3, $2 for students and seniors, free 
graphs Permanent Collection,”’ includ- Working People Consulting Doctor: College Center, Framingham. Fenway, Boston. 
: mt Photographs from the Farm Security Administra- | Mon-Fri. 9 a.m.-4.p.m. Through July 3: “Pioneers Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through July 7: works 
F iy in Education 1839-1989,” a commemoration of by the summer-school faculty. 
the college's sesquicentennial. UMASS MEDICAL CENTER (508-856-2297), 55 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY and RADCLIFFE COL- Lake Ave. North, Worcester. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 
LEGE, Cambridge. documenting Harold E. Edgerton's invention of — p.m. Through July 5: “Primary Care in the 1930s- 
— Amold Arboretum of Harvard University the strobe light. Working People Consulting the Doctor: 56 
— Hart Nautical Galleries (253-4444), 77 Mass. 
om tion.” July 7-Aug. 29: landscapes and 
age on 265 acres. Maps available for self-guided WILLIAMS COLLEGE (413-597-2429), off Rte. 2, 
etek outdoor tours. Hunnewell Visitor Center open : Willamstown. Museum of Art, Mon.-Sat. 10 
— List Visual Arts Center (253-4680), 20 Ames —_a.m.-5p.m. Sun. 1-5.p.m. Ongoing: ‘‘Wallworks,” 
Pee. “The Holy Land Then and Now,” 19th-century St.; Mon.-Fri. noon-6 p.m., Sat.and Sun. 1-5p.m. _ site-specific works by Sol LeWitt. Through Sept. 
ip sais photographs by Maison Bonfils and 20th-century Through July 2: “Beverly Pepper: An Auto- 3: “American Modernism: Art 1900-1945,” 
biography in Form,” contemporary sculpture; featuring works by Thomas Hart Benton, Geor- 
Re a “Erik Bulatov: Paintings 1971-1988," a survey of gia O'Keefe, and Thomas Stella. Through Oct. 1: 
oe work by the Soviet artist; and “James Coleman: ‘Stitching Memories: African-American Story 
ei 6-8 p.m.. Admission $3, $2 for seniors, free for Inspection,” a slide-tape installation examining Quilts.” Through Oct. 8: “Black Photographers 
Ee students. Through July 21: “Body Parts,” for children, free to all Sat. moring. 485 — the crime-romance genre and the authenticity of © Bear Witness: 100 Years of Social Protest.” é 
oes abstract photography by Stephen Margarite. Broadway. Through July 9: “Aubrey Beardsley, photographs. - Through Oct. 29: "Selections: Six Contemporary 
la MIT, Compton Gallery (253-4444), 77 Mass. 1872-1898," including illustrations for Vojpone, © — MIT Museum (253-4444), 265 Mass. Ave.; African-American Artists.” : 
as Ave., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and Sun. noon-4 
EP Through Sept. 15: “Stopping Time,” photo- p.m. Closed July 4, Donation $2. Ongoing: light 
sea graphs and memorabilia documenting Harold E. sculptures by Bill Parker, geometric sculptures 
Re by Morton C. Bradley, Jr., and a holography 
one Pe PO exhibit. Through July 2: Korean ink paintings by 
as ee Chung Shin Lee. Through July 9: “Graphic century urban life. 
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PLAY 


compiled by Bill Marx 


rhe Boys Next Door: 


AIN’T MISBEHAVIN’. This Tony-award 
winning round-up of songs by Thomas 
“Fats'’ Waller includes “Honeysuckle 
Rose”’ and ‘It’s a Sin to Tell a Lie.”’ At the 
North Shore Music Theatre, Dunham Road, 
Beverly (508-922-8500); through July 1. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday, 
with a 2 p.m. matinee on Saturday. Tix $19 
to $25: 

AMI THE ONLY STAR IN YOUR HEAVEN. 
An evening of three one-acters that ‘‘ex- 
plore the adolescent ‘path to sexual and 
emotional maturity."’ The plays include This 
Property is Condemned, Tennessee 
‘Williams's tale of two 13-year-olds talking 
along some railroad tracks; Am / Biue, Beth 
Henley’s sweet comedy about a preppy 
=college freshman taken in by a 16-year-old 
‘zany; and The Love Falker, Deborah Pryor's 
gothic cat fight between two sisters. 
‘Presented by the Harvard-Radclitfe Sum- 
*mer Theater at the Loeb Drama Center 
Experimental Theatre, 64 Brattie Street, 
Cambridge (495-4597). through July 15. 
Curtain is at 8:30 p.m. Tuesday through 
Sunday, with a matinee at 5 p.m. on 
Saturday. Tix $8; $5 for students and 
semors 

AS YOU LIKE IT. The Pinebank Kettlebow! 
stands in for the Forest of Arden in this 
outdoor staging of Shakespeare’s bucolic 
comedy The production, directed by David 
Moid, kicks off the Open Door Theatre's 
15th season At the Open Door Theatre, 
Jamaica Pond Park, the Jamaicaway, 
Boston (524-4007), through July 15. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through 
Saturday. Tix $8. (See review in this issue.) 
4M BAILEY. On the 20th anniversary of 
Judy Gariand’s death, singer/illusionist Jim 
Bailey impersonates the superstar for an 
entire evening..Presented by Ciub Cabaret 
at the Club Café, 209 Columbus Avenue, 
Boston (536-0972), through July 2. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. Friday through Sunday, with 
a 6 p.m. performance on Saturday. Tix $18 
to $20. 

THE. BOYS NEXT DOOR. The Trinity 
Repertory Company's acclaimed produc- 
tion of Tom Griffin's comedy returns. It's the 
moving story of four mentally handicapped 
men who have to learn how to get by 
outside hospital walls. Direction is by David 
Wheeler, and most of the original cast 
members, including Trinity stalwarts Peter 
Gerety and Cynthia Strickland, are also 
back. At Trinity Repertory Company, 201 
Washington Street, Providence, Rhode 
Island (401-351-4242), through July 9. 
Curtain‘is at 7 p.m. on Tuesday, at 8 p.m. 
Wednesday through Friday, at 5 and 9 p.m. 
on Saturday, and at 2 and 7 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $20 to $28. 

BRILLIANT TRACES. New England 
premiere of Cindy Lou Johnson's Alaska- 
set play about “snowbound soulmates 
grappling with intimacy in the wake of loss."” 
The play enjoyed a successful run last 
season at New York's Circle Rep. Presented 
by Wellfleet Harbor Actors’ Theatre, Town 
Pier, Wellfleet (508-349-6835), through 
July 23. Curtain is at’8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Sunday. Tix $10. 

BROADWAY BOUND. The final chapter in 
Neil Simon's autobiographical trilogy has 
the writer's fast-talking alter ego trying to 
break into radio comedy writing. At the 
North Shore Music Theatre, Dunham Road, 
Beverly (508-922-8500), July 6 through 
29. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through 
Saturday. with a 2 p.m. matinee on 
Saturday. Tix $19 to $25 

CANDIDE. Tony-nominated director Larry 
Carpenter, who staged last season's hugely 
successful Anima/ Crackers, presides over 


this overproduced and over-arch musical 
version of Voltaire’s Classic 18th-century 
Satire on optimism. The show's music, by 
Leonard Bernstein, and its lyrics, by poet 
Richard Wilbur, remain sprightly and 
sophisticated. And singing actor Stephen 


Hanan, playing Voltaire and Dr. Pangloss © 


among others, gives a performance you 
want to lick the icing off of. But Hugh 
Wheeler's book (which replaced a more 
high-minded and heavy-handed one by 
Lilian Hellman) is cutesy and belabored, 
and Carpenter has staged the piece as if his 
tongue were surgically implanted in his 
cheek. Presented by the Huntington 
Theatre Company at the Boston University 
Theatre, 264 Huntington Avenue, Boston 
(266-3913) , through July 2. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. on Friday and Saturday; with matinees 
at 2 p.m. on Saturday and Sunday. Tix $13 
to $28. 
CHICAGO. Kander and Ebb’s sharp-edged 
musical about the rowdy honky-tonk days 
of the Windy City. Set in the 1920s, the 
show centers on. showgirl Roxy Hart, who's 
accused of murder; original staging was by 
Bob Fosse. At the Zeiterion Theatre, 684 
Purchase Street, New Bedford 
(508-994-2900) , July 6 through 8. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. on Thursday and Saturday, with 
matinees at 2 p.m. on Friday and Saturday. 
Tix $12 to $21; $2 discounts for students 
and seniors 
CLOUD NINE. Britisher Cary! Churchill's 
delightfully surrealistic take on the evolution 
of sexual roles and mores jumps from 19th- 
century colonial Africa to contemporary 
London. At the Unicorn Theatre, Berkshire 
Theatre Festival, Stockbridge 
(413-298-5576), July 4 through 29. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Saturday. 
Tix $10. 
DANCE TO THE MUSIC. A rock-and-roll 
fantasy musical conceived, directed, and 
choreographed by Tommy DeFranzt. The 
show ‘‘portrays the sound and events which 
shaped the mid-to-late '60s; it's a dynamic 
retrospective of a time which profoundly 
affected the consciousness of the world 
today."’ At the Berkshire Public Theatre, 30 
Union Street, Pittsfield (413-445-4631), in 
repertory through September 1. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Wednesday through Friday. Tix 
$11 to $16. 
Participation murder mystery’’ with ersatz- 
tropical dinner, from the same folks who 
brought you Death and Taxes. This one 
requires you to determine the fate of the 
on an ili-fated plane bound for 
the fictional isie of T’Angelique that has, 
after crashing into a mountain, huried its 
human cargo into a place called ‘‘Aimost 
Heaven.”’ Your job is to help the Ricardo 
Montalban-esque maitre d' determine 
which of the characters is really the Devil 
trying to pearly-gate-crash Heaven. At 
Mystery Café, 738 Massachusetts Avenue. 
Cambridge (262-1826), indefinitely. Cur- 
tain is at 7:30 p.m. on Thursday and Friday, 
at 6 and 9 p.m. on Saturday, and at 6 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $24 to $28 (includes meal) . 
DIONYSUS IN '89. An adaptation of 
Euripides’s The Bacchae, “‘with music that 
reflects the rhythm of New Orleans jazz and 
other Afro-Caribbean sources."’ A chorus of 
40 students from Boston high schools will 
perform with a professional cast. Presented 
by the Marble Theatre at the Parkman 
Bandstand, Boston Common (269-5055) , 
through July 3. Curtain is at 8:30 p.m. Friday 
through Monday. Free. 
FORBIDDEN BROADWAY 1969. At its 
best, this musical send-up of the Great 
White Way is as lusciously wicked as Eve's 


apple. Better make that William Tell's apple, 
considering the slings and arrows in it. But in 
this new edition of the long-running com- 


mercial-theater spoof, director/lyricist 
Gerard Alessandrini has let fly some clinkers 
from his quiver, notably in the long-in-the- 
toothless ‘‘Forbidden Hollywood"’ section 
that dominates the second act. Fortunately, 
the-intricate Les Misérables parody that 
brings down the first act — not to mention 
the house — remains worth the whistle. As 
usual, the Forbidden Broadway cast are 
competent, brassy, and quicker in and out 
of their clothes than a speeding strumpet. 
At the Terrace Room, Boston Park Plaza 
Hotel, 64 Arlington Street, Boston 
(357-8384), indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Tuesday through Friday, at 7 and 10 
p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 and 6 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $16.50 to $24.50 

HEAVEN CAN WAIT. A stage version of 
the vintage story, most recently made into a 
Warren Beatty film, about an angel who 
goots up. At the American Stage Festival, 
Route 13 North, Milford, New Hampshire 
(603-673-7515) , through July 8. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Saturday and 
at 7 p.m. on Sunday, with matinees at 
2 p.m. on Wednesday and Sunday. Tix 
$16 to $20; discounts for students and 


seniors 
HENRY IV. Shakespeare's epic tale of 
Prince Hal's rise and Falstafft’s fall took two 
bawdy plays to teil. Director Austin 
Pendieton squeezes the dramas together in 
this gargantuan production, which boasts a 
cast of over 50. At the Williamstown Theatre 


* Festival, Williamstown (413-597-3400) , Ju- 


ly 4 through 15. Curtain is at 8:30 p.m. 
Tuesday through Friday and at 5 and 9 p.m. 
on Saturday, with a 2:30 p.m. matinee on 
Wednesday. Tix $8 to $21. (See story in 


Theatre. Festival kicks off its 35th season 
(and its first since the death of guiding light 
Nikos Psacharopoulos) with Stephen Vin- 
cent Benet's rarely performed lyrical drama 
about one of the Civil War's most con- 
troversial martyrs. Robert Lansing, Laurie 
Kennedy, and Christopher Reeve are 
among those fighting to free the siaves. At 
the Williamstown Theatre Festival, 
Williamstown (413-597-3400) , through Ju- 
ly 1. Curtain is at 8:30 p.m. on Friday and at 
5 and 9 p.m. on Saturday. Tix $8 to $21. 
(See review in this issue.) 
LIFE 1S A DREAM. Spanish playwright 
Pedro Calderén de la Barca's 17th-century 
tragicomedy is generally acknowledged to 
be the dramatic jewel of Spain's Golden 
Age. Like Greek tragedy, it presents Man 
caught between hubris and predestination, 
and like Shakespeare's late romances, it 
spins a fantastical story into ambulatory 
allegory. Taking off from Ortega y Gasset’s 
definition of theater as ‘‘visual metaphor,” 
director Anne Bogart gives it to us in both 
eyes, fashioning the playwright’s abstrac- 
tions into a sensory assault with all the 
ritualistic formality of a Japanese martial art 
form. Presented by the American Repertory 
Theatre at the Loeb Drama Center, 64 
Brattle Street, Cambridge (547-8300), 
through July 2. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday 
(June 30 only) and Saturday (July 1 only) , 
with a matinee at 2 p.m. on Sunday (July 2 
onty).. Tix $14 to $28. 
LUTE SONG. Director/choreographer 
Marge Champion is at the heim for this 
Berkshire Theatre Festival reprise of the 
musical based on a 500-year-old Chinese 
“story of love and loyaity,”’ which had its 
American premiere at the BTF in 1930. The 
Continued on page 34 
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BOSTON ACCENT 
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SHOCK EXCHANGE 
Saturday, July 8th - 8PM 


ROGER MILLER 
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American Repertory Theatre 


The American Repertory Theatre presents 
the Trinity Repertory Company production of 


THE BOYS NEXT DOOR 


by Tom Griffin directed by David Wheeler 


One of the most distinguished and successful productions 
in the history of Trinity Rep — a poignant and heart- 
warming comedy that looks at the triumphs and challenges. 
of four mentally handicapped men learning to function 
in a world that many take for granted. 


OPENS JULY 12 FOR 3 WEEKS ONLY — | 
TICKETS ON SALE NOW! 


64 Brattle St ¢ Harvard Square « Cambridge « 547-8300 


WHAT'S 
ICULTCHA? 


We've got the 


Dionysus 


The Marble Theatre and the 
City of Boston Department of 
Parks and Recreation present 
four performances 


@ 8:30 pm 
June 30 & July 123 


@ On the Boston Common's Parkman Bandstand 
@ Lawn Seating 


@ For more information, call (617) 725 4505 


Sponsored in part by Bank o fNew Engiand. This program supported in part by the 
Massachusetts Arts Lottery, as administered by the Boston Arts lottery Council 


wimpy weekend television? 
Looking for a night out? 


weekends aces! 


The Phoenix has Boston's most comprehensive 
club listings. Whether it's rock or jazz or 
anything in between, check the Boston Phoenix, 
then check out Boston's clubs, and make your 


Saturday, with matinees at 2 p.m. on 


and at 5 p.m. on Saturday. Tix 


Street, Gloucester Harbor 


men in a number of roles. Patrick Swanson 
directs it using one man and one woman, 
and actress Karen MacDonald is reason 
enough to recast the roles of Lord Hillcrest, 
maid Jane Twisden, and a mysterious 
intruder in feminine guise. Moreover, co-star 
Jeffrey’ Adams (in the Ludiam roles) is 
reason enough to sit through this produc- 
tion. But there’s a deliberateness with which 
the show chugs along, never quite reaching 
the hilarity it promises. And Swanson, aside 
from diluting the element of drag, has 
directed his players to tone down the camp. 
At the Theatre of Newburyport, 75 Water 
Street, Newburyport (508-452-3332), 
through July 9. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Saturday and at 7 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $8 to $12. 

THE NERD. Oft-produced Larry Shue 
comedy about an uninvited guest who just 
can’t take a hint and leave gracefully. At the 
Hampton Playhouse, 357 Winnacunnet 
Road, Hampton, New Hampshire 
(603-926-3073) , through July 9. Curtain is 
at 8:30 p.m. Tuesday through Saturday and 
at 7 p.m. on Sunday, with matinees at 2:30 
p.m. on Wednesday and Friday. Tix $14 to 
$19; $12 for seniors at matinees. 

NICE PEOPLE DANCING TO GOOD 
COUNTRY MUSIC. Lee Biessing's comedy 
looks at the stalled lives of some good ole 
boys and gals. Mary John Boylan directs. At 
the Blackburn Theater Company, 8 Elm 
Street, Gloucester (508-283-9410), July 6 
through 30. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Saturday and at 5 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $10 to $15. 

NOEL COWARD’S MARVELOUS PARTY. 
A new revue from The Acting Place ‘‘that 
sparkles with the heart and hilarity of Noel 
Coward’s songs.”” At the Hyatt Regency 
Hotel, 575 Memorial Drive, Cambridge 
(426-6923) , July 5 through 16. Curtain is at 
8 p.m. Wednesday through Sunday, with a 
2 p.m. matinee on Sunday. Tix $12. 


Tix $15.50 to $26.50; half-price for stu- 


OLD TIMES. The Gloucester Stage Com- 
pany resuscitates the Performance Place's 
highly praised production of Harold Pinter's 
enigmatic romantic roundelay. Original cast 
members Dossy Peabody, Bruce 
Donaldson, and Pat Dougan return. At the 
Gloucester Stage Company, 267 East Main 
Street, Gloucester (508-281-4099), 
through July 9. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Wednesday through Friday, at 6 and 9 p.m. 
on Saturday, and at 5 p.m. on Sunday. Tix 
$12 to $16.50. 

PLAYWRIGHTS’ PLATFORM’S ANNUAL 
FESTIVAL OF ONE-ACTS. The organiza- 
tion's 15th presentation of the year’s best 
one-act plays. June 30: Sarah Newcomb 
and Shari Ajemian’s Adam & Eve ona 
Raft, a ‘‘campy’’ musical about a housewife 
who ‘finds an unusual way to keep her man 
at home’; John O'Brien's Villainous Minor- 
ity, billed as “the world’s most con- 
troversial play”; and D.K. Oklahoma's 
Anna's Brooklyn Blues, an encounter be- 
tween a reclusive widow and “a mysterious 


_at 9 and 11 p.m. Tuesday through Saturday. 


‘ July 30. Curtain is at 8:15 p.m. Thursday 


p.m. Thursday through Saturday and at 7 


family saga focuses on an Australian 
father’s tragi-comic attempts to ‘come to 
terms with his son’s homosexuality. At the 
Williamstown Theatre Festival Extension, 
Williamstown (413-597-3400) , through Ju- 
ly 8. Curtain is at 8:45 p.m. Tuesday through 
Friday and at 9:15 p.m. on Saturday, with 
matinees at 2:45 p.m. on Wednesday and at 
5:15 p.m. on Saturday. Tix $10 to $12. 

THE TEMPEST. Shakespeare & Com- 
pany's artistic director Tina Packer stages 


named for the date of the March on 
Washington for Gay and Lesbian Rights. 
Five actors play 25 characters as the play 


2 
Hl 


hearts 

people brought together by the passion 
theircause.”’ At the Crown & Anchor, 247 
Commercial Street, Provincetown 


Plaza Bar of the Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston 
(267-5300) , through August 26. Curtain 


No cover charge. 


through Friday, at 1 and 4 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 10 a.m. and 1 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $17.50. 

THE VILLAIN’S WEB. In this anemic send- 
up of old-time melodrama the Boston 
Baked Theatre blatantly takes the dinner- 
theater route, indulging in a combination of 
brainless comedy and audience participa- 
tion. Worse, the unfunny show flogs a dead 
moustache for more than two and a half 
hours. At the Boston Baked Theatre, 255 
Elm Street, Somerville (628-9575) , through 


through Saturday and at 7:15 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $11 to $14. 

THE VOICE OF THE PRAIRIE. John Olive's 
warm-hearted celebration of the pioneering 
days of radio is also an homage to a kinder 
and gentier America. At the Publick 
Theatre, Christian A. Herter Park, Soldiers 
Field Road, Boston (720-1007), July 5 
through 30. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday 
through Sunday. Tix $9 to $11; $7 to $9 for 
seniors and youths under 16; $4.50 for 
youths under 16 when accompanied by an 
adult on Wednesday. 


: Continued from page 33 baglady who changes her life.”” July 1: "f 
: g show, with book by Sidney Howard and Will George Sauer’s Paper Whites, a “madcap” p 
a ; trwin, music by Raymond Scott,.and lyrics — farce about a garden club that goes wild, a 
3 -| by Bernard Hanighen, was produced on with selections from Carol Hantman’s Smit- 
: Broadway in 1946, starring Mary Martinand —_ty’s Blues, about the clash between reality ia 
ss Yul Brynner. This production, the largest in and a man’s dreams. At the Performance a. 
the summer theater's history, features an Place, 277 Broadway, Somerville i 
i = ensemble of traditional Chinese instrumen- (254-4482), through July 1. Curtain is at 8 " 
talists led by Zhou Long, and Falcon Cresfs _p.m. on Friday and Saturday. Tix $6. 
OF Chao-Li Chi. At the Berkshire Theatre QUEEN BEE. Amy Ansara’s new play deals 
z ALD What’s Playing? through July 15. Curtain is at 8:30 p.m. closing. Presented by Unit I! at the Arlington 
2 ZORBA'S NIGHT DINNER SHOW HO) Monday through Friday and at 9 p.m. on — Bo 
course meg! § five intl show 1- » July at 
Feature film to BOSTON 954-4500. Thursday 8 p.m. on Thursday, at 8:30 p.m. on Friday, 
in $12 to $25. and at 6 and 9 p.m. on Saturday. Tix $7 to 
= summer. for mem 1924 Mass. Ave. + Porter Sq. + Cambridg MURDER AT RUTHERFORD HOUSE. A = $10; discounts for students and seniors. 
commercial distribution. | creation of Murder & la Carte, Murder at RECKLESS. Craig (Blue Windows) 
5 ’ For further information, call: teneseg — Rutherford House is the gourmet item Lucas’s “wild, wacky, and outrageously 
among Participatory _whodunits. We are humorous” comedy is about a wife wino is 
5 —_— i! Ee guests at the annual bash thrown by the told that her husband has taken a contract 
911 PRODUCTIONS,LID. ied feed Be! ee widow of Lord William Rutherford on the out on her life. At the Berkshire Public 
508 343-3983 anniversary of his death — and wouldn't Theatre, 39 Union Street, Pittsfield 
you know it, it's will-reading time. Duringthe (413-445-4631), in repertory through Sep- 
evening several possible benefactees are tember 3. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Saturday 
wi a: polished off, trysts are revealed, and through Monday. Tix $9 to $14. 
(e) identities are confused, unraveled, and SHEAR MADNESS. The dramatis per- 
Ps confused again. Eventually a murderer is sonae of this audience-participation 
a unmasked, though, this being dinner whodunit (which is now the longest-running 
FS theater, we all get our just desserts. At the  non-musical in American theater history) 
e Omni-Parker House, corner of Tremont and = continue to comb Newbury Street for the 
School Streets, Boston (720-0108), for a murderer of a classical pianist who lived 
; f°) limited engagement. Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. —_ over the beauty salon where the show is set. 
. a on Thursday and Friday, at 5:30 and 8:30 At the Charles Playhouse, Stage li, 74 
us p.m. on Saturday, and at 1p.m.on Sunday. Warrenton Street, Boston (426-5225), 
- Tix $29.95 to $39.50 (includes brunch or __ indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Monday 
dinner, catered” by the Omni-Parker and Wednesday through Friday, at 6:30 and 
zh 2 : House). Discounts for children, students, 9:30 p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 and 7:30 
: oe ANSAH! ; and seniors. p.m. on Sunday. Tix $17 to $22. 
an lial Boo MURDER ON THE NOM DE PLUME. SUICIDE IN B FLAT, with THEATRE Wl. A 
Sea Ss Talented local playwright Larry Blamire double bill of plays by Sam Shepard and 
jumps on the mystery-dinner-theater Sam Beckett that take up the subject of 
bandwagon with his new play. It's a suicide. Kevin Cunningham, who directed 
ae ee eer whodunit that invites us to help “Taffy both pieces, has a casual, revue-sketch 
oe B pai Callow, Gusty Britches, and others” try to approach that would seem better suited to 
els i eee e oston ee figure out a shipboard murder. At the early, experimental Shepard than to the 
Captain Courageous restaurant, 25 Rogers minimalist rigors of a Beckett one-act. 
(508-283-0007) , indefinitely. Curtain isat8 because Cunningham takes a chance. He's 
a Performing Arts p.m. Thursday through Saturday and at 6 recast the two ancient male clerks as a 
ane. tg : mY p.m. on Sunday. Tix $30 to $35 (includes nervous young man and an officious young 
Section dinner) women. both obviously Americans, and he 
THE MYSTERY OF IRMA VEP. Charies and his actors have wittily realigned the 
Ludium’s campy send-up of melodrama play's absurdist rhythms. As for Shepard's 
zs and horror is meant to be performed by two _film-noir riff on the suicide of a jazz 
Pe musician, it goes round and round and 
et where it stops nobody knows — not even 
oe - Cunningham, whose only goal seems to 
eae have been to keep it in constant motion. 
ts Presented by Ulysses Productions at the 
re Lyric Stage, 54 Charles Street, Boston 
ee  eeced (262-9032) , through July 15. Curtain is at 8 
ee p.m. on SunBay. Tix $10 to $12; discounts 
for students, seniors, and groups. 
rel THE SUM OF US. A new drama by David 
ae THIS WEEK'S HOT TIX Stevens, who wrote Breaker Morant. This ; 
July 2 Food 
Boston Chowder Fest 
Through July 2 Theater 
Huntington Theater 
Candide 
Through July 2 Music 
aad Club Cabaret the Bard’s magisterial farewell to the stage, * 
‘ Jim Baily with avant-garde director and actor-Andre 
t ted Prospero and t 
o ART. sg daughter, Marina Gregory, taking the role of 
ree! 4 Miranda. Presented by Shakespeare & 
Nese Life is a Dream Company at the Mount, Lenox 
(413-637-3353) , through September 3. 
oe Through July 14 + Theater Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through 
a. Lyric Stage Sunday. Tix $15 to $22.50; discounts for 
ee, Theater ‘uicide students and seniors. 
Plat 10/11/87. New York's Tyrannosaurus. Rep 
ele BOSTIX Theatre comes to Provincetown with its 
ree many arts * Stop by our 
> FANEUIL H. moves “‘from the Quilt to the rallies to the 
m4 723-5181 PT omer mali to the bars and ultimately into the 
“BASED ON AVAILABILITY 
RIS NUNSENSE. Dan Goggin’s Off Broadway 
wricn won the 1986 Outer Cites’ (508-487-6400), through September 4 
ee af Circle Award, recounts the trials of the Little Curtain is at 7 p.m. Wednesday through ‘ 
es Sisters of Hoboken, who stage a talent Monday. Tix $10. : 
ee show to raise money to bury four of their THOM TROY. The acclaimed local cabaret 
8 _ . number inadvertently poisoned by the performer, who has garnered accolades as 
oy . ‘ convent cook. We thought most of the a singer, pianist, arranger, and composer, 
: dancing, habit-clad nuns were about as 
: dumb as the premise, but parochial-schoo!l 
7 grads seem to get a kick out of the Sisters iS 
iw kicking up their sensibly shod heels. At the [x 
ie Charles Playhouse, 74 Warrenton Street, A TOUCH OF SATIRE. Two adaptations of 
fe Boston (426-6912), indefinitely. Curtain is short stories by Edith Wharton. Dennis 
ee at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Friday and at 6 Krausnick directs. Tea and cake served at 
; and 9 p.m. on Saturday, with matinees at 2 _intermission. At the Wharton Theatre, the 
p.m. on Thursday and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Mount, Lenox (413-637-3353), through: 
3. Curtain is at 1 p.m. Tuesday : 
g: dents, seniors, and clergy at Thursday 
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OFF THE RECORD 


compiled by Jimmy Guterman 


THIS WEEK 


PREVIOUS 


* CHET BAKER SINGS AND PLAYS 
FROM THE FILM “LET’S GET LOST” 
(RCA/Novus). Perhaps the most amazing 
thing about trumpeter Baker's life was the 
resilience of his gift. No matter how battered 
he became, over more than three decades 


undeniably moving, even if you haven't seen 
the footage of Baker in the studio, raising 
the left side of his mouth in a near-snarl. His 
voice almost totally gone, he strains to hit 
each note, as if summoning up his last 


of a last confession. 

Tod Machover: VALIS (Bridge). 

This is a fine way to get to know this 
but electfonic 


Paris. It's based on the semi-auto- 
biographical novel by the late science- 
fiction writer Philip K. Dick, and deals with 
Dick's ‘‘pink light experience,"’ a psychic 
lightning bolt that the main character, called 
Philip K. Dick, and his alter ego, Horselover 
Fat, spend most of the opera attempting to 
interpret and assimilate. VAL/Sis also about 
the reintegration of a divided self and, 
urifortunately,, bogs down in a muddle of 


crash, mixes minimalism, medieval music, 
Wagner, and rock, and is evocatively scored 
‘for real voices, real instruments, and a 
battery of computers, synthesizers, and 


engaging, 
Patrick Mason as Phil/Fat, ravishing Anne 
Azéma as the angelic Sophia (Phil's muse) , 
Janice Felty as Phil's suicidal friend Gloria, 


Intelligent System — not a perfect descrip- 
tion of the. opera, but close. (Lioyd 


debut;,Morgan stands in.a hayse she won't 
be living in anymore. She notices the 
moving van in the driveway, and tells her ex- 
husband to help himself to whatever he 
wants — that if she can't have him, “t'll 


bea’ 
Prince, BATMAN (Warner 


souped-up 
Fiash's “The Adventures of Grandmaster 


off one another and add up to an unstop- 
pable rocker that testifies both to the 
malieability of. the Batman story and to 


precision. There’s no Robin in Tim Burton's 
Batman, but Prince is the kind of sure- 


that suffuses LA underground rock surfaces 
once more here as.a constant presence in 
guitarist Joe Baiza’s tart tone and an overt 
one in the version of Otis Rush's “All Your 
Love.” But whereas their LA contem- 
* poraries mostly shun post-soul influences, 
Universal Congress Of have emerged as a 
punk-jazz-garage band that would rather 
embrace the harmolodic twists and turns of 
Ornette Coleman's original quartet. This is 
Mecolodics serves as a sketch book of the 
Universal Congress Of canon: illuminating 
some facets of the whole, hinting at others, 
leaving many in the shadows. 


by Duane Allman, a guitar virtuoso who 


deserves special attention, a jam of “You 
Don’t Love Me” and “Soul Serenade,” 
recorded live in 1971. This 19-minute 
mediey showcases Duane's fluid ability to 
accommodate a song's changes and his 
fellow performers’ demands. It's the hype of 
a studio cat's savvy brought to life. He 


Aliman Brothers Band at their best was 
about. The members worked together to 
develop music that was at once free-form 
and precise, grounded in blues and R&B 
but ready to open up new avenues in rock 
and roll. 

‘Aretha Franklin, THROUGH THE 
STORM (Arista). This album includes four 
duets — with James Brown, with Whitney 
Houston, with Elton John, and with the Four 


that the once and future queen of soul has 
made in the '80s are dicy items. Franklin has 
gone beyond the painful identity wrenches 
of her post-soul years. She's a pro 
nowadays, challenged to do no more than 
prove her prestige and ongoing viability. 
The hazards of Franklin's weakness for au 
courant production and forced unions are 
manifest in the track with James Brown, 
“Gimme Your Love."’ The tune is dense, 
cluttered, galumphing, with Brown pitchiess 
and Franklin detached from the rhythms: 
they never connect. Why does Franklin 
persist in such pairings? It’s certainly not 


nalist. 
Ordinaires, ONE (Bar 
None). The instrumentation of this New 
York band bespeaks their commitment to 
heavy eclecticism: two guitars, two sax- 
ophones, two violins, cello, bass guitar, and 
drums. There isn't enough of any one 
instrument to form a “section’’ and play 
typical chord charts; often the arrange- 
ments thwart that notion anyway, like the 
hot rails to saxophone heli on ‘Brenda’ or 
the gothic horror string incantations in 
“Death."" The unifying theme seems to 
derive from that slippery Eurasian cultural 
stew. Besides the obvious manifestations 


— squibs of klezmer clarinet, tiny fiddle 
mazurkas, Mediterranean guitar strumming 
— the harmonies always seem to gravitate 
to gypsy scales and modes. The single 
cover version on One is also its climax: Led 


only heip. 
*kkBonnie Raitt, NICK OF TIME 


where (just like ABBA) , “The Look"’ makes 
an amusing comment on the global 
of hooky electric riffs. 

*&kk'ATODAY (Motown). This debut 
Quartet from New Jersey have had the luck 
to hook up with the rightful heir apparent to 
Jimmy Jam and Terry Lewis, Teddy Riley. 
Led by their sweaty current hit, “Him or 
Me,"’ the first half of the record doesn’t let 
up, as Lee ‘‘Bubba’’ Drakeford and Today's 
other members — Larry ‘‘Love’’ McCain, 
Larry “Chief Singletary, and Wesley 
Adams — bear down; lift off, and stutter on 
Purpose through five songs that play as a 
long suite. But Today aren't brutes — they 
follow up with a deeply reflective ballad that 
glistens on top as the voices kick back and 
guess that sometimes it’s better just to 
“Take Your Time." 

FARKA TOURE (Mango). 
The standard line on Mali guitarist, singer, 
and-songwriter Ali Farka Toure is that his 
polyphonic fingers and reedy yet heartfelt 
singing provide a transatiantic link between 
the Mississippi Delta biues and its West 
African ancestry. But that notion is too pat: 
he’s also in a virtuoso league with pickers 
like Chet Atkins. Plenty of these tunes have 
a high-spirited lilt, but the overriding tone of 
all this rhythmic activity is pacific, almost 
serene. There's a stiliness at the center of 
this music that emanates from the precise 
intersection of the lines. And for all his 
geometric fluidity and control, Toure sounds 
beatifically relaxed, as though he were 
lofting these patterns effortlessly — you can 
almost hear him smile through his playing. 


CLASSIC 


kThe Drifters, LET THE BOOGIE 


WOOGIE ROLL: GREATEST HITS 
1953-1958 (Atlantic reiseue, 1968). 
kkkxkThe Drifters, ALL TIME 


group’s lead singer, and it showcases a 
primal-but-polished vocal quartet. 


quickly, what mattered most were songs 
and arrangements. And what songs they 
were!: ‘There Goes My Baby,” “Save the 
Last Dance for Me,”’ ‘Up on the Roof,” “On 
Broadway," “Under the Boardwalk," and 


worthy performances. On these tracks, the 
Drifters bring R & B into the world of modern 
Pop, and the results are never less than 
spectacular. (Both these sets are readily 
available in most stores.) 
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+. All QUEEN 
ee Down a TOM PETTY 
3 
6 4 BOWIE 
8 § LOVE & ROCKETS 
IN COUGAR 
0 7 Face PAUL MoCARTNEY 
9 8 Brother of Mine ANDERSON BRUFORD oy 
WAKEMAN 
14 Alll Want Is You 
19 14 jg Ae Baby HENRY LEE ER 
18 
a 
28 19 Statesboro ALLMAN BRO 
22 20 $=GodisA Bullet CONCRETE BLONDE 
- 21 The End of the innocence NLEY 
STEVIE NICKS 
27 24 Seea Light BOB 
29 25 OhDaddy ADRIAN BELEW 
- 26 #OneChain BIE BROTHERS 
30 27 toLondon JOE JA 
33 28 King For A Day 
31 29 One Good Lover RED SIREN 
G AEBENSHIKOV 
34 (31 Closer To Fine INDIGO GIRLS 
36 34 Disappointed PUBLIC IMAGE 
38 35 It On Love THE RAINMAKERS 
- 36 roy Me Dream CHRIS ISAAK 
39 37  Letthe Day THE CAL 
- 38 Here Comes Your Man + PIXIES 
40 39 Hard Sun INDI 
41 40 Hard Love SPIRIT 
- 41 When The Hoodoo Comes DIESEL PARK WEST 
42 42 GetOn NEW MARINES 
4 43 On The 
45 44 Eardrum Buzz 
46 45 Swear JOHN EDDIE 
47 46 AWish A THE WONDERSTUFF 
- 47 You Don't Much THE BODEANS 


BOSTON'S BEST SELLING ROCK ALBUMS 


The Raw & the Cooked FINE YOUNG 
CANNIBALS 


2 2 __ Blind Man's Zoo 10,000 MANIACS 
4 3 Full Moon Fe TOM PETTY 
3 Disintegration CURE 
Flowers in the PAUL McCARTNEY 
6 66 Tin Machine DAVID BOWIE 
§ 7 The Other Side of STEVIE NICKS 
9 8 igo Girls INDIGO GIRLS 
10 9 of Time BONNIE RAITT 
- 10 Anderson Bruford ANDERSON BRUFORD 
Be Daddy JOHN COU 
MELLENCAMP 
13 12 Miracle EEN 
8 13 Sonic Temple THE CULT 
19 14 i PETER GRABRIEL 
17 15 World in Motion JACKSON BROWNE 
- 16 In STEVIE RAY VAUGHAN 
14 17 #£New BON JOVI 
12 18 Lies GUNS N’ROSES 
- 19 Gees DOOBIE 
20 20 Row SKID ROW 
WBCN'S BOSTON FIVE aad 
1 The War Goes On THE SOULS 
2 Little Girls EXTREME 
5 Luka LEMONHEADS 
NOCTURNAL EMISSIONS TOP 10 
Disiningration Cu 
re 
Mind Bomb The The 
Burning World ans 
Cosmic Things B52's 
Just Like Heaven Dinosaur, Jr. 
Win instantly Roger 
The Real Thing Faith No More 
RAW POWER TOP 5 
The Headless Children W.A.S.P. 
The Headless Cross Sabbath 
Extreme 
Sonic Temple The Cult 
Eat The Heat Accept 


WBCN'S BIG MATTRESS SONG OF THE WEEK ‘ 
Closer to Fine. INDIGO GIRLS 


THE ROCK OF BOSTON - a: 
DREAMS (PolyGram). This year marks the 
20th anniversary of the release of the first Zeppelin's the» triumph of 
: ABB album, a landmark that justifies this | Carnatic heavy metal, which they play with 
sprawling, five-hours-plus retrospective of an unprecedented agility yet complete 
the Alimans’ most lasting achievements, authority — Jimmy Page meets Bela 
of heroin, the emotional core of his playing both together and apart. The Georgia § Bart6k. That the fiddies sound as brash and 
(and even his singing) remained unaf-  sextet’s recastings of American country desperate and rocked out as the guitars can 
fected. Although the vocal/trumpet blues and British invasion amplification, PO 
balance is reversed here, the album is coupled with their insatiable appetite for 
extended jams, redefined Americanrock for (Capitol). To produce her comeback, Raitt 
literally hundreds of bands. During their chose Don Was, nerdy bass-player half of 
glory years (1969 to 1971), they were led © Was (Not Was). It’s a safe-bet label debut 
Re that doesn't even truly update familiar Raitt 
never subverted a song with the excuse that moves; the productions don’t slick up 
breath in the process; yet hit them he does, his formidable technique was more impor- anything Raitt’s voice can't meet or ; 
with just enough tone, just enough wind, tant. As with most multivolume retro- surpass, and except for the title song, this 
and an overwhelming emotional weight. spectives, a goodly chunk is previously record could have been made 10 years ago. 0 
Surely he recorded steadier, less painful unissued; most is indifferent, but one track _—it's a lucky, welcome smash. Nick of Time : 
versions of many of these songs; yet several has four radio knockouts: the title cut; oN 
— especially “Blame It on My Youth,” Bonnie Hayes’s softcore reggae ‘‘Have a : 
“Everything Happens to Me," and Elvis Heart" (with its double-take opening line: G 7 
Costelio’s “‘Aimost Biue’’ — have the tone — shut up! Don't lie to me"); “Love 
Letter’; and John Hiatt's “Thing Called Ss - 
Love,”’ which is in heavy video rotation | 
thanks to Dennis Quaid’s mug. Her down- eo: 
senses future turnabouts and turns the song _side, is how often she mixes musical’ finery 
opera, Originally commissioned for the 10th — with them. Such interactions were what the —_ with fair-to-obvious material, but this is a nse ae 
anniversary of the Pompidou Center in formidable return. ble an 
Roxette, LOOK SHARP! (EMI Ameri- 
ca). Sweden's Marie Fredriksson and Per 
Gessle work together as Roxette. He writes 
most of the songs, she sings most of the oy oe 
leads. Consider them a mix of Madonna and oe ee 
Eurythmics, with less of a clue than either. a os 
Only xenophiles will need more than the a ae 
great single, “The Look,” a nonsense song 
of the cleverest type. The number seems to ‘e eee 
Tops and Kenny G. — and there isn’t a _ tell a sort of story at first, but it doesn't; it ie 
psychobabbie. But much of the music, compelling reason for any of them. Records seems full of evocative images and senti- ie! ie 
beginning with an elegantly synthesized ments, but they're just silly confections. ae ieee 
Considering that Roxette present them- 
selves as coming from nowhere and every- 
tape decks (“Hyperinstruments’') that 
transform their sounds. The'splendid sing- 
Mary King and Daryl Runswick as a couple >} wer, 
of mysterious rock singers, and Terry ae 
Edwards as a California psychiatrist. 
. Machover himself conducts this exuberant because she has.a sterling history of vocal 2 wee 
and vivid performance. VALIS, by the way, collaboration. The superb. singing inter- ae pers 
is an acronym for Vast Active Living actions of her career have always been Pie 
lead declaimer and passionate but quite ae 
Schwartz) secondary choral voices. Two voices are not ee 
kk YeLorrie Morgan, LEAVE THE always an advance for romance, and | 
LIGHT ON. (RCA). Three songs into her _—_‘ Franklin gets more mileage out of going it: re 
alone. 
Green, 1 GET JOY (A&M). Face 
it: ALGreen is never going to come up with 
another Call Me or Let's Stay Together. But 
Green will never make a record that is less 
Take the Memories."" The tense narrative than listenable because his voice, a disarm- 
and the melody mesh, the chorus blooms _ ing tenor that never fails to convince, can gi 
grand and pungent but without overkill, like soar so far above mediocre material that “natisins 
a calm country flare-up should, and songs don’t matter. / Get Joy is a step ae 
Morgan's class producer, Barry Beckett, above many of his recent LPs: his songs te 
swings in plenty of piano and steel — and arrangements are sharp and spare. Pi 
neither of which hogs the show. Morganhas § Some of the love songs are vague enough ee 
already sung two unforgettable tunes: that they could be addressed to either a : 
“Trainwreck of Emotion,"" a torch song lover or.a deity, but Get Joy" and “Praise 
kicked into a high-gear groove that Him” are pretty straightforward pop ex- ae 
probably teft the Judds blinking, and “Out —_—pansions of classic gospel forms. The most Meise 
of Your Shoes,’ which fleshes out its up-to-date track here is “As Long as We're Ps 
adapted metaphor to a fine honky-tonk | Together’ (remixed by Ai B. Sure), a 
that stil satisfies those interested 
Bros.). This soundtrack is far more than just Rev. Green from the pulpit. Green'sfans 
an exercise for a’hypertalented hermit. It'sa have become wary: wecometoeachothis 
: conscious attempt to right his commercial new records with increasingly diminished [xe Laang? 
career at a time when most of pop's expectations. But those who jump-in here ec 
tastemakers have written him off as too will find some good new songs and a voice pe a 
diffuse and too experimental. Batman that still garners shivers. Cre 
satisfies both Prince's natural predilections LICK (Taangl). GREATEST HITS AND MORE: 1959-1965 
and the commercial realities he must Lemonheads graft their punk-and-pop (Atientic reissue, 1988). These two double ee 
3 negotiate with increasing care. Adventure, grooves onto such crack melodies that records (each has half a dozen bonus x 
sonic and otherwise, is the key to “Bat- frontman Evan Dando’s songs holdtogether — tracks on its CD incarnation) present the ; 
. dance,"’ the six-minutes-plus marvel that even when their rhythmic limbs flail about. definitive collections of the Drifters, one of oe 
2 climaxes Batman. It’s a collage (it includes Lick is a clear step forward in that the pop’s most lasting and elastic units. Let the 
: snippets from movie dialogue and touches _ pervasive guitar distortion has leveled off | Boogie Woogie Roll concentrates on the i 
on several of the album's other songs, § (though the band never used it as a mere _— period in which Clyde McPhatter was the or 
notably “Electric Chair’’) that takes off like cover-up ploy). The lead track, ‘‘Mallo 
| 
Be through capricious guitar/bass breaks © Shepherded by Ahmet Ertegun and Jerry 
a Flash and the Wheels of Steel,"’ the original before sidetracking into a half-tempo after- Wexler, this group expanded on biuves 
ag dueling-turntable dance triumph. Songs, thought between verses. Lick makes you ~ singing and arrangement conventions with iad 
2 characters, melodies, and rhythms bounce hear the conscientious songcraft at work, such vigor and such ease it sounded like 
o the pop streak behind the sturm und drang they were creating something brand new 
: for attitude. The single, a cover of Suzanne = ‘Such a Night."’ Toward the end of this set, 
2 Prince's ability to manipulate sundry ideas Vega's “Luka,"’ plays uncondescending Ertegun and Wexler give way to 
: and beats with unchallengeable ease and affection off raw-toothed distress. Dando’s producers/writers Jerry Leiber and Mike 
incites — from the child, and from us, the _—into a devastatingly effective pop unit. They ; 
handed sidekick any superhero would envy. eavesdroppers — and he makes Vega created the bridge between R & B and pop. 
*&k kUniversal Congress Of, THIS 1S = sound like a dutifully detached jour- On Ail Time Greatest Hits and More, the pair 
MECOLODICS (SST). The bivesy strain work with a variety of trenchant lead 
vocalists, among them Ben E. King, Johnny 
Williams, Johnny Moore, and Rudy Lewis, 
but with the group’s personnel changing so 
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Betty Blue, at the Somerville Theatre e 


Film schedules are often changed with little . 


notice. Please call the theater before stepping 
out. 


ALLSTON CINEMA (277-2140) 
214 Harvard Ave. 
aa on two 


|: Miracle Mile: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:10, 5:10, 
7:10, 9:10 

i: She’s Gotta Have It: through Thurs., 1:15, 
5:30, 9:35 

School Daze: through Thurs., 3, 7:15 

iit: ’'m Gonna Git You Sucka: through Thurs., 
1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 7:30, 9:30 


i through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 5:15, 
7:15, 9:15 

it: Rain Man: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7, 9:30 

lit: Ghostbusters li: through Thurs., noon, 2:30, 
5, 7:30, 10 

CHER! (536-2870) 

50 Dalton St. 

|: Batman: Thurs., 11 a.m., 1:45, 4:30, 
7:15, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

Il: Indiana Jones and the Last Crusade: 

Thurs., noon, 2:30, 5, 7:30, 10:15; Fri., Sat., 12:15 
am. 

lll: See No Evil, Hear No Evil: through Tues., 
1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 7:30, 9:30; Fri., Sat.,11:45 . 


|: Star Trek V: The Final Frontier: through Thurs., 
1, 3, 5, 7:15, 10:15 


li: No Holds Barred: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 


5:30, 7:45, 10; Thurs., no 7:45 show 


COPLEY PLACE (266-1300) 
100 Huntington Ave. 
|: Karate Kid it: Thurs. on two screens, 


10 a.m., 10:15 a.m., 12:15, 12:30, 2:30, 2:45, 
4:45, 5, 7, 7:15, 9:15, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:30, 11:45; 
Sun., Tues., no 10 a.m., 10:15 a.m. shows 

ii: Honey, | Shrunk the Kids (with Tummy 
Trouble): through Thurs., 10 a.m., 12:30, 2:50, 
5:10, 7:35, 9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight; Sun., Tues., 
no 10 a.m. shows 

IV: Women on the Verge of a Nervous 


2:40, 5, 7:20, 9:40; Fri., , Midnight; Sun., 
Tues., no 10 a.m. shows 
Vi: Earth Girts Are Easy: Thurs., 10:45 


a.m., 1, 3:10, 5:20, 7:45, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight; 
Sun., Tues., no 10:45 a.m. shows 

Vil: Scandat: through Thurs., 10 a.m., 12:10, 
2:30, 4:50, 7:15, 10; Fri., Sun., Tues., no 10 a.m. 


Vil: Field of Dreams: through Thurs., 10 a.m., 
12:15, 2:40, 5, 7:30, 9:45; Fri., Sat., midnight; 
Sun., Tues., no 10 a.m. shows 

IX: Say Anything: through Thurs., 11 a.m., 1:10, 
3:20, 5:30, 7:40, 9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight; Sun., 


i 


through Thurs., noon, 2:25, 
4:55, 7:20, 9:45; Fri., Sat., midnight; Sat. mat., 10 


a.m. 

i: Great Balls of Fire: through Thurs., 12:25, 
2:45, 5:15, 7:30, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight; Sat. mat., 
10 a.m. 

Wi: Rainbow: through Thurs. 12:15, 2:40, 5:10, 
7:25, 9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight; Sat. mat., 10 a.m. 
IV: Scenes from the Class Struggle in Beverly 
12:10, 2:30, 5:15, 7:35, 
9:45; Fri., Sat., midnight; Sat. mat., 10 a.m. 

V: Wonderland: through Thurs., 12:20, 2:35, 5, 


7:15, 9:30; Fri., Sat., midnight; Sat. mat., 10 a.m. 
PARIS (267-8181) 

841 Boyiston St. 

Dead Poets Society: through Thurs., noon, 2:30, 
5, 7:30,.10; Fri., Sat, midnight 
VILLAGE CINEMA (325-0303) 

647 VFW Pkwy., West Roxbury 

Say Anything: Fri.-Tues., 7:15, 9 


CHESTNUT HILL (277-2500) 

Rte. 9 and Hammond St. 

|: Indiana Jones and the Last Crusade: 
Thurs., 11 a.m., 1:40, 4:20, 7:10, 10; Fri.-Mon., 
12:30 a.m. 

i: Batman: Thurs. on two screens, 11 
a.m., 1:45, 4:30, 7:20, 10; Fri.-Mon., 

IV: Dead Poets Society: Thurs., 11:30 
a.m., 2, 4:35, 7:20, 10; Fri.-Mon., 12:30 a.m. 
CIRCLE CINEMA (566-4040) 

Cleveland Circle 


I: Karate Kid Wt: through Thurs. Call for times. 
it: Great Balls of Fire: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

WW: Ghostbusters fi: through Thurs. on two 
screens. Cail for times. 

IV: Field of Dreams: through Thurs. Call for 


times. 

V: Star Trek V: The Final Frontier: through 
Thurs. on two screens. Cail for times. 
COOLIDGE CORNER (734-2500) 

290 Harvard St. 

|: Lawrence of Arabia: through Thurs., 7; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 2:30 

i; Murmur of the Heart: through Thurs., 5:30, 
7:40, 9:55; Sat., Sun. mats., 1:10, 3:20 


CAMBRIDGE 


BRATTLE (876-6837) 

40 Brattle St., Harvard Sq. 

The Manchurian Candidate: Fri., 3:15, 7:40; Sat., 
3, 7:40 

Seconds: Fri., 5:35, 10 

Seven Days in May: Sat. 12:45, 5:20, 10 


Woodstock: Mon., 4:15, 9 

Aguirre: The Wrath of God: Tues., 4:30, 8 

| Am My Films: Tues., 6:10, 9:45 

Bridge on the River Kwai: Wed., 4:30, 8 

The General: Thurs., 4:30, 7:50 

The Cameraman: Thurs., 6:10, 9:30 

Advise and Consent: Fri. the 7th, 3, 7:35 

Fail Safe: Fri. the 7th, 5:30, 10:05 
HARVARD SQUARE (864-4581) 

10 Church St. 

|: Great Bails of Fire: through Thurs., noon, 2:20, 
4:45, 7, 9:20; Fri., Sat., midnight 
it; Batman: Thurs., 11 a.m., 1:45, 4:30, 
7:15, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

i: Ghostbusters ll: through Thurs., noon, 2:30, 
5, 7:30, 9:45; Fri., Sat., 

IV: Scenes from the Class Struggie in 

Hills: through Thurs., noon, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 

The Rocky Horror Picture Show: Fri. Sat., 


midnight 
V: Indiana Jones and the Last Crusade: 


through 
Thurs., 11:30 a.m., 2:15, 5, 7:45, 10:15; Fri., Sat., 
12:15 a.m. 


Dead Poets Society: through Thurs., noon, 2:30, 


204 Mass. Ave. 
New York Stories: through Thurs., 7 
Women on the Verge of a Nervous Breakdown: 


Say Anything: Fri., Sat., 5, 7:10, 9:20 
Beaches: Mon., Tues., 5:30, 8 

Cousins: Wed., Thurs., 4:40, 7, 9:20 

Signs of Life: Fri. the 7th, 5:15, 7:15, 9:15 
BILLERICA Flick (663-5425) 

Rte. 3A, Billerica Mall 

i: Honey, | Shrunk the Kiis (with Tummy 
Trouble): through Thurs., 1, 3:30, 7:20, 9:30 

Ut: Field of Dreams: through Thurs., 1, 3:30, 7:10, 
9:30 


it: No Holds Barred: through Thurs.,.1, 3:30 


BRAINTREE, General Cinema I-IV (848-1070) 
South Shore Plaza 
k Dead Poets Society: Thurs. on two 


screens, noon, 1, 2:30, 3:30, 5, 7, 7:30, 9:30, 10 
WM: Field of Dreams: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:30, 
4:45, 7, 9:15 

1, 3, 5, 7:15, 


General Cinema (508-588-5050) 

t: Star Trek V: The Final Frontier: through Thurs., 
11:30 a.m., 2, 4:30, 7:15, 9:40 

Ul: Indiana Jones and the Last Crusade: through 
Thurs., noon, 2:30, 5, 7:30, 10 

tt: Batman: Thurs. on two screens, 11 


a.m., 12:30, 1:45, 3:30, 4:30, 6:30, 7:20, 9:30, 10; . 


Fri., Sat. mats., 10 a.m. 
V: Honey, | Shrunk the Kids (with Tummy 
Trouble): through Thurs., noon, 2:30, 4:45, 7, 


9:30 

Vi: Dead Poets : through Thurs. on two 
screens, 11:30 a.m., 2, 4:35, 7:25, 10 
BROCKTON, Loews Theatres (508-963-1010) 
Rte. 27 

t; Karate Kid i: through Thurs., noon, 2:20, 4:50, 
7:20, 9:40 


i; Great Balls of Fire: through Thurs., 12:35, 
2:50, 5:10, 7:35, 9:55 

iit: Ghostbusters Il: through. Thurs., 12:45, 3, 
5:25, 7:40, 10 

IV: See No Evil, Hear No Evil: through Tues., 
1:10, 3:10, 5:15, 7:50, 9:45 

Weekend at Bernie’s: Wed., Thurs., 1:10, 3:20, 
5:35, 7:50, 10:15 
BURLINGTON, 


ll: Dead Poets Society: through Thurs., 11:30 
a.m., 2, 4:35, 7:25, 10 

I: Star Trek V: The Final Frontier: through 
Thurs. on two screens, 12:15, 2:45, 7, 9:25 


DANVERS, Loews Theatres (593-2100) 
Rte. 128, exit 24 
I: Do the Right Thing: Thurs., 12:40, 


3:10, 5:30, 8, 10:15; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

li: Karate Kid lil; through Thurs., 12:30, 3, 5:05, 
7:20, 9:35; Fri., Sat., 11:30 

lt: Great Balls of Fire: through Thurs., 12:50, 
3:05, 5:15, 7:40, 10:10; Fri., Sat., 12:05 a.m. 

IV: Dead Poets Society: through Thurs., noon, 
2:30, 5, 7:30, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 
V: indiana Jones and the Last Crusade: through 
Thurs., 12:20, 2:50, 5:20, 7:50, 10:30 

Vi: Field of Dreams: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 
5:30, 7:35, 10:05; Fri., Sat., 11:45 

DANVERS, Liberty Tree Mall (599-3122) 

Rte. 128, exit 24. 

i: Batman: through Thurs., 11:15, 2, 4:40, 7:15, 
10; Fri., Sat., 12:20 a.m. 

it: Ghostbusters Ii: through Thurs., 12:10, 2:40, 
5:10, 8, 10:15; Fri., Sat., 12:20 

DEDHAM, Showcase 10 (326-4955) 

950 Providence St. 

|: Great Balis of Fire: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

it; Batman: through Thurs. on two screens. Call 
for times. 

IV: Star Trek V: The Final Frontier: through 
Thurs. Call for times. 

V: Do the Right Thing: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 


Vi: Honey, | Shrunk the Kids (with Tummy 
Trouble): through Thurs. Cail for times. 

Vil: Ghostbusters I: through Thurs. on two 
screens. Cail for times. 

1X: Karate Kid iit: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
X: Indiana Jones and the Last Crusade: through 
Thurs. Call for times. 
FRAMINGHAM, General Cinema I-VI (235-8020) 
Rte. 9, Shopper's. World 

|: Batman: Thurs. on two screens, 11 
a.m., 12:30, 1:45, 3:30, 4:30, 6:30, 7:20, 9:30, 10; 
Fri.-Mon., 12:15 a.m. 

lt: Indiana Jones and the Last Crusade: 
through Thurs., noon, 2:30, 5, 7:30, 10 

IV: Field of Dreams: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:45, 


V: Dead Poets Society: through Thurs. on two 
screens, 11:30 a.m., 1, 2, 4, 4:35, 7:15, 7:25, 10 


a.m., 2, 4:35, 7:25, 10 

lt; Batman: through Thurs. on two screens, 11 
ge 1:45, 3:20, 4:30, 6:30, 7:20, 9:30, 10; 
mats., 10 a.m. 


HINGHAM, Loring Hall Cinema (749-1400) 


I: Do the Right Thing: through Thurs., 12:50, 3, 
5:10, 7:30, 9:50 

i: Women on the Verge of a Nervous Break- 
down: through Thurs., 2, 4, 6, 8, 9:40 
LOWELL Flick (508-452-6900) 

205 Cabot St. 

|: Beaches: through Thurs., 7, 9:30 

No Holds Barred: through Thurs., 1, 3:30 

lt: Great Balls of Fire: through Thurs., 1, 3:30, 
7:10, 9:30 

Wi: Field of Dreams: through Thurs., 1, 3:30, 
7:15, 9:30 


, Sherwood Plaza 
i: Earth Girls Are Easy: through Thurs., 1, 3:30, 
7:20, 9:30 
ll: Say Anything: through Thurs., 1, 3:30, 7:10, 


9:30 
1 


Rte. 9, opposite 


's. World 
Karate Kid through Thurs... 1, 3:20, 5:40, 8, 


10:20; Fri., Sat., 12:20 a.m. 

i: Great Balls of Fire: thorugh Thurs., 12:30, 
2:50, 5:10, 7:30, 9:50; ae: Sat., 11:50 
No Evil: through Tues., 
12:20, 2:40, 5, 7:20, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:30 
Thurs., 12:20, 2:40, 
5, 7:20, 9:30 

IV: Honey, | Shrunk the Kids (with Tummy 
Thurs., 12:10, 2:30, 4:50, 7:10, 


V: Ghostbusters ll: through Thurs., 12:40, 3, 
5:20, 7:40, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight 

Vi: Star Trek V: "The Final Se, through 
Thurs., 12:50, 3:10, 5:30, 7:50, 10:10; Fri., Sat., 
12:10 a.m. 

NEEDHAM, Movies 3 (444-6132) 

924 Great Plains Ave. 


ll: Women on the Verge of a Nervous Break- 
down: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 5, 7:30, 9:40 
i; Rain Man: through Thurs., 12:45, 3:25, 6:45, 


9:15 


Burning: Fri. and Sat., 7, 9:15 
Far from the Madding Crowd: Sun.-Wed., 8 
Wuthering Heights: Thurs., 8; Fri. the 7th, 7, 9 


“ NEWTON, West Newton Cinema (964-6060) 


1296 Washington St. 

|: Paper House: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:30, 5, 
7:40, 9:30 

i: Honey, | Shrunk the Kids (with Tummy 
Trouble): through Thurs., 11 a.m,, 1,3, 5, 7,9 
Ii; Women on the Verge of a Nervous Break- 
down: through Thurs., 1:40, 3:40, 5:40, 7:35, 9:40 
IV: Chocolat: through Thurs., 1:20, 3:25, 5:30, 
7:35, 9:35 

PEABODY, General Cinema (599-1310) 

North Shore Center 

‘I: Star Trek V: The Final Frontier: through Tues., 
12:30, 3, 7, 9:25; Wed., Thurs., 1, 3:30, 7:10, 9:25 
ll; Honey, | Shrunk the Kids (with Tummy 
Trouble): through Tues., 12:30, 2:45, 5, 7, 9:20; 
Wed., Thurs., 12:15, 2:30, 4:45, 7, 9:20 

I: Beaches: through Tues., 1, 4, 7, 9:25 
Weekend at Bernie’s: Wed., Thurs., noon, 2:20, 
4:50, 7:15, 9:40 
PEMBROKE, Cinema (826-5650) 


Rte. 139 
i: Karate Kid Wi: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 7:15, 
9:30 


i: Honey, | Shrunk the Kids (with Tummy 
Trouble): through Thurs., 1, 3, 7:15, 9:15 
QUINCY, Entertainment Cinemas (773-5700) 
1585 Hancock St., Quincy Fair Mall 

I: Karate Kid lll; through Tues., 11:40 a.m., 2:05, 
4:35, 7:10, 9:30 


‘Ut: Star Trek V: The Final Frontier: through Tues., 


11:35 a.m., 2:05, 4:25, 7:05, 9:25 

li: Ghostbusters Il: through Tues., 11:40 a.m., 
2:10, 4:25, 7:10, 9:35 

IV: Great Balls of Fire: through Tues., 11:45 
a.m., 2:10, 4:35, 7:15, 9:25 

V: Batman: through Tues., 11:30 a.m., 2, 4:30, 7, 
9:30 

Vi: Indiana Jones and the Last Crusade: 
through Tues., 11:30 a.m., 2, 4:30, 7, 9:35 
Weekend at Bernie’s: starts Wed., 11:45 a.m., 
2:15, 4:35, 7:20, 9:25 


: Batman: through Thurs. on two screens. Call 
for times. 

I: Dead Poets Society: through Thurs. Call for. 
times. 

IV: Karate Kid lll: through Thurs. Call for times. 
V: See No Evil, Hear No Evil: through Thurs. Call 


12:45, 3:05, 5:25, 7:35, 9:45 
i: Rain Man: through Thurs., 1, 3:20, 7, 9:30 
SCITUATE, Entertainment Cinemas (545-0045) 


Front St., Scituate Harbor 

|: Batman: through Thurs., 2, 4:15, 7, 9:20 
li: Star Trek V: The Final Frontier: through 
Thurs., 2, 4, 7:10, 9:15 

Wit: Ghostbusters fl: through Thurs., 2, 4, 7:05, 


through Thurs., 2, 4:15, 7, 9:20 
SOMERVILLE, Loews Theatres (628-7000) 

35 Middlesex Ave., Assembly Sq. Mall 

i: Field of Dreams: through Thurs., 12:45, 3:05, 
§:20, 7:50, 10:20; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

lt: Great Balis of Fire: Thurs., 12:30, 
2:55, 5:15, 7:40, 10:10; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 


4:55, 7:15, 9:45; Fri., Sat., midnight 

Vill: Dead Poets Society: through Thurs., noon, 
2:30, 5, 7:30, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:25 a.m. 

IX: Indiana Jones and the Last Crusade: 
through Thurs., noon, 2:35, 5:10, 7:40, 10:15; 
Fri., Sat., 12:30 a.m. 

X: No Holds Barred: through Tues., 12:45, 3:10, 
5:20, 7:40, 10:10; Fri., Sat., 11:55 
Weekend at Bernie’s: Wed., Thurs., 12:30, 2:40, 
4:50, 7:10, 9:20 

Xt: Star Trek V: The Final Frontier: 

Thurs., 12:15, 2:35, 5:10, 7:30, 10:05; Fri., Sat., 
12:15 a.m. 

Xi: See No Evil, Hear No Evil: through Thurs., 
12:40, 2:55, 5:10, 7:35, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight 
SOMERVILLE Theatre (625-1081) 


55 Davis Sq. 
Killer Klowns from Outer Space: Fri., 6, 9:45 


Betty Blue: Sat., Sun., 5:15, 10 

A Night at the Opera: Mon., Tues., 8; Mon. mat., 
4:15 

A Day at the Races: Mon., Tues., 6, 9:45 
French Can-Can: Wed., Thurs., 5:30, 9:50 


7:15, 9:30 


kt Honey, | Shrunk the Kids (with Tummy 
Trouble): through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 7:30, 


i: Jones and the Last Crusade: through 
Thurs., 1, 4, 7, 9:30 

Wt: Batman: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7, 9:30 

IV: Dead Poets Society: through Thurs.,.1, 4, 
7:15, 9:45 

WOBURN, Showcase (933-5138) 

Main St., Middlesex Canal Park 

|: Great Balls of Fire: through Thurs. Call for 
times: 

Il: Field of Dreams: through Thurs. Calt for times. 
I: Batman: through Thurs. on two screens. Call 


FILM SPECIALS 


BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (566-5400), 
Dartmouth and Boylston Sts. Copley Sq., 
Boston. Mon. at 4 and 7 p.m.: Sweet Aosie 
O'Grady (1943), with Betty Grable. Thurs. at 6:30 
p.m.: a series of 

with“ 


MK2, 
resumes this week. Wed. at 6 p.m.: Half a Life 
(1982), Romain Goupil’s cinema verité work 
about radicals in 1960s Paris and their lives 15 
years later; at 8 p.m.: Aw revoir, les enfants 
(1988), Louis Malle’s autobiographical film, set 

the Nazi occupation of France. Fri. the 7th 
at 6 p.m.: Masks (1987), a Claude Chabrol satire 
about television and journalism; at 8 p.m.: Le bon 
plaisir (1984), a Francoise Giroud film about 
French politics. Admission $4, $3.50 for students 


and seniors. 

PEABODY MUSEUM OF SALEM (508-745-1876), 
East India Sq., Salem, presents films at 7 p.m. in 
the Bartlett Gallery. Thurs.: Kon-Tiki (1951), a 


students and seniors, $2.50 for children six to 16. 
SOMERVILLE PUBLIC LIBRARY (623-5000), 79 
Highland Ave., Somerville. Thurs. at 6:30 p.m.: 
Return of the Jedi. Free. 

SOUTH BOSTON BRANCH LIBRARY (268-0180), 
646 East Broadway, South Boston. Thurs. at 6 
p.m.: July 6, George Lucas’s Star Wars (1977). 
Free. 


WELLESLEY FREE LIBRARY (235-1610), 530 
Washington St., Wellesley. Thurs. at 2 and 7:30 
p.m.: Dead End (1937). Debut of the Dead End 
Kids. Free. 


WEST END BRANCH LIBRARY (523-3957), 151 
Cambridge St., Boston. Thurs. at 5:15 p.m.: 
Royal Wedding (1951). Fred Astaire dances on 
the ceiling and waltzes with a coat rack. Free. 

WORCESTER ART MUSEUM (508-799-4406), 55 


(1977). Tickets $3.50 at 7 p.m., free with museum 
admission at 2 p.m. 


8 
infra-Man; Fri., 7:45, midnight 
through Thurs., 9 
é 4 The Adventures of Baron Munchausen: Sat., 
Sun., 1, 4 
BEVERLY, Cabot Street Cinema (508-927-3677) 
286 Cabot St. + 
Koyaanisqatsi: Fri. the 7th, 8 
9:20; Fri., Sat., 11:20 Rte. 28, Redstone Shopping Center 
. Rain Man: through Thurs., 7, 9:30 
ae The Rescuers: through Thurs., 1, 3:30 

=" 807 Washington St. 

Field of Dreams: through Thurs., 7, 9:05 

i: Ghostbusters il: through Thurs., 1, 3, 7:15, 

i: Star Trek V: The Final Frontier: through 

J NEWBURYPORT, Screening Room Thurs., 1,3, 7:15, 9:30 
(508-462-3456), 82 State St. WEYMOUTH, Cinemas I-IV (337-5840) 

“a VI: Karate Kid lll: through Thurs. Call for times. 
— through Thurs. Call for times. ‘ 

“Coral Reefs: New Discoveries, New Re- 
sources,” and “Cane Toads: An Unnatural 
ale BOSTON History,” all from 1987. Free. ; 
EN BRIGHTON BRANCH LIBRARY (782-6032), 40 
ey Academy Hill Rd., Brighton. Thurs. at 6:30 p.m.: 
ee Cotten, Orson Welles, and an unforgettable 
in BR LINE score of zither music. Free. 
ee ' BEACON HILL (723-8110) ———_—_—_—_—_—_—_—— BROOKLINE PUBLIC LIBRARY (730-2368), 361 
ee 1 Beacon St. Washington St., Brookline. Wed. at 2 and 7:30 
ae p.m.: July 5, My Darling Clementine (1946). John 
-. REVERE, Showcase Cinema (286-1660) CODMAN SQUARE BRANCH LIBRARY 
ee (436-8214), 690 Washington St., Dorchester. Fri. 
at 2 p.m.: The Awful Truth. Fri. the 7th at 2 p.m.: 
Rebecca. Free. 
ois: 4 CHARLES (227-1330) THE COMPUTER MUSEUM (426-2800), 300 
195 Cambridge St. Congress St., Boston. Sat.-Tues., shown con- ; 
tinuously from 10:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m.: “The 
for times. tion of the latest in computer-generated graphics 
Vi: Great Balls of Fire: through Thurs. Call for and 3-D character animation. Museum ad- 
Oe Vi: Ghostbusters I: through Thurs. on two DUDLEY BRANCH LIBRARY (442-6186), 65 
as screens. Call for times. Warren St., Roxbury. Wed. at 10:15 a.m.: Nana: 
a IX: Do the Right Thing: through Thurs. Call for un portrait, an oral memoir by Nana Louise 
= X: Honey, | Shrunk the Kids (with Tummy THE FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 
ae Trouble): through Thurs. Cail for times. Marlborough St., Boston. Shows begin at 8 p.m. 
Pg. Xt Indiana Jones and the Last Crusade: Films are shown in French with subtitles. Fri.- 
a through Thurs. on two screens. Call for times.  Sun.: 1789. A filmed performance of the Theatre 
le Xi: Star Trek V: The Final Frontier: through du soleil, directed by Ariane Mnouchkine, which 
Bee Weekend at Bernie’s: Wed., Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, Thurs. Cail for times. re-enacts the clamor of the French Revolution. 
ee 5:30, 7:30, 9:30 XIV: Field of Dreams: through Thurs. Call for Admission $3.50, $2.50 for seniors. 
CINEMA 57 (482-1222) times. HATCH SHELL, Charles River Esplanade, Bos- 
eae 200 Stuart St. SALEM, Loews Theatres (595-4700) ton, is the setting for outdoor “Free Friday 
ie k Thurs., 1:05, 3, 5, 7 . 
OF -FINE ARTS (267-9300), 465 
See No Evil, Hear No Evik: through Thurs., Huntington Ave., Boston. Fri. at 6:30 p.m.: Bingo, 
a Bridesmaids, and Braces (1988), Gillian 
Nee women at ages 14, 18, and 26; at 8:15 p.m.: ‘ 
Armstrong's High Tide (1988), with Judy Davis. 
ae — The series “Marin Karmitz and MK2,” with 
Eee HANOVER, General Cinema I-IV (337-5353) 9:15 
Hanover Mail, Rtes. 3 and 53 IV: Indiana Jones and the Last Crusade: 
ae i: Dead Poets Society: through Thurs., 11:30 
ee Breakdown: through Thurs., 11 a.m., 1, 3:15, : 
or 5:25, 7:35, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 11:50; Sun., Tues., no 
11 a.m. show 
ae V: Chocolat: through Thurs., 10.a.m., 12:20, 
ioe {V: indiana Jones and the Last Crusade: 
iin Mt: Do the Right Thing: through Thurs., 11:45, 
| 7 65 Main St. 2:20, 5, 7:25, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 12:05 a.m. 
ae Star Trek V: The Final Frontier: through Thurs., IV: Karate Kid i: through Thurs., 11:50 a.m., 
- 7:15, 9:20 2:10, 4:40, 7, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:45 documentary about a raft trip from Peru to Tahiti. 
~~ LEXINGTON, Loews Theatres (862-3260) V: Batman: through Thurs., 11:30 am., 2:05, Tickets (includes museum admission) $5, $4 for 
i _. 4:40, 7:15, 9:55; Fri., Sat., 12:20 a.m. 
3 Vi: Honey, | Shrunk the Kids (with Tummy 
d Trouble): through Thurs., 12:50, 3:10, 5:25, 8, 
10:15; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 
Vil: Ghostbusters through Thurs., 12:15, 2:40, 
= Tues., no 11 a.m. shows 
NICKELODEON (424-1500) 
608 Commonwesith Ave. JANUS CINEMA (661-3737) 
5, 7:30, 10 
ARLINGTON Regent (643-1198) a Salisbury St., Worcester. Wed. at 2 and 7 p.m.: 
7 Medford St. the German film The Stationmaster's Wile 
f ARLINGTON, Capitol (648-4340) 


compiled by Charles Taylor 


VIE OF THE 
Glover and Mel Gibson return as the unlikely cop buddies. This time the pair is assigned to protect an accountant who laundered millions 
of dollars in drug money and is marked by the crime organization he worked for. Joe Pesci (Robert De Niro’s brother in Raging Bull) co- 
Stars with Joss Ackland (White Mischief) and Patsy Kensit (Absolute Beginners) . Eric Clapton had a hand in the music, and the director, 
once again, is Richard Donner. Opens Friday, July 7, at the Cinema 57, the Circle, and in the suburbs. 


EEK: Lethal Weapon 2 (1969). in what is reportedly the most violent in this summer's sequel sweepstakes, Danny 


a 


ADVISE AND CONSENT (1962). Otto 
Preminger directed this adaptation of Allen 
Drury’s bestseller about Washington 
shenanigans. Charles Laughton, Don Mur- 
tay, Henry Fonda, and Franchot Tone star 
Brattle 

X AGUIRRE, THE WRATH OF GOD 
(1972). Werner. Herzog's visually spectacu- 
lar film about a demented conquistador 
(the remarkable Kiaus Kinski) who leads an 
expedition down the Amazon River in 
search of the golden city of El Dorado. 
Essentially an exotic_ meditation on Heart of 
Darkness, the movie piods a bit, but 
Herzog's images of dense greenery, jungle 
savagery, and bizarre wildlife have a 
dreamlike intensity that carries you through 
to the final note of madness. Brattle. 
REVOIR LES ENFANTS 
(1988). Julien (Gaspard Manesse) . the 11- 
year-old protagonist of Louis Malle’s auto- 
biographical film, is encased in the armor of 
Privilege and intellectual superiority. But he 
also has a voracious curiosity. And it's this 
curiosity that's engaged and frustrated 
during the time he spends at a Catholic 
boarding schoo! in 1944, the last year of the 
Occupation, arid the year he befriends Jean 
(Raphaéi Fejt&) , the Jewish boy the priests 
are hiding from the Germans. Jean is the 
only student in Julien's intellectual league, 
and Julien is intrigued and unsettled by him. 
They become friends by putting themselves 
in each other's shoes, and Julien comes to 
appreciate the terror of discovery that Jean 
feels all the time. What makes the movie 
much more than just another story of Jewish 
Children hidden from the Nazis is that the 
moral ground Julien thinks he’s secure on 
begins to shift. in the end, he learns the 
great humanist lesson about the plurality of 
motives. Manesse “and Fejt6 are both 
superb. & Somerville Theatre. 


BATMAN (1989). Tim Burton's long- 
awaited comic-book. epic is a triumph of 
Style over substance. Watching it is like 
being drawn into a confined, airless space 

i . The movie is 


Michael Keaton is suitably mordant and 
repressed, speaking in a low hiss that 
simmers with contained rage. His Bruce 
Wayne is an orphan who's projected the 
chaos he feels within onto the face of his 
archenemy, The Joker (Jack Nicholson); 
but he still seems prey to the chaos of 
cinema conventions without. As The Joker, 
Nicholson exudes an exuberant irony that 
subverts the film’s whole good-guy-versus- 
bad-guy structure. With Kim Basinger. 
Cheri, Harvard Square, Chestnut Hill, 
suburbs 

& & KBETTY BLUE (1986). Director Jean- 
Jacques Beineix (Diva) is addicted to the 
pleasures of style, but here his flourishes are 


integrated into the story of a would-be writer 
and his obsessive relationship with an 
impulsive, unstable sexpot. Zorg (Jean- 
Hugues Anglade) is a handyman at a 
seaside resort. When the. restiess Betty 
(Béatrice Dalle) enters his lite with the torce 
of a runaway. locomotive, he’s too 
bedazzied to get out of the way. Discovering 
his unpublished novel, she deciares it a work 
of genius and dedicates herself to getting it 
published, all the while acting more and 
more erratically. The tragic finish is terribly 
adolescent, like a self-dramatizing teen's 
idea of a great romance, but what works 
here is the earthiness of the love affair. Zorg 
and Betty flood their lives with too much 
passion to handie, and Beineix is only too 
happy to be their co-conspirator. With 
Gérard Darmon. Somerville Theatre. 

LE BON PLAISIR (1984). Jean-Louis Tritig- 
nant plays the President of. France, who 
discovers he is the father of a ten-year-old 
boy by a former mistress (Catherine 
Denueve) and must recover an incriminat- 
ing letter to keep it a secret. Directed by 
Francoise Giroud. Museum of Fine Arts 

*&kXXTHE BRIDGE ON THE RIVER 
KWAI (1957). David Lean's memorabie 
Second World War epic is about a crew of 
British POWs in Burma who are ordered by 
their captors to build a sprawling, strategic 
bridge. Mostly, it's about the efforts of their 
leader (Alec Guinness) to maintain their 
pride as soldiers, even if it means building a 
better bridge than the Japanese could build 
themselves. The movie is pictorially stun- 
ning, and its antimilitary sentiments are 


who returns to destroy the bridge. From the 
Pierre Boulle novel. 2 Brattle. 


Cc 


*kkKTHE CAMERAMAN (1928). 
Buster Keaton plays a news cameraman 
who's inappropriately enamored of trick 
photography — his newsreels feature such 
un-newsworthy occurrences as beautiful 
nymphs diving up from water onto a diving 
board. One of Keaton’s wildest and funniest 
films. Brattle. 

*& KX CHOCOLAT (1989). Set in the waning 
years of French colonial rule in Cameroon, 
Claire Denis’s autobiographical film ex- 
plores the friendship between a biack 
“houseboy” (isaach de Bankole) and a 
young white girl (Cécile Ducase) whose 
self-absorbed parents drive her to seek 
companionship in the black quarters. In- 
stead of the meaty sense of conflict that 
would make the movie an original and 
textured coming-of-age tale, the story 
languishes, growing farther and farther from 
the heroine’s point of view. And when the 
film moves on to the sexual tension between 
the houseboy and the mother, it seems to 
jose its center completely. Copley Place. 
West Newton 

CLEOPATRA (1963). 


Taylor is 


Queen of the Nile in this notorious star 
vehicle that also started. her on- and 
offscreen romance with Richard Burton 
(sorry, Eddie). Rex Harrison and Peter 
Ustinov costar; Jospen L. Mankiewicz 
directed. Brattle. 


* 2 DANGEROUS LIAISONS (1988). 
Published in 1782, Choderios de Lacios’s 
Les liaisons dangereuses is a wickedly funny 
novel that recounts the sexual machinations 
of two master manipulators: the Vicomte de 
Vaimont and the Marquise de Merteuil — 
one-time lovers who now exchange eager 
confidences about thew conquests. The 
surprise of the movie version, adapted by 
Christopher Hampton from his_ stage 
production and directed by Stephen Frears, 
is how light-handed and economical an 
entertainment it is, and how closely the 
British filmmakers and their nearly all- 
American cast have approached the spirit 
of a rowdy 18th-century Frenchman. John 
Malkovich's Vaimont has a fey, powdered 
look, but behind the enervated tone of his 
line readings, his little snake eyes dart 
mischievously as he sets up his prey. 
Vaimont seeks to topple Madame de 
Tourvel (Michelle Pfeiffer) from the heights 
of her religious and marital devotion, only to 
astound himself by feeling pity for her, and 
then love. Pfeiffer gives a touching de- 
monstration of wounded purity. Close, on 
the other hand, is the only member of the 
cast not quite up to the material, though 
she's more restrained (and sexier) than 
usual, With Uma Thurman, Keanu Reeves, 
and Mildred Natwick. Somerville Theatre. 

*%&* KA DAY AT THE RACES (1937). The 
beginning of the Marx brothers’ long 
downhill slide at MGM at the hands of Irving 


- Thalberg — though this film boasts its share 


of classic bits. Groucho .is Dr. Hugo Z. 
Hackenbush, a fiea-bitten horse doctor 
engaged to the Margaret 
Dumont. There are the drawn-out produc- 
tion numbers to put up with, but also such 
gems as Chico selling Groucho tips on race 
horses (while posing as a peddier of 
“Tootsie Frootsie ice Cream’) and a 
sequence with the three brothers conduct- 
ing an examination of Dumont. Directed by 


Peter Weir's handsome, beguiling, but 
fatally flawed boarding schoo! drama con- 


Films This Wee 
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Kiowns Fr 


[Fri June 30 SF Schlock Classics 


OuTER SPACE 6-9:45 


OM 


Sat.Sun. July 1-2 
Erotic Iitrique 


Dangerous Liasons 5-745 
Betty Blue 5:15-10 


Mon. Tue. July 3-4 
¢Harpo Night at the 


8:00; mon.mat. is 


Groucho 


6-9:45 


Day at the Races 


Wed Thu. July 5-6 Re 


La Marscillaise 7:30 
French Can-Can 5:30- 


noir’s 


9:50 
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Premiere: “Little Dorrit 
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Premiere: "Brave Little Toaster" 
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Somery ille Theatre 
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“Sammi Davis, with 


evokes a rainbow 


—Jack Kroll, NEWSWEEK 
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IS ANYBODY THERE? 
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1296 WASHINGTON ST. 
ROUTE. 16 964-6060 


‘Continued on page 38 
Superb 
Good 
* Middling 
Bearablie 
A turkey 


The absence of a rating means the 
film has not been viewed as we go to 
press. In such cases, no judgment is 
intended 

The symbol @ indicates a film is 


available tor home-video viewing 


“THE HAPPIEST SURPRISE 
OF THE SUMMER SO FAR.” 


—CHICAGO TRIBUNE, David Kehr 


“THE MOST ASTONISHING, INNOVATIVE 
BACKYARD ADVENTURE OF ALL TIME. 
TAKE EVERYONE.” 


—AT THE MOVIES, Dixie Whatley 


PICTURES 


Weer Dienay PICTURES Steven Spielberg ALL NEW 


266-1300 


NOW PLAYING! 


KINTEK STERI 


cori NEEL 


WERAL MALL 


244 410 MALL 


DONT MISS THE NEW 


-MGM WHEN VISITING WALT DISNEY WORLD a 


erupting sensuality, 
eee 
3 
AS 

formances by Guinness as the honor- 
akawa as the Japanese martinet, and 
William Holden as the American commando = : . =: 

q ah >) 
wa certainly astonishing, a cross between Sam Wood. Somerville Theatre 
Metropolis and Fantasyland, though it never *&*XDEAD POETS SOCIETY (1969). 
seems to move. As the Caped Crusader, | 
| 
NATICK 
653-5005 | 237-5840 
PEABODY 
628-7000 599-1310 
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THE BEST IN GAY MOVIES 
DIRECT FROM L.A. 


NEW PROGRAM 
EVERY WEONESDAY 


Flicks 
Flash. 
ARTS SECTION OF 
| 


THE ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT AUTHORITY 


e 
a 
It’s a spectacular 
new film that explores 
and celebrates the 
human body. It’s 
guaranteed to make 
your heart pound and 
your spirit soar. 
It’s “To The Limit? 
a film produced by 
MacGillivray Freeman 
Films. Now playing at 
the Boston Museum 
of Science. 
See it. Find out 
what you’re made of. 
“To The Limit” is 


Museum Film Network 
and NOVA/WGBH 


at The Museum of Science 


Presented with the support of 


Advance reservations recommended. 

Call 523-6664. Showtimes: Mon. 11,1,2,3; Tue.- 
11,1, 
1,2,3,6,7,8;9; Sat. 
8,9; Sun. 11,12,1,2,3,4,5,6,7,8. Also showing 
Chronos 


Fri. 11, 
10,11,42,1,2,3,4,5,6,7, 


CANDIDATE” 
3:00, 7:40 
| “SEVEN DAYS IN MAY” 


(w/Bart Lancaster, Kirk Douglas) 
12:48, 5:20, 10:00 


ELIZABETH 


oP 
(Taylor/Burton) 1:00, 4:30, 8:00 
MONDAYS ROCK 

Moa., July 3 


“JIMI PLAYS 
MONTEREY” 


ERZOG_ AND FRIENDS | 
AGUIRRE. THE’ WRATH 
OF 


(Klaus Kinski) 4:30, 
“1AM MY FILMS” 


RIVER KWAI” 
(dir. David Lean) 4:30, 8:00 


LAYTIME 


Thurs., July 6 
“THE GENERAL” 
(Buster Keaton) 4:30, 7:50 
“THE CAMERMAN” 
(More Keaton!) 6:10, 9:30 


40 BRATTLE ST. 
HARVARD SQ 
CAMB + 876-6837 


Continued from page 37 

fronts the conflict between individuality and 
conformity, but tries too hard to resolve it. 
Robin Williams a luminously restrained 
performance) plays the new teacher at a 
New England boys school who attempts to 
win his charges with a mixture of poetry and 
scatalogical whimsy. Seven of the students 
renew the Dead Poets Society of their 
mentor's schooldays and meet in a cave to 
read poetry. Williams's power lies in his 
silences rather than his manic verbosity; the 


keen pain of lost youth and illusions are - 


evident in his eyes. And the collection of 
young actors evokes more of the pathos, 


trying to reinforce the point with one of the 


moldiest manipulative tricks in the movies. - 


director Julien Temple must have thought 
we'd be satiated by the relentless bright- 
ness — he shoots through a deluxe crayon 


directed by Sidney Lumet, Henry F 
stars as the American leader who has to 
cope when a 


2 FIELD OF DREAMS (1989). This piece 


‘60s writer (James Earl Jones) in Boston 
and visiting an obscure, long-retired ronal 


Kinsella,.and it preserves (and extends) the 
book's sappy poetic reverence for baseball. 
Costner’s love of the game becomes his 
way of returning to counterculture values. 
Yet the film also has its us-versus-them "60s 
side, with Costner battling to save his farm 
from those who can’t see the magic. Not 


even the first-rate cast, including Ray. Liotta. - 


(as Shoeless Joe Jackson) and Amy 


Robinson. Copley 

kkk KXFRENCH CANCAN (1955). Jean 
Renoir's re-creation of Montmartre in the 
1880s is a lively, nostalgic tale with an 


underlying hint of bitterness; it tells how the - 


cancan. and the Moulin Rouge grew from 
seeds of talent, love, and betrayal. Renoir's 
inventive use of color makes his carefully 
designed street scenes look like the paint- 
ings of the Impressionists, The per- 
formances he draws from Frangoise Arnoul 
and Jean Gabin reflect this same delicately 
textured romanticism. And beneath the 
dazzling cascades of color, the whirling 
melodrama, and the exultant dancing, the 
film proves to be Renoir's valentine to his 
protession. Somerville Theatre. 


*&kKKXTHE GENERAL (1926). Buster 
Keaton’s greatest comedy could be de- 
scribed as a balletic duet between Keaton 
and a runaway locomotive. Buster plays a 
would-be Confederate who tries to win his 
train.back from a platoon of Union soldiers. 
The logistics alone make the film an 
astounding spectacie; most of it was shot 
aboard and atop a speeding train, with 
Buster taking more risks per scene than a 
trapeze artist. Brattle. 

*®XGHOSTBUSTERS Ii (1989). In this 
sequel to the huge comedy hit, an evil spirit 
is threatening to take over the city and the 
Ghostbusters are summoned to save it. 
What this means in practical terms is more 
goo (pink instead of green this time) , more 
special effects, and a big showdown-to- 
save-New-York finale with the Statue of 
Liberty taking over for the Stay-Puf 
marshmallow man. Having to marshal huge 
crowds and special effects, director Ivan 
Reitman’s flat staging and slack timing 
become woefully apparent. And the script, 
by stars Harold Ramis and Dan Ayroyd, 
blows obvious satirical opportunities. 
There's one funny new character, Peter 
MacNicol as a foppish art restorer with a 
hilariously silly accent. And the romantic 
pairing of Annie Potts and Rick Moranis is 
an inspiration: love made in geek heaven. 
But the sophisticated, devilishly funny 
Sigourney Weaver is reduced to being a 
damsel in distress. What sustains you is Bill 
Murray, who's a wonder to watch. He 
manages to make the picture itself seem like 
part of the phoniness he's putting down, 


and that self-preservation is also a way of 
keeping faith with the audience. In a piece of 
ready-made product like this, his insincerity 
shines like a badge of integrity.Charies, 
Harvard Square, Circle, suburbs. 


HALF A LIFE or TO DIE AT 30 (1962). 
Romain Goupil cinéma-vérité portrait of a 
member of '60s Paris's radical left, and his 


(1989). Shot 


noe 


fresh satirical viciousness. It centers on 
three very nasty, very popular girls, all 
named Heather. The three are really all the 
same (they’re the Stepford Bitch God- 
desses) , and though the heroine, Veronica 
(Winona: Ryder) , knows they're evil, she's 
Still trying to.be one of them; the high-school 


stuck in the trailer park of a seedy working- 


passages are as flat as a Family Ties 
but once liberated from the sit-com conven- 
tions, Johnston is free to indulge his 
imagination, What separates this picture 
from previous. “tiny” concepts is that 
Johnston puts his effects together with a 
playfulness of narrative invention and an 


_ artist's eye for the absurd, the surreal, and 


the archetypal. Toying with the uneasy 
division between the familiar and the utterly 
alien, banalities are made wondrous. And 
Johnston gets a dark undercurrent: shrink- 
ing becomes a way of fleeing the onset of 


kk ki AM MY FILMS: A PORTRAIT OF 
WERNER HERZOG (1978). A documentary 
that proves director Werner Herzog is every 
bit as, uh, eccentric as his films. Here he's 


behavior (threatening to kill Klaus Kinski 
during the filming of Aguirre and so forth) 
are fascinating, yet he emerges as a man 
completely immersed in his private myth- 
ology, @ man whose devious intelligence 
makes you focus less on his stories than on 
his own elusiveness and self-absorption. 


Brattle. 


INDIANA JONES AND THE LAST 
CRUSADE (1969). Steven Spielberg's skill 
at manipulating audiences’ generic expec- 
tations saves the third Indiana Jones outing 
from full retreat into empty ritual. The key 
figure is Indy’s father, played by Sean 
Connery, whose James Bond is, after all, a 
prototype for Indiana Jones. Also an 
archaeologist, the senior Jones has spent 
his life in search of the Holy Grail. When the 
Nazis grab the good professor to get a piece 
of the action, Indy is called in on the case. 
The premise of their estrangement is 


promising, but Indy’s search for dad soon. 


resembles any other search in the previous 
films, and the ordeals become as exhaust- 
ing for the viewer as they are for the 
participants. The crucial father-son rela- 
tionship is just another special effect. With 
Alison Doody and Denhoim Elliott. Cheri, 
Harvard Square, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 

*&*XINFRA-MAN (1975). Outiandishly 
tacky fun. Watch the bionic space warrior 
defend Earth from the awful Princess 
Dragon Mom in this delightfully weird sci-fi 
extravaganza. Made in Hong Kong, it out- 
camps even the Godzilla movies with its 
slew of supporting monsters in floppy 
rubber suits, its cardboard sets, and its tin- 
foil space costumes. Featuring the immortal 
line ‘‘Things are so bad that they are worse 


Weber's obsession with him. 


‘than they have ever been!" Somerville. 
Theatre. 


KILLER KLOWNS FROM OUTER SPACE 
(1988). A hit of this year’s sci-fi marathon, 
this reportedly campy entry features every- 
one’s favorite B-movie slimeball, John 


Vernon. 

KKOYAANISQATS! (1983). A trip 
movie for the '80s, this ‘‘avant-garde’’ trifle 
is simply 87 minutes of slick, seamlessly 
edited imagery set to the jittery music of 
Philip Glass. It begins with a tour of the 
sunwashed Southwest and then moves on 
to New York and Los Angeles, using 


superpowered time-lapse photography to 


turn the surfaces of city life into a high- 
speed comic nightmare. There’s supposed 
to be a message in all this about the sinister 
effects of technology, but you don’t have to 
be a doomsayer to enjoy what amounts to a 
tantalizing mixture of sight and sound. 
Directed by Godfrey Reggio and photo- 
graphed by Ron Fricke. 2 Somerville 
Theatre. 


%&&KLET'S GET LOST (1968). Bruce 


Weber's canny, romantic documentary on 
Chet Baker is much more than a portrait of 
the great trumpeteer; it's also an essay on 
the erotics of jazz and a study in the nature 
of obsession. Baker's romantic, 
masochistic 


mirror images of himself, and this doubling 
sets up the theme of his awful physical 
disintegration. And through the testimony of 


tance from Baker himself. The man who 
emerges is a shambles; but he makes a fair 
bid for our sympathy, becoming an embiem 
of the way we waste time, and the way time 
wastes us all. What rescues Chet Baker in 
this movie, finally, is the magnificence of 
him. Coolidge 
Corner. 


MANCHURIAN CAN- 
DIDATE (1962). Great fun, if not as 
shocking or outrageous as it seemed when 
it came out. John Frankenheimer’s long- 


~ out-of-circulation film is at once the original 


” 


visionary black comedy and a 
first-rate thriller, one that anticipated by 
nearly a decade the con- 


impassioned 
Spiracy thrillers of the 1970s. A strangely . 


effete American soldier (Laurence Harvey) 


‘returns. from Korea to receive the Con- 


gressional Medal of Honor, One of his 


former platoon members (Frank Sinatra). 
discovers. that Harvey has, in fact, been - 


brainwashed by the reds and turned into a 


zombie assassin. The movie has the slightly % 


unreal texture of a comic dream, one in 
which the joke is always dangling just out of 
sight. Yet there's an oddity at its core. This 
satire of commie-baiting paranoia actually 
buys into the idea of the red conspiracy — 
it uses the very mindset it’s dismantling to 
whip its audience into a gleeful frenzy. With 
Angela Lansbury as Harvey's ghastly, 
manipulative mother, and Janet Leigh. 
Written by George Axelrod, from the novel 
by Richard Condon. & Brattle. ; 

MARSEILAISE (1938). Jean 
Renoir’s fascinating film about the re- 
bellious army that toppled Louis XVI. Renoir 
adopts an intentionally undramatic, non- 
judgmental stance, evoking the feel of a 


about a TV talk show host (Philippe Noiret) 
who invites a biographer to his country 
housé, and slowly reveals his true identity. 
Museum of Fine Arts. 

MIRACLE MILE (1989). You'd ex- 
pect a movie about a lonely musician 


(Anthony Edwards) who meets the girl of ~ 


his dreams (Mare Winningham) only to 
discover that nuclear war will begin in less 
than an hour to. be terrible. But 
writer/director Steve De Jarnatt gives this 
premise dramatic urgency and satirical 
resonance. With the cinematographer Theo 
Van De Sande, he creates a melan- 


choly /nightmarish glow, and nothing here is 


shot the way you'd expect. De Jarnatt might 
be described as a humanist without illusions 
and though the movie has nowhere to go 
but down, the two leads couldn't be better. 
Beacon Hill. 

*k*k*XMURMUR OF THE HEART 
(1971). Louis Malle’s autobiographical fami- 
ly comedy is a sophisticated, impudent 
masterpiece, and one of the truest films 
about the conflicting emotions of family life 
ever. The 15-year-old hero Laurent (Benoit 
Ferreux) is the youngest son of a proper, 
reserved gynecologist (Daniel Gélin) and 
Clara (Lea Massari), his carefree italian- 
born wife. His two older brothers are 
hellions who enjoy all their bourgeois 
privileges while maintaining an impolite 
contempt for bourgeois stuffiness. Ciara 
has no use for the conventions her husband 
tries to maintain and the boys love her for it, 
none more so than Laurent. Clara and 
Laurent are mother and child, confidants, 
and above all soulmates. It makes sense 


separable feelings we all have toward our 
families. Massari gives a warm, full per- 
forrnance, and Ferreux draws you in past 
Laurent's brattiness. And Malle seems 
genuinely amused and appatiied at 


cruelty, and embarassing ecstasy of the fluorescently garish cartoon style, this 
| adolescent experience than in any other biack-comic high-school satire serves up all 
i Bae 4o-, Sera teen movie of recent years. But even as _the usual teen-pic shenanigans, only with a 
in your own freedom, value, and spiritual 
ae F autonomy, he undermines these things by 
rl ay, 
He betrays every insight and subtlety 
: gore ou achieved in the film and ultimately subverts / 
“d i the integrity of its theme. Paris, Janus, caste system leaves her no choice. Then 
a ’ - Chestnut Hill, suburbs. she meets the spacy new rebel, J.D. 
(Christian Slater, doing an amusing varia- 
tion on Jack Nicholson's nasal croak) . The 
two team up and start killing the more 
‘ kids, passing Off the deaths as 
EARTH GIRLS ARE EASY (1989). suicides. Danie! Waters’s script has its share 
; This piece of MTV kitsch stars Geena Davis of wicked amusements. He’s latched onto [iii ; 
(a good sport considering she spends half the secret of Valley Girl slang: the way it 
Boo LPB the movie in a bikini or underwear) asa expresses a callous mental agility — it’s the 
ar RS manicurist who has three furry aliens (led language of minds raised on video 
agian” ( by Jeff Goldblum) splash down in her — terminals. Yet after about half an hour, the 
swimming pool and. get transformed into movie. stops being. much fun. The 
x eee hunks.. The obligatory spacefish-out-of- characters are too inhuman for good satire; 
: : at water, watch-them-regurgitate-pop-culture the sarcastic relentlessness of it all wears and he was the most appealing kind of 
‘ stuff follows, and the movie abounds in you down. And when the theme of teen narcissist — the gifted artist, the hurting- 
= splashy fluorescent colors, flashy fingernail suicide takes over, the film’s message bad-boy kind. Weber explores that 
: polish and wacko hairdos, cheeky refer- | becomes baffling and — in its nihilistic way narcissism, pushing and probing to get 
. encés to TV theme songs, bulging biceps — pretentious. Directed by Michael underneath the things that magnetize us. In 
" : : and boobs, and life-is-a-party attitudes. | Lehmann. Charles. jaunts through the highways, beaches, and 
; _ ESSE Julie Brown, who plays a beauty-saion %*%*%**XHIGH TIDE (1987). At the center clubs of Southern California, Weber sur- 
og = 9 proprietor, co-wrote the script, which is of Gillian Armstrong's superb film is a rounds Baker with young men who are 
al TP satirical without having any edge. And marvelous performance by Judy Davis. She 
plays Lilli, a back-up singer for an Elvis 
oe impersonator touring the small coastal 
mi: - towns of Australia. Fired from the job, and his past and present dependents (lovers, 
om . , Bk od box of fitters and provides more beat than _ too broke to get her jalopy repaired, she’s _ friends, family), Weber increases our dis- 
class town when she meets Ally (Claudia 
: ~ Karvan) teenager who also happens to 
be the daughter she abandoned at infancy. 
She's bursting with love for the girl, but she 
5, —B FAIL-SAFE (1964). in this "60s thriller keeps choking it off and racking herself with 
Sa guilt for doing so. The tension of the movie 
bs lies in whether Ally will go with her mother or 
oe remain with her grandmother (Jan Adele, in 
ace directed to bomb Moscow. Brattle a powerhouse performance), who raised “|. 
her and now wants to hold onto her. Davis, 
sau ; of baseball whimsy strains for profundity, in her best performance yet, captures the 
and it makes your jaw drop in the process. crossed circuitry of Lilli's emotions, gather- 
a : Kevin Costner is a '60s-veteran-turned- ing them into something surging and 
lowa-tarmer who hears a voice telling him to ineffable. The movie is filled with images of 
build a baseball diamond in his cornfield. He —_rootlessness and travel, and Armstrong 
am does, but the voice won't leave -him alone. — brings it a uniquely female vantage. With : 
ve , ' , Soon, he’s criss-crossing the country on Colin Friels. The script is by Laura Jones, 
cas \ = mysterious errands, picking up a reclusive and the superb photography by Russel ; 
(w/Frank Sinatra) 3:15, 7:40 (1989). Director Joe Johnston manages (0 _ 
fete a lg “SECONDS” me The movie is based on a novel by W.P. — turn this kiddie fantasy, about an inventor as 
Studio dad (Rick Moranis) whose latest gizmo 
“THE MANCHURIAN 
Madigan, can save the movie, though 
Costner’s goofball. grin undercuts Some ot 
: the _dippiness. Directed by Phil Alden 
| and 2 means of rebirth and 
«de controntation with the primitive forces that 
a i MASKS (1967). Claude Chabrol's film 
- eel presented in his most treasured guise, that 
ba of the visionary genius who lives for [i 
‘ 20th Anniversary! 
= 4:15, 9:00 
at 
| Doc. on Herzog \ 
OC. 
Wed.,JulyS 
“BRIDGE ON THE 
| | 
2 P| that the two of them end up in bed (in one 
: 7 } of the most tender loss-of-innocence se- 
| quences ever filmed) because incest here is | 
po an apt metaphor for the jumbled, in- 
by Della Femina, McNamee WCRS/Boston. - 


portrait of himself as a young man; his 
honesty bespeaks a faith in the audience. 
The movie brims with a recognizable 
mixture of love and annoyance, bickering 
and forgiveness, tolerance and exaspera- 
tion. Coolidge Corner: 


*& KA NIGHT AT THE OPERA (1935). 
Although saddled with frothy romantic 
interludes (featuring spunky Kitty Carlisle 
and fey Allan Jones) and a bland musical 
score (including the awesomely icky ‘Cosi 
Cosa’’), the first of the Marx Brothers’ 
MGM films remains one of the the greatest 
comedies ever made. Among its classic 
moments are the famous stateroom scene 
and the final dismantling of // trovatore — 
perhaps the quintessential comedic assault 
on Western civilization. Somerville 
Theatre. 

%*%NO HOLDS BARRED (1989). Hulk 
Hogan's first starring vehicle aspires to be a 
sort of Spitial Tap of wrestling as well as a 
mélange of spoofs and homages of all 
things cinematic. But it doesn't achieve the 
cult campiness it's aiming for and there’s 
not that much wrestling in it. Hogan is the 
good-guy wrestler out to triumph over his 
arch enemy, Zeus (Tiny Lester doing a 
standard Mr. T imitation) . But there are no 
surprises. If wrestling gets you off, stick to 
the Saturday cable orgies. Cinema 57, 
suburbs. 


42 THE RAINBOW (1989). It doesn’t heip 
to have read D.H. Lawrence's 1915 novel, 
the last third of which this film is based on, 
because director Ken Russell and his co- 
adapter, wife Vivian, have tra’ the 
novel's meaning. The novel is a ‘emely 
intelligent and beautifully modulated ex- 
amination of the tension between. what 
young women and men reach for and what 
they end-up with. But Russell is more 
interested in projecting his own tiresome 
camp onto Lawrence's landscape. Here, 
when the heroine. Ursula Brangwen (Sam- 
mi Davis), makes her first forays into the 
world outside her parents’ house, the men 
she meets are slavering lechers, a gym 
teacher she meets (Amanda Donohoe) is 
turned into a lesbian vamp, and Ursula and 
her mother (Glenda Jackson) are pre- 
sented as protofeminists with fully formed 
political points of view. And though we're 
meant to agree with Ursula’s rebellion 
against her parents, Jackson and Chris- 
topher Gable come off much saner less 
affected than anyone else in the ‘picture. 
Russell exaggerates Sammi Davis's hyper- 
bright schoolgirl grin and then tries to 
compensate by having her play most of the 
rest of the picture in a snit. Russell is the 
kind of director who ought to be put on a 
leash, like certain dogs, and kept away from 
other people’s gardens. Nickelodeon. 

*& kX KXRAIN MAN (1988). Dustin Hoff- 
man gives a magical performance as 
Raymond Babbitt, a high-functioning 
autistic savant. Raymond, who's a genius 
when it comes to memory or numbers, lives 
almost Completely inside his head, which is 
buzzing with details and rituals. (His rituals 
are his touchstones.) Hoffman never once 
softens the extremity of autism, yet he also 
might be the slyest comedian"on earth here. 
The movie is about how Ray’s younger 
brother, Charlie (Tom Cruise), a slick 
wheeler-dealer, spirits him away from the 
institution where he's spent most of his life 
in order to try to gain control of their late 
father’s fortune. Rain Man turns into a 
cross-country buddy movie in which 
Charlie’s exasperation at Ray's tics and 
mannerisms is balanced by his growing 
awareness that having a brother may mean 
something to him. It sounds like the latest 
disease-of-the-week special, yet director 
Barry Levinson has crafted one of the 
tenderést (and least pushy) sentimental 
movies ever made; it's at once touching, 
inspiring, and richly comic. And Hoffman 
has done the near-impossibie — he's given 
us a handicapped hero without tears. 
Charles. 


KX SCANDAL (1989). This much-hyped 
British movie about the early-'60s Profumo 
affair (which brought down the government 
of Prime Minister Harold Macmillan) is a 
disappointment. The events leading up to 
the scandal, which stretched out over 
several years and involved the American 
and Soviet governments as well as the 
British, are made to look a tame, convoluted 
version of your basic political sex scandal. 
And the movie has no feel for how Christine 
Keeler (Joanne Whalley-Kilmer) started a 
firestorm and heralded a new, more per- 
missive era. It also doesn’t tell us enough 
about Stephen Ward (John Hurt), the 
society osteopath who introduced Keeler to 
Profumo. Hurt seems square and biandly 
moral, but Whalley-Kilmer’s Christine does 
enough to suggest that the men who 
depend on exploiting peopie are the real 
whores. Copley Place. 

* SCENES FROM THE CLASS STRUG- 
GLE IN BEVERLY HILLS (1989). Pau! 
Bartel’'s comedy wants to be not only a 
satirical social satire, but a farcical sex 
rondelet that requires the effortiess 
precision of an Astaire solo. But what's here 
is only crude, loud, and crazy. Two hunky 
servants (Ray Sharkey and Robert Beltran) 
wager that each can seduce the other's rich 
lady boss in the course of a weekend. Bartel 
has a good cast: Jacqueline Bisset and Ed 
Begley, Jr. among them, but he’s more 
interested in shock value than in his 
elaborate structure or in shaping the 
material he has. And beneath his strained 
outrageousness is a buttoned-down moral- 
ism that’s out of place in a sex farce. He 
can't empathize with these characters so he 
points his finger and wants us to be 


appalled too. That's most apparent in-his 
direction of Arnetia Walker, an actress with 
a fine comic feistiness, who can't prevail in 
the face of Bartel’s condescension. Nickel- 
odeon, Harvard Square. 

*&*XSCHOOL DAZE (1988). in his big- 
budget follow-up to She's Gotta Have It, 
Spike Lee seems to be trying to reinvent 
commercial movies from the ground up. 
Jammed with collidirig subplots, a produc- 
tion number or two, and enough up-to-the- 
minute sociology for half a dozen movies, 
this comedy about rival factions at an ail- 
black college is an orgy of ambition, a case 


‘of a defiant young filmmaker throwing 


everything he has at the camera and hoping 
it all adds up. tt doesn't, yet Schoo! Daze 
isn't like other bad movies; even its failures 
command attention. The movie is about 
how the racism we're used to seeing 
between blacks and whites now rears its 
head, in a mutated form, among blacks 
themselves. Lee doesn’t have the 
craftsmanship to back up his ambitions, 
and the film is jangled and chaotic — it's so 
knotted up with what it wants to say that it 
never quite breathes. But Lee spanks things 
along with little throwaway gags, and often 
a scene will hold you simply for what he’s 
trying to do. With Larry Fishburne, Gian- 
carlo Esposito, Kyme, and Lee himself as 
the virginal Half-Pint. Beacon Hill. 

%& K SECONDS (1966). The idea — a sci-fi 
update of Faust — is promising. A middie- 
aged banker (John Randolph) , fed up with 
his life, signs a contract for a new one; he’s 
rebuilt by plastic surgeons and reborn (as 
Rock Hudson), but his lack of imagination 
extends into this life, too, and he's just as 
miserable. The story is creepy enough to 
keep you watching, but the film has a dreary 
atmosphere, and much of it is flashy- 
pretentious in the style of the mid-’60s: it's 
full of fancy angles, fish-eye lenses, gauzy 
dream sequences. Directed by John Frank- 
enheimer. Script by Lewis John Carlino, 
from a David Ely novel. & Brattie. 

* SEE NO EVIL, HEAR NO EVIL (1989). 
Richard Pryor and Gene Wilder waste their 
talents playing (respectively) a blind man 
and a deaf man wanted tor a murder they 
didn’t commit. There's obvious affection 
between these two, but they don’t bring 
anything out in each other; and though the 
movie relies on blind and deaf jokes, it’s not 
offensive, just dumb. The only life here is 
from Joan Severance and Kevin Spacey as 
a pair of killers. Cheri, suburbs. 

SEVEN DAYS IN MAY (1964). John 
Frankenheimer’s suspense film, adapted by 
Rod Serling from the Fletcher Knebel 
bestseller, about a military plot to overthrow 
the government. Burt Lancaster, Kirk 
Douglas, Frederic March, Ava Gardner, and 
John Houseman star. Brattle. 

1789 (1989). France's Theatre du Soleil's 
reenactment of their acclaimed stage show 
of the French Revolution. Directed by 
Ariane Mnouchkine. French Library. 

SHE'S GOTTA HAVE IT (1986). 
Written and directed by Spike Lee, this 
spare, rather elegant sex comedy is 
centered on the lives of four middle-class 
blacks in Brooklyn.’ Nola (Tracy Camila 
Johns), an alluring graphic designer, is 
involved with three men, each of whom 
wants her to himself. The joke is that each 
sees her as an enigmatic temptress, and she 
couldn't be more upfront about her motives: 
she likes sex and won't tie herself down. The 
movie is a hit-or-miss affair, but Lee, 
working on a shoestring budget, has 
enough confidence to be playful with his 
material,, and he plays the jive-talking 
hipster Mars to hilarious perfection. If only 
he could do with the other actors what-he 
does as an actor himself. As Johns’s 
sensitive lover, Tommy Redmond Hicks is 
dignified and dull, and as the social-climbing 
male model, John Canada Terrell is too 
pompous. The movie doesn't attain the level 
of stylishness and wit it aims for, but at his 
best Lee turns funk into chic. The lovely 
black-and-white photography is by Ernest 
Dickerson. Beacon Hill. 

* STAR TREK V: THE FINAL FRON- 
TIER (1989). In the expanded format of a 
big screen feature, black holes burst in the 


wispy fabric of Star Trek's premise and the 


gears of the artifice creak and are exposed. 
The fifth instaliment meanders aimlessly in 
the orbits of old plot devices, coy character 
shtick, and plot pomposity, vaguely echoing 
both the Middle East situation and pop 
psychology. Sybok (Lawrence Luckinbill) , 
a renegade Vulcan, rouses the populace of 
Nimbus lil to revolt and three galactic 
diplomats are taken hostage. Having re- 
nouficed the Vulcan ethos of pure'logic for a 
version of primal therapy, Sybok makes 
folks feel good about themselves and then 


_ sends them out to kill infidels. He hijacks the 


Enterprise to take him to the center of the 
universe so he can attain ultimate wisdom. 
The plot is lifted from an old episode “Way 
to Eden,"’ but in the director's seat, William 
Shatner falls back on other old ploys to fill 
the time. There are some modest and 
touching scenes with Kirk, Spock, and 
McCoy, and the picture is salvaged oc- 
casionally by shpritzes of self-effacing 
humor, but it’s also the most inert and jerry- 
rigged of the series. Cinema 57, Circle, 
suburbs. 

KSTRANGER THAN PARADISE 
(1984). Writer/director Jim Jarmusch 
eavesdrops on the lives of three listless, 
apathetic souls who have almost nothing to 
say to each other, and he keeps us 
thoroughly entertained. Filmed in beautifully 
austere black and white, this post-Warhol 
burlesque is structured as a series of 
deadpan blackout sketches. Its central joke 
is that the three characters walk around in a 
state of utter indifference; Jarmusch cap- 
tures this with such casual ease that the 
film's lack of affectation becomes a source 
of near-subliminal comedy. John Lurie is the 
hostile, monosyliabic-hipster hero, Richard 
Edson is*his literal-minded best friend, and 
Estzer Balint is Lurie’s teenage Hungarian 


cousin, who quickly gets onto the — 
punked-out American 


wavelength of 
nonchaiance. Somerville Theatre. 
SUDDENLY, LAST SUMMER (1959). Ten- 


(Elizabeth Taylor), and a brain surgeon 
(Montgomery Clift). Screenplay adaptation 
by Gore Vidal. Joseph L. Mankiewicz 
directed. Brattle. 


*& kk KWOMEN ON THE VERGE OF A 
NERVOUS BREAKDOWN (1988). Pedro 
Almodévar's lustrous pop confection stars 
Carmen Maura as Pepa, an actress and film 
dubber who learns from her answering 
machine that her suave, hollow lover Ivan 
(Fernando Guillén) is teaving her; for most 
of the movie, she dashes around Madrid, - 
trying to make contact with him. The other 
characters include Pepa's ditsy-model girl- 
friend (Maria Barranco), who's afraid the 
cops will come after her when they discover 
she’s been the lover of a Shiite terrorist; 
lvan’s son (Antonio Banderas) and his 
Cubist-featured fiancée (Rossy De Paima) ; 
and ivan's mother, who's been unhinged by 
her love for him. The story was inspired by 
Cocteau’s The Human Voice, but 
Almodé6var also takes off from the scream- 
ingly artificial Hollywood-studio comedies of 
the '50s and ’60s, re-imagining them with a 
satirical sparkle and a precision worthy of 
Feydeau. The whole movie is a dazzling 
parade of bright, perfectly modulated 
pastels, and the women have the iconic 
sheen of models and movie queens. But 
there's also a genuine subject here: the way 
love deranges us. The voice that issues from 
the heart of Almodévar's artifice is un- 
mistakably human. As Pepa, Carmen 
Maura is a hunk of no-holds-barred feeling; 
she gives you an idea of what Anna 
Magnani might have been like in farce. 
Copley Place, West Newton. 


K WONDERLAND (1989). Philip Savilie’s 


drama, about two gay Liverpool teens 
(Emile Charles and Tony Forsythe) on the 
run after witnessing the murder of a club 
owner, ranges from realism to video flash to 
garishly expressionistic dream sequences. 
There are some amusing performers in the 
first half-hour: Kim Christie as an aging 
glamor-queen mother and Robbie Coltrane 
(looking like a debauched Snow White) as 
a transvestite club owner. But the friendship 
between the boys.gets lost in the plot 
machinations, and the bathos involving 
dolphins gets pretty sappy indeed. Saville’s 
flights of empty style are enough to make 
you long for the honest grit of the mean 
streets the boys leave behind. Nickelodeon. 

* & K WOODSTOCK (1970). We were a 
whole city, man, and Michael Wadleigh's 
three-hour epic gets it all down on film. This 
isn't just a great concert movie, it's a great 
documentary, capturing with definitive de- 
tail the event that became the culmination 
— and the swan song — of ‘60s com- 
munalism. Martin Scorsese contributed his 
skills as an editor, orchestrating the brilliant 
triple-screen images. With indelible per- 
formances by Jimi Hendrix, Sly and the 
Family Stone, and the’ Who, as well as 
intriguingly dated ones by Joan Baez and 
Crosby, Stills; Nash, and Young. Z Brattle. 


“SPECTACULAR ENTERTAINMENT!” 


“POWERFUL. GREAT. the 1st movie of 


1989, | can’t wait to see it again.” — co, He Boston ciose 


“A SMASH! 
IT’S WALLOPING FUN” 


Gene Sholit, THE TODAY SHOW, NBC-TV 


“EXCITING. Worth the wait, worth the hype 
and worth the wait in line." 


“THIS ‘BATMAN’ IS HIP. 


it will reap — soci Keon, newsweex 


“A BIG BAT-HIT! | cant wait 
to see it again!” 


Pat Collins, WWOR-TV 
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First it was teacher to student. 
Then it was father to son. 
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Stif laughs 


Post-Waugh comic novelists punch up the Empire 
by Bill Marx 


ritish comic novelists may not always earn our guffaws, but they deserve our sympathy. Not 
only are the writers hard pressed to find yuks in the penny-pinching Thatcher era, but they 
have Evelyn Waugh peering over their shoulders, a real party pooper for contemporary 
humorists. Waugh’s cool irony transformed farce into savage satire; his heavyweight parody 
knocked the lightweight romps of Beerbohm, Firbank, and Wodehouse out of the ring. Suddenly, just 
being funny wasn’t enough. To assume Waugh’s mantle, an English writer had to be both highly amusing 
and socially incisive, a tricky combination that we don’t expect from American humorists, who tend to be 
hailed when they simply raise a giggle. 

In America, the tradition of farceurs such as Peter De Vries and S.J. Perelman and the more ambitious 
comic visions of Philip Roth, Robert Coover, and Donald Barthelme are philosophical and linguistic rather 
than social. Their thrust is lyrical, not political — at its best, their prose has the tension of rich, crazy poetry, 
their style a juxtaposition of high and low, elegance and slang. In contrast, the conservative British have 
rarely produced the metaphysical comic novel, the serious political novel, or the art novel. But in the _ 

See LAUGHS, page 7 


POETRY 


Poets for Life: Seventy-six 
Poets Respond to AIDS 
edited by Michael Klein 
Time’s Power 

by Adrienne Rich 


FICTION 


Horse Crazy 

by Gary Indiana 
Before the Birth 

of the Moon 

by V.Y. Mudimbe 

On the Golden Porch 
by Tatyana Tolstaya 
Still Life with Insects 
by Brian Kiteley 

A Fine Time to Leave Me 
by Terry Pringle 


NON EIC TION 


Howard Finster: Stranger 
from Another World, 
Man of Visions, Now 
on This Earth 
by Howard Finster 
as told to Tom Patterson 
The Photography 
of Invention 
by Joshua P. Smith 

_ Architects of Fortune: 
Mies van der Rohe 
and the Third Reich 
by Elaine S. Hochman 


Duberstein’s 
well-built 
fiction 
Note:book 


The Reading 


The search for 


gay America 
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SAYING 
GOODBYE 


MR MONTGOMERY 


Summer People 
by Marge Piercy 
Focusing on the most intimate 
aspects of the lives of three 
dedicated artists in a small 
Cape Cod community, Marge 
Piercy connects strongly with 
her true-to-life characters. 
Entertaining and sharply 
focused, the book is a power- 
ful modern parable of the 
struggle for a grounded and 
committed life with rewarding 
work, love and friendship. 
Summit, $19.95 


SY SR 
a 


In Transit 
by Mavis Gallant 
In her ninth collection of short 
stories, Mavis Gallant 
describes with elegant and 
scrupulous precision, and a 
discerning eye for detail, the 
quirks of human nature and the 
limits of compassion. These 
twenty stories, highly evocative 
and European in sensibility, 
originally appeared in The New 
Yorker during the 1950s and ‘60s. 
Random House, $17.95 


Booksh 


B.U. BOOKSTORE MALL, KENMORE SQUARE 


Saying Goodbye | 
by M.R. Montgomery 
Saying Goodbye is 


M.R. Montgomery's touching 


capture the histories of two 
men devoted to the American 
dream, his father, a civil 
engineer who helped to build 
one of the world’s biggest 
dams, and his father-in-law, 
the first Japanese to graduate 
from both Stanford Univer- 
sity and its medical school. 
Knopf, $18.95 


The Temple of My 
Familiar 
by Alice Walker 


Alice Walker describes her 
new novel as “a romance 
of the last 500,000 years.” 
Spanning continents as well 
as centuries, it moves from 
the Americas, Europe and 
Africa to primal worlds, 
where women, men and 


animals consort in 


surprising ways. Harcourt, 
Brace. Jovanovich, $19.95 


Call and Response 
by T.R. Pearson 
Call and Response encores 
T.R. Pearson's highly 
acclaimed trilogy of 


humorous, heartfelt evocations | 
of the life and language of the fm 
_ tural South. Here he spins a 


magical tale of love and its 


“complications, using the ich’ 


_ cadences and droll loquacity 
of Southern storytelling. 
Linden, $19.95 


THE 
ANDY 
WARHOL 


DIARIES 


EDITED BY 
| PAT HACKETT 


Moon Tiger 
by Penelope Lively 
Claudia Hampton, a successful 
historian, newspaper corres- 
pondent, lover and mother, lies 
dying in a London hospital 
where she recalls a life of 
adventure, relationships and 
most important, a brief, pas- 
sionate love affair during 
World War II with a British 
tank commander. This novel, 
now in paperback, won the 
coveted Booker Prize. 
Harper and Row, $7.95 


across Europe, over the 
Canadian border illegally to 
Gloversville, New York, and 
on to Hollywood, where he 
became Sam Goldwyn, the 


portrait of a man who fled 
the old world bringing with 


him strengths perfectly suited 


to the new world to which he 
aspired. Knopf, $24.95 


The Andy Warhol Diaries 
edited by Pat Hackett 
The closest thing there will 
ever be to Andy Warhol's 
autobiography, these diaries 


| began as the artist-celebrity’s 


tax records and became what 
may be the most candid and 
readable journal kept by a 
major personality in this 
century. Warner, $29.95 


THE Most 
BEAUTIFUL HOUSE 
INTHE WORLD 
WITOLD 
RYBCZY NSKI 


Phas 


My Secret History 
by Paul Theroux _ 
Andre Parent is an American 
writer and this novel is his life 
—his dreams, his privacies, 
everything that he keeps 
hidden — written in a witty, 
_ emotionally charged style, 


both dramatically human 
and ‘delightfully frarik’ 


Putnam, $21.95, 


T . 


PATRICK 
McGRATH 


The Sugar Mother 
by Elizabeth Jolley 
In her comic new novel, here 
in paperback, Elizabeth Jolley 
turns to an examination of the 
mysterious ties that bind fami- 
lies and lovers. The story is 
predictably complicated as 
Jolley leads us through her 
most memorable explorations 
of lives in the grips of unex- 
pected passions, and the decep- 
tions and secret hopes they 
inspire. Harper and Row, $7.95 


ops 


The Most Beautiful House 
in the World 
by Witold Rybczynski 
This is a book about 
architecture; about what 
architects do; how they get 
it right; what accounts for 
architectural genius; and 
what distinguishes archi- 
tecture from other arts. 
Rybczynski begins with a 
single idea and casts wider 
and wider circles until he 
transforms our experience 
of space. Viking, $18.95 


The Grotesque 
by Patrick McGrath 


Set in England, this tale of 
mystery, murder-and intrigue 


is chock-full of eccentric 
dreams, ironic fates and a 
uniquely gothic form of 


sexuality. Patrick McGrath 


is the author of the highly 


acclaimed ccllection of short 
stories, Blood and Water and 
Other Tales. The Grotesque 


is McGrath’s first novel. 
Poseidon, $17.95 
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POETS FOR LIFE: SEVENTY- 
SIX POETS RESPOND TO 
AIDS, edited by Michael Klein. 

’ Essays by the Right Reverend 
Paul Moore Jr., Joseph Papp, 
and Carol Muske. Crown, 256 
pages, $18.95. 


What's remarkable to me in 
Poets for Life: Seventy-six Poets 
Respond to AIDS is its variegated 
texture, its clear message that 
AIDS isn’t only one subject any 
more than it’s one disease. 

Arranged alphabetically by 
author, these are poems of lovers, 
friends, sisters, parents; they're 
written by gay poets and straight, 
sick and well, young and old, 
famous and relatively unknown. 
What many have in common is a 
fierce directness, an affecting 
urgency, an uncommon 
tenderness. Michael Klein, the 
editor and poet; has escaped the 
trap that usually ensnares 
“political” anthologies — the 
rhetorical posturing that tries to 
do too aggressively what Auden 
says poetry is incapable of. 
(Poetry, the old master WRG, 
makes nothing happen.) ~ 

But these poems do make 
something happen. Together. .- 
they form'a complex 
of the way a generation has come 
to look at its own mortality. 

They’ re different irom other 
“peacetime” elegies: each 
they tell us, is part firestorm 
of losses, inexorable and 
unpredictable. This anthology is 
its own work of art; morethan 
the sum of its parts — a play of 
voices, sometimes furious (“Hate 
the Reagans and their facile 
cancers’ — Paul Monette, “Ed 
Dying’); sometimes despairingly 
erotic (“My thoughts are crowded 
with death/and it draws so oddly 
on the sexual/that I am confused 
to be attracted/by, in effect, my 
own annihilation” — Thom 
Gunn, “In Time of Plague”); 
sometimes anguished, abstract, 
questioning (“. .. Somebody/I 
adored has died/into 
unbearability./But where it 
that?/Is where a 
narrow/inquiry?” — Heather 
McHugh, “By Faith Not Sight’). 

Several of the poems are parts 
of the authors’ book-length 
sequences, written in the 
cauldron of experience between 
diagnosis and loss — McHugh, 
Monette, and Ron Schreiber have 
all recently published elegiac 
collections. Writers this book 
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Brief reviews 


introduced me to include Michael 
Lassell, whose stoical instruction, 
“How To Watch a Brother Die,” is 
a bitter how-to guide, the 
confluence of the tragic and the 
trivial too familiar to anyone 
who’s stood helplessly by. AIDS 
changes some of the terms; the 
players are too young, the 
speaker's acceptance of his dead 
brother's life comes too late. 
Wendy Barker writes a gripping 
narrative, “Identifying Things,” 
in the voice of a terrified mother 
whose child reports that a friend 
has stuck him with a needle 
found en route to school. The 
doctor exhorts her to “find the 
needle,/bring in the needle, make 
sure those boys/find that 
needle,” The mother waits, 
imagining, ‘We will all work on 
dying/together, we will give him 
that, and maybe/it won’t even 
happen,” until the harmless 
needle’s recovered. The poem 
concludes, not without irony, “It 
helps, it always helps when you 
know/what things are.” 

Coterie politics riddle most 
contemporary anthologies and 
make them less definitive, less 
useful, than they aim to be. If we 
find a few unforgettable poems, | 
the book’s a treasure. In his wider 
embrace as editor, Michael Klein 
has created an important 
testimony, some voices stronger, 
some weaker. There are poems 
by Adrienne Rich, Jean 
Valentine, June Jordan, the still- |. 
ribald Allen Ginsberg, Edward 
Field, J.D, McClatchy, Edward 
Hirsch. I wouldn't have missed 
Mark Doty’s “Turtle, Swan” or 
Lynda Hull's “Hospice,” with its 
pained distance from an addict 
friend of her New Jersey 
adolescence, or Schreiber’s “the 
birds of sorrow,” with a Chinese 
saying that grows in resonance: 
“we cannot prevent the birds of 
sorrow from flying over our 
heads but we can refuse to let 
them build nests in our hair.” 

I hope readers aren't 
frightened off by the subject, for 
this is a helpful book, not a 
depressing one (and part of the 
royalties will go to PEN’s 
Emergency Fund for writers with 
AIDS). The poems in it wring 
grace out of suffering, reminding 
us again of the toughness of the 
human spirit and of the 


-mysterious healing power of 


literature, of art. As James Merrill 
writes in “Farewell 
Performance”’: ‘Art. It cures 
affliction. As lights go down 
and/Maestro lifts his wand, the 
unfailing sea change/starts 
within us. Limber alembics once 
more/make of the common//lot 
a pure, brief gold. At the end of 
our bravos/call them back — 
anything not to face the/fact it’s 
over.” 

— Gail Mazur 


TIME’S POWER: POEMS 
1985-1988, by Adrienne Rich. 
Norton, 58 pages, $7.95. 


If Adrienne Rich has given us a 
clue for approaching her new 
book, Time’s Power, it’s in the 
short poem “Delta.” A word to 
hostile critic and friendly reader 
alike, it begins, “If you have 
taken this rubble for my 
past/raking through it for 
fragments you could sell/know 
that I long ago moved on/deeper 
into the heart of the matter.” 
Those who have dismissed her 


for attitudes toward men (her 
past lesbian separatism now 
seems naive) and those who see 
her only as a political mouthpiece 
(she’s much more than the voice 
of feminism) are cautiously 
invited to look again at the poet's 
artistry, of which in this book, as 
she moves deeper into the heart ° 
of the matter, there is plenty. 

Over the years Rich has written 
in her own voices — young 
woman, middle-aged intellectual, 
wife, mother, daughter, artist, 
lover, angry citizen — and for 
those who have no voices — 
victims of sexual violence, 
martyrs, historical figures, 
ordinary women. In Time’s 
Power, the loudest presence is 
that of a woman nearing the end 
of her life. (Rich, at 60, is suffering 
from rheumatoid arthritis, a 
condition that, understandably, 
has brought some of life’s 
possibilities to an end.) Her 1986 
collection, Your Native Land, 
Your Life, though less compelling 
than the new volume, both 
documented her sickness and 
surprised her readers with its 
poems directly addressing her 
husband's suicide some 20 years 
back, her difficulty with her _ 
father, her Jewish heritage. It 
seemed to signal that Rich was 
refiguring a more expansive 
identity for herself. 

If Your Native Land was a 
settling of accounts, Time’s 
Poweris.a living will. Here is a 
woman who now must include in 
her “Love Poem” a third party — 
death: “we talk to her/daily, as to 
a neighbor//. . she has the 
keys/to this house if she 
must//she can sleep over.” And 
though Rich’s longer efforts often 
are the most satisfying, there are 
several short poems here that 
deserve attention. “For an 
Album” is a personal history not 
recorded by the cameras, but by 
“eyes that cut and caught each 
other, mime of the operating 
room where gas and knives quote 
each other/moments before the 
telephone starts ringing.” And in 
“In Dreamwood,” she considers 
her own writing. Looking down 
at the veins on a wooden typing 
table, she sees a map “by which 
she would recognize that poetry 
isn’t revolution but a way of 
knowing why it must come.” 

As might be expected, it’s two 
long poems that are, respectively, 
the book’s great acts of 
imagination and of meditation. In 
“Harper's Ferry,” the speaker 
imagines a fortuitous intersection 
of a girl's flight from sexual abuse 
and abolitionist John Brown’s 
raid. Calling to mind that 
“underground railway” is the 
term used today for the system of 
safe houses for abused children, 
the poem conjures up a 
redeeming image for every sort of 
slave, in the figure of Harriet 
Tubman. The speaker hopes, 
“That when the General passes 
through/in her blazing headrag, 
this girl knows her for Moses, 
pleads to stand with the others in 
the shortened light.” 

“Living Memory,” on the other 
hand, is one of Rich’s trademark 
explorations (and one of her 
best), gathering in discussion, 
gossip, fairy tale, ritual, and 
family history. It’s a self-portrait 
by way of emotional landscape, 
and the poem’s modulating 
voice, staccato to mellifluous, 
bridges the chasm from 
individual to tribal experience 


with an astonishing deftness. At 
one point, it remarks of her 
husband's suicide, “The land he 
loved as landscape could not 
unchain him.” Then, “There are 
many, Gentile and Jew, it has not 
saved.” As the book’s title 
suggests, the power time bestows 
is the mixed blessing of living 
with death and the need to write 
about it. “Living Memory” 
contains the book’s loudest 
declaration: “Time's power, the 
only just power — would you 
give it away?” And in Time’s 
Power, Rich commands a 
bountiful negotiation of our time 


on earth. 
— Robin Dougherty 


HORSE CRAZY, by Gary 
Indiana. Grove Press, 218 pages, 
$16.95. 


And I thought I’d had lousy 
relationships! None — none! — 
not even, well, never mind, 
begins to compare with the mad 
love Gary Indiana outlines in this 
lightly veiled autobiographical 
novel. This is a book the entire 
New York art world will read 
with relish. But it’s better than 
they deserve. Not only is it a 
revelation of the masochistic 
depths of obsessive love (see the 
famous art critic kiss on 
command the toe of his 
inamorato 20 times), it is a well- 
crafted piece of writing that tells 
it like it is (or was) among the 
downtown crowd. This is what 
Slaves of New York should have 
been: real life filtered through art, 
not just gossip. 

The title Horse (for heroin) 
Crazy (for crazy) is the only thing 
not quite right. Indiana’s 
addiction is emotional, not 
chemical. He could have called it 
The Ballad of Sexual 
Dependency, but Nan Goldin 
used it first. 

Gary Indiana was the last 
newspaper art critic in New York 
who mattered, When he was 
writing for the Village Voice | 
read it as often as I could, often 
disagreeing with his outrageous 
judgments, but enjoying 
immensely his esprit and wit. 
When he gave up his weekly 
column — and everyone 
wondered why — there was no 
longer any reason to read the 
Voice. Indiana is primarily a 
fiction writer, which explains 
why his columns were so good, 
and why he left weekly arts 
criticism as soon as he could. 

Horse Crazy tells a story not 
everyone will relate to, though 
you wouldn't want to spend 
much time with anyone who 
couldn't. Gregory is the name of 
the ill-fated infatuation. He’s 
young and comely in a gigoloish 
way. He comes with onyx hair, 
coral eyes (coral eyes?), long 
sideburns, and a ring through his 
nostril. Like all the young men in 
lower Manhattan, he’s an artist 
(he appropriates images from 
advertisements in order to 
deconstruct the media), and he 
works in a restaurant, this one 
owned by a French psychopath 
who caters to cocaine-addicted 
Eurotrash. Gregory’s a former 
heroin addict himself, and bad 
news from the word go. He sets 
the terms of the relationship, and, 
of course, only he knows the 
rules. One thing he makes clear 


from the start — he will never put 
out, because that’s what the 
narrator wants more than 
anything else on earth. In other 
words, he’s odious — just like 
Goldin’s boyfriend, Brian, only 
Gregory’s battery is purely 
mental. Indiana isn’t given a 
shiner like the one Goldin 
displays in her famous self- 
portrait; rather, he’s polished off 
with entreaties, demands, 
complaints, insinuations, 
recriminations, accusations, and 
threats. You watch in sympathy 
and horror as the narrator, a 
bookish type hungry for love and 
devotion, falls into unworthy 
love and self-willed madness. 

The other title that could have 
been appropriated for this novel 
is Journal of the Plague Years. 
Indiana’s terror of and obsession 
with AIDS puts his affair with 
Gregory in perspective. His ex- 
lover Paul lies in Sloan-Kettering 
dying, and he and his circle of 
friends make pilgrimages to his 
bedside. “Even though people 
were beginning to drop like 
flies,” he writes, “we all acted as 
if we were going to live forever.” 

Indiana is a Wilde wanna-be, 
and he tends to end every 
paragraph with an epigram. 
Some are not bad: “I wondered 
why if death is such a conqueror 
it has no effect on pettiness.” “No 
man is straight every minute of 
his life unless he is dead.” “The 
real sex of our time is fame and 
money.” “My solitude has the 
fatal ugliness of wanting.” “It’s 
funny how ina world where 
there are no brains there can be 
so many long memories.” 

His aspirations are also 
Woolfish, and his passages of 
stream of consciousness are his 
best. In one masterful paragraph 
he segues from worry about the 
meal he’s preparing (“If he loves 
me, will he pretend he likes what 
I cook even if he doesn’t like it?’’) 
to a disgusted observation on 
eating (‘Some people can eat 
every edible part of anything’) to 
the ethics of eating (“We 
shouldn't eat our fellow 
creatures”) to self-disgust 
(“Maybe my body’s not perfect 
enough for him. I’m too thin, my 
chest’s too narrow”). From the 
meal that will be eaten — 
chicken, rice, vegetable — to the 
meal that will not — the narrator 
himself — in one seamless strand 
of thought. Bravo. 

— David Bonetti 


BEFORE THE BIRTH OF THE 
MOON, by V.Y. Mudimbe. 
Translated by Marjolijn. Simon 
& Schuster, 203 pages, $7.95 
paper. 

V.Y. Mudimbe is a poet, 
scholar, and novelist from Zaire 
who teaches French literature at 
Duke University. His life 
embraces several paradoxes: a 
product of a colonial society torn 
by racial tensions, Mudimbe has 
made a career of writing in 
French and teaching that 
language at a university in the 
American South, itself a region 
with a bitter legacy of racism and 
oppression. 

In Before the Birth of the Moon 
(his first novel to appear in the 
US), Mudimbe depicts a world in 
which characters are forced to 
adopt equally contradictory roles 
in order to exist at all. The story 
Continued on page 4 
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Continued from page 3 

centers around a love affair 
between a prostitute (Ya) anda 
black minister of state in 
Kinshasa, the capital of Zaire, in 
1965. The discrepancy of social 
status between the lovers is 
echoed in a pattern of 
oppositions that underlies their 
society as a whole: Americans 
versus Africans, men versus 
women, colonial governments 
versus tribal governments, the 
powerful versus the powerless. 
Such polarities lead to tensions 
on all levels, but meetings of like 
elements (lesbian lovers, 
members of the same tribe) are 
also characterized by 
manipulation and coercion. 

The lovers conduct their affair 
in the environs of a modern 
metropolis where domestic 
suburban life and parliamentary 
politics contrast sharply with a 
backdrop of tribal superstitions 
and crudely violent rituals. Ya 
and her minister live in a society 
undergoing rapid if incongruous 
change, but there is little sense of 
liberation in the world Mudimbe 
portrays. His characters are 
trapped despite the apparent 
possibility of social and political 
revolution: society, like the 
structure of his text, seems 
destined to circle back and repeat 
itself, bound by the inexorable 
forces of power, greed, desire, 
and fear. Tribal and colonial 
governments (black or white) are 
both corrupt and destructive. 
People here are not free but 
rather caught between systems: 
the minister straddles 
parliamentary power struggles 
and tribal exigencies; Ya is the 
victim of both the judgments of 
imported Christianity and tribal 
sexism. This is a world in which 
despair erupts in the sudden 
violence of beatings, political 
assassinations, and human 
sacrifices, 
 Mudimbe skillfully evokes this’ | 
milieu, especially the steamy bars 
where people meet to drown 


character's cansciousness, 
| charting the ways in which 


frustration and horror ina 
sensual, alcoholic tide. His 
characters, however, remain 
elusive: they are so adept at role- 
playing that we never really 
grasp them. In concealing their 
inner selves they ultimately fend 
off not only each other but also 
the reader. Mudimbe’s rapidly 
shifting points of view heighten 
the sense of contradictory, if not 
disintegrating, selves. Moreover, 
the author has tried to write a 
love story set in a world 
characterized by hatred, fear, and 
dissimulation, one in which the 
need to hide behind masks and 
lies prevents any true 
communication among human 
beings. The reader can only 


observe the charade of each 

character's calculated responses | repressed, and the self and others 

to the repeated shocks of a addressed in the ongoing 

violent world. monologue of a restless and — 
— Lois Nesbitt | for the most part — dissatisfied 


mind. 
Tolstaya’s characters are 


ON THE GOLDEN PORCH, by dissatisfied for a familiar reason. 


Tatyana Tolstaya. Translated Life ie 
: ppointing and 
entrapping, and they know 
themselves powerless to change 
Tatyana Tolstaya is the it or escape. She writes movingly 


about the implacable 
destructions of time and aging, 
the easily shattered mysteries of 
childhood, and the irrevocability 
of crucial decisions left behind in 
a past that has become so remote 
as to be almost unrecognizable. 
She writes about hope and great 
expectations and about what 
replaces them once they are gone. 
In one of the longest pieces in 

the collection, “The Fakir,” a 
youngish married woman, Galya, 
lives on the dismal far outskirts of 
a nameless, dismal city. For 
escape from the squalor of her 
life, she looks to a charming, 
aristocratic friend named Filin, 
who has a gift for creating an air 
of luxury and largesse. He iga 
man who manages to have 

. |, collectibles in today’s Russia, for 

sake, and he is constantly 

finding strange new people to 

show off — circus performers, old 


granddaughter of Alexei Tolstoy 
and the great-grandniece of Leo 
Tolstoy. With such an imposing 
literary heritage, one might have 
expected her to have difficulty 
finding her way to an original 
style and choice of subjects in her 
work, but she has in fact written a 
collection of remarkably stirring 
and adventurous stories in On 
the Golden Porch. As with any 
truly original writing, her style is 
difficult to describe: it is both 
leisurely and rigorously 
economical; murmurous, 
evocative, and thick with detail, 
as well as pointed, abrupt, and 
starkly unsentimental. Her 
technique, in each of the 13 
stories here, is to move along the 
surface layer of one central 


impressions and new ideas are 
registered, impulses indulged or 


men telling extravagant tales of 
their influential political pasts, 
and odd rustic types who sing. 
The existence of Filin inspires 
Galya and her husband to believe 
— futilely, as it turns out — that 
they can change and similarly 
ornament their own lives. 
Eventually, their failure is 
crowned by the discovery that 
Filin himself is a fake. The 
apartment filled with wonderful 
things is a sublet from someone 
else; the stories he tells are 
fictions, embroideries, lies; he is 
“a pretender,” and merely 
ordinary, like Galya and her 
husband: 

At the close of her story, 
however, Galya moves toward 
acceptance of her unadorned 
world, and embraces the small 
details of beauty to be found in 
quotidian life. But not all 
Tolstaya’s characters make a 
similar peace with their 
circumstances. One man, 
anxious, dissatisfied, impotent- 
feeling, has the mysterious 
internal source of his malaise — 
referred to only as “it” — 
surgically removed and emerges 
from the operation hearty, 
boorish, and brutal: an effective 
man. In two other pieces, ‘Fire 
and Dust” and “Sonya,” women 
merely come to recognize the 
things they have overlooked in 
passing, especially the strange 
utility — as sources of sweetness 
and inspiration — of dead friends 
they had always denigrated and 
mocked. 

But many of the other works in 
the collection shift unexpectedly 
upward at their conclusions. The 
bleakness Tolstaya conveys so 
viscerally and persuasively opens 
out with startling abruptness into 
an equally persuasive pleasure, 
as at the end of the final work in 
the collection, “Peters.” In this 
story, an old man whose wife has 
just left him, a man who long ago 
had resigned himgelf.to | 
sleepwalking through much of 
his life, wakes up. “And wanting 


.integrity and respect. He is what 


nothing, regretting nothing, 
Peters smiled gratefully at life — 
running past, indifferent, 
ungrateful, treacherous, 
mocking, meaningless, alien — 
marvelous, marvelous, 
marvelous.” 

Tolstaya has been compared, 
rightly, to Chekhov: her 
characters come from the same 
sagging middle of Russian 
society, and resemble his in their 
idealistic flights of hopefulness as 
well as their confusion at life’s 
refusal to satisfy their crying 
need. But there is about all of the 
stories in this collection a dreamy 
quality that is uniquely 
Tolstaya’s. This is especially 
evident in numerous chanting, 
almost mesmerizing passages of 
description that are often 
ravishingly beautiful. On 
occasion, however, these 
passages seem willed and 
overlong, and they sap one’s 
attention to the circumstances at 
hand. For this reason, the stories 
are better taken singly rather 
than all at a gulp. Their 
originality of conception, from 
one to another, emerges 
powerfully when they are 
sampled in this way, as does the 
beauty of Antonia W. Bouis’s 
rendering of Tolstaya’s lyrical 
and tough-minded style. 

— Sara Laschever 


STILL LIFE WITH INSECTS, 
by Brian Kiteley. Ticknor & 
Fields, 114 pages, $15.95. 


The quiet man is an important 
archetype in our catalogue of 
heroes. He is often alone, outside 
the group, observing things 
others don’t notice, storing up 
secret knowledge. He talks little, 
but says much. He often rejects 
money and glory in favor of 


many writers hope they are 
themselves, as they stand outside 
the world. and try to pin it down. 
Brian Kiteley has created a fine 
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‘quiet man in Elwyn Farmer, the 
amateur entomologist of this 
| spare little book. : 

Farmer works for Robin Hood 
Flour, moving between Canada 
and the upper Midwest to take on 
various jobs for the company, ° 
finding his niche as chief of 
extermination research. There 
“my half education was no longer 
a hindrance.” His brother had 
stolen “my life savings from the 
bottom of my mother’s upright 
dresser. | would have entered my 
second year of graduate school in 
entomology that fall, but instead 
I found a job with the same 
company | work for today.” 
Nevertheless, he still collects 
insects; beetles are his specialty. 
It's typical that Farmer wanders 
into the parking lot during a . 
raucous office party, “the only 
non-executive there,” to collect 
bugs in a pool of rainwater, and 
to be told later that “ ‘Everyone 
likes you, everyone admires you, 
but you're a bloody cereal 
chemist. You have less power 
than the most out-of-the-way 
grain elevator foreman.’ 

These facts are scattered as 
widely as can be managed ina 
114-page book. It takes careful 
reading to piece the elements of 
Farmer's life together. Almost 
every chapter is headed by a field 
note. The book begins, 
“Collected in a small stagnant 
pool. Active swimmers. One 
swimmer fed on leaf hoppers. 
Drumheller, Alberta. September 
29, 1945.” (I was sorry that 
Kiteley let this specific device © 

out near the end of the 
book, substituting entries like 
“Northampton, Massachusetts. 
December 1973.” Perhaps this is a 
faithful record of Farmer's 
slowing down at the end of his 
life, but it looks like an author's 
lack of staminatome.)Each 
chapter is the record of a trip and 
its context, but only of that; it’s 
supposed to be a “still life,” 
capturing one moment of time. It 
is more reminiscent of home 
movies. Two minutes of life fly _ 
by, but bewildering details build 


repeated viewing or a helpful 
explainer can unravel. Kiteley 

| provides enough information for 
to figure out almost everything, 
but he sometimes seems to 
frustrate the reader deliberately. I 
kept waiting for the memory of 
the big event that precipitated 
Farmer's nervous breakdowns, 


“prone to a sort of physical and 
mental closing-up-shop when 
overworked or under acute 
financial pressure.” Maybe that's 
all a quiet man would say. 

Sometimes Farmer is a little too 
perfect. He protests, futilely, 
about the hazards of 
monocropping (planting just one 
strain of wheat is a sure invitation 
to its being wiped out by one 
species of pest) in 1951, about 30 
years before other agronomists 
take notice. But most quiet men 
are prophets without honor. He’s 
not vindicated on this subject, but 
he reaches old age content, 
watching bees swarm with his 
grown grandsons. You'll be 
content, too, realizing that Kiteley 
has captured 40 years of life in a 
few graceful pages, without all 
the blustering that often goes on 
in fatter books. 

— Lisa Deeley Smith 


A FINE TIME TO LEAVE ME, 
by Terry Pringle. Algonquin, 
293 pages, $15.95. 

It’s a fact of fiction that second 
novels often don’t live up to the 
glittering promise of the first. 
Although A Fine Time to Leave 
Meinitially falls into this trap, it 
wriggles free by the halfway 
point. Pringle’s engagingly 
lunatic first novel, The Preacher's 
Boy, chronicled the power 
struggle between a Baptist 
minister and his erring son; now, 
in his second book, the author 
shifts his focus to the emotional 
wrestling match between a 
husband and wife. 


up in the background that only 


but all we get is. a dry diagnosis of | 


Chris Gray meets Lori Lynn 
Conner while working part-time 
at a supermarket in Waco, Texas. 
One glimpse of her knocking a 
soda bottle off a shelf sends him 
into a swoon. In Chris's 
bedazzled eyes, Lori Lynn is 
Venus rising from a puddle of 
spilled soda, dripping sticky- 
sweet cola and dark-red blood all 
over his heart. Chris is certain 
She's the One, despite the fact 
that she’s clearly spoiled rotten 
— her key chain says so — and 
has all the accessories of the 
perfect rich girl. 

Lori is cute, blond, passionate, 
and, at least at first, fairly vapid. 
Possibly because she’s as gullible 
as the day is long, her dragon- 
lady mother is reluctant to let her 
do much more than go to 
barbecues and sashay back 
home. Lori's saving graces, which 
become more apparent as the 
novel steams ahead, are her dry, 
backhanded observations and a 
growing ability to roll with the 
punches. 

His eyes dimmed by love, 
Chris hurdles all obstacles and 
carries off his fairy bride toa 
small house in Austin, which she 
quickly fills with almond-colored 
appliances. To please her, he 


TOLEAVE 


mires him deeper in depression 
every day. 

Lori has her share of crosses to 
bear, too. First, there’s the small 
matter of Chris's older brother, 
Carl, a man her husband both 
idolizes and despises. Because 
Lori is the only thing Chris has 
that Carl can’t steal, he never 
skips an opportunity to humiliate 
her. His unkind practical jokes 
begin at the wedding. As the 
mirtister solemnly prompts Chris 
to say, “With this ring, I thee 
wed,” Carl chants in lock step, 


naming those who never set foot 
in the house of God: “Attila the 
Hun didn’t go to church, Ho Chi 
Minh didn’t go to church, the 
Boston Strangler didn’t go to 
church, Charles Manson didn’t 
go to church.” 

Compromises make them both 
unhappy, and Chris's increasing 
distance finally prompts Lori to 
leave. Predictably, this gives 
Chris just the kick in the pants he 
needs, and everybody — baby 
included — gets the chance to 
grow up a bit. 

It's an interesting feature of the 
novel that Chris starts off as an 
amusing, agile wiseguy then 
sinks into the persona of a selfish 
dullard, while Lori the Vapid 
gains depth, wit, and a sense of 
self. The struggles Pringle writes 
so humorously of have a 
dismaying truth about them — 
the small domestic irritations, the 
fantasy of a perfect lover 
somewhere out there waiting, the 
tiresome job that pulls a dreamer 
down. The author slips in his 
own cleverness at times, just as 
surely as Lori Lynn did in that 
soda spill. But when his funny, 
down-home philosophy is not 
too cloying, it's really awfully 
good. 


VISIONS, NOW ON THIS 
EARTH, by Howard Finster as 
told to Tom Patterson, with an > 
introduction by Tom Patterson. 
Abbeville Press, 223 pages, 

$35. 


“Lam Howard Finster a 
stranger from another world. My 
father and my mother, my sisters 
and brothers, my wife, my 
children, my grandchildren have 
really never figured me out for 
my kingdom is not of this world. 
Only my father in heaven knows 
me on this planet and that’s why 
I have been strong and happy. 
When my work is finished I will 
go back to my other world.” 

The Reverend Howard Finster 
is an American original. Preacher, 
painter, architect, gardener, 
philosopher, poet, and musician, 
he does all his work to spread the 
message of God in this time of 
final things on earth. He is most 
celebrated for his paintings, 
which have decorated covers of 
albums by R.E.M. and the 
Talking Heads and have 
represented the United States at 
the Venice Biennale. He paints 
transcriptions of his visions in a 
classic, untutored folk style that, 
in its unconscious hipness, could 
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which sold a million copies the 
first two and a half months it was 
released, and he brags that he 
thus sent 26 million religious 
sentiments out into the world in 
record time. The above quotation 
comes from a 1978 painting 
numbered “1,000 and 48.” He has 
now done nearly 7000, and since 
he promised God he’d paint 5000, 
he is starting to relax. 

Finster is a visionary. He 
experienced his first vision when 
he was three, when his dead 
sister appeared to him, and it was 
in a vision that God told him, in 
1976, to “paint sacred art.” Finster 
has visited Hell (another planet) 
and other worlds; he’s also seen 
Elvis. According to the Reverend 
himself, three days after his 
return from a pilgrimage to _ 
Memphis, he was “stooped down 
workin’ in the flowerbed, and all 
of a sudden I felt like somebody 
was behind me. So I looked 
around, and there stood Elvis, 
wearin’ dark blue pants and a 
light blue shirt with a open collar 
... And I said to Elvis, ‘What 
about stayin’ a while?’ And I 
heard him say somethin’ like,‘ 
have a tight schedule, Howard.’ 
And after he said that, I looked 
back around to see him, and he 
was gone.” Probably had to make 
an appearance in a supermarket 
in New Jersey for his National 
Enquirer fans — but Finster’s 
Paradise Garden, a folk-art- 
packed roadside attraction 
adjacent to his home and studio 
in Summerville, Georgia, is 
certainly an appropriate spot for 
the King to reappear. 

Abbeville’s new book, with a 


preprinted cover just like those 
on a three-year-old’s alphabet 
primer, is a joy to peruse. Jam- - 
packed with illustrations of 
Finster’s wonderful paintings, it 
also includes edited 
transcriptions of nine years of 
taped interviews. Finster equally 
delights in telling of his visions 
and his travels in space and time 
and in recounting tales of his - 
youth, early marriage, and 
ministry. Particularly charming 
are his evocations of rural life in 
Alabama and Georgia in the ‘20s 
and ‘30s, which seem as distant as 
paintings by Breughel. 

Finster, unschooled and 
ignorant, but full of love for his 
fellow creatures and endowed 
with a prodigious talent, has 
found for himself the ancient role 
of the artist-shaman who seeks to 
heal the world of its wounds and 
divisions through art. His work is 
marked by an innocent 
earnestness that ensures it a wide 
audience. Years after the trendy 
neo-expressionists and even 
trendier simulationists of the past 
decade have faded in our cultural 
memory, I suspect Finster’s work 
will be looked at and marveled at 
— as he looks down on us and 
marvels from his home on some 
planet far away. 

— David Bonetti 


THE PHOTOGRAPHY OF 
INVENTION, by Joshua P. 
Smith. MIT Press, 228 pages, 
$39.95. 

Photography may be 150 years 
old, but the debate over its status 


as an art form seems barely out of 


its infancy. Although few would 
admit it, the quarrel centers not 
so much on entials such as 
“vision” and “truth” and other 
high-minded notions of creativity 
and art, but on labor intensity — 
work. Discriminating historians 
have been very hesitant in 
granting full-fledged status to 
images captured in a 60th of a 
second. It’s not that Cartier- 
Bresson’s “decisive moment” is 
too brief for them. Or that 
Weston’s “supreme instant” is 
too fleeting. It’s all simply too 
goddamned fast and, well, easy. 

Point-and-shoot technology 
hasn’t helped; indeed, it has only 
fueled the argurnents of those 
who see the camera’s assets — 
spontaneity, speed, fidelity — as 
character flaws. A century anda 
half ago, picture-taking was hard 
physical work. Today, the 
medium is as much cerebral as 
technical. 

Recent work by photoartists — 
their term — is revealing a more 
or less conscious effort to “slow 
down” photography, either 
conceptually or technically, in an 
attempt to achieve the 
respectability afforded other 
media. New photographs are - 
being made;and not merely 
taken. Pictures are being created, 
fabricated, computer-generated, 
fragmented, staged, abstracted, 
constructed, deconstructed, and 
recontextualized in order to break 
down the commonly held 
distinctions between fine art and 
photography. And between 
photography and photography. 

The 90 American artists 
featured in The Photography of 
Invention are part of a new breed 
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of experimenters whose work 
quite intentionally defies 
categorization. They are non- 
traditionalists and outsiders, 
people more comfortable 
re-presenting photography than 
representing it. The book, 
subtitled “ American Pictures of 
the 1980s,” catalogues an 
exhibition at the Smithsonian's 
National Museum of Art marking 
photography’s sesquicentennial. 
And like most editions produced 
by MIT Press, its production 
values are impeccable. The book 
opens with a 20-page 
introductory essay by editor 
Joshua Smith that is both 
intelligent and down-to-earth, a 
considerable achievement given 
the fusillade of contrasting styles 
and techniques that follows. 
Many of the most successful 
photographs in the exhibition are 
by women, including Barbara 
Ess, Barbara Kasten, and Cindy 
Sherman. Lynne Augeri’s A 
Warm Night in January is, more 
accurately, torrid. And Jacqueline 
Hayden's Shore Birds in NYCis a 
softly surreal flight of fantasy. 
But other pieces — those by 
Lorrie Novak and Todd Watts, 
for instance — areas _ 
indescribable as dreams. Nearly a 
quarter of the photographs are 
untitled, and many that are 
identified are clearly 
understatements. Words like 
“Juminous” and “radiant” only 
hint at the power of Yellow Rose, 
a reassemblage by the Starn 
twins that explodes off the page 
even at 1/14th its actual size. 
Serious photographers may 
experience a sense of liberation 
after seeing this work, if not from 
any one particular picture, then 
from the sheer range of 
photoartistic expression reflected 
in the exhibition as a whole. It 
may not be mature work, but 
then neither is the medium, 
really. This book’s greatest value, 
perhaps, rests in its ability to 
inspire, to encourage others by 
example. It suggests that labor 
and sweat will always playa part 


occurs in the brain. 
— Don Rubin 


ARCHITECTS OF FORTUNE: 
MIES VAN DER ROHE AND 
THE THIRD REICH, by Elaine 
S. Hochman. Weidenfeld & 
Nicolson, 382 pages, $22.50. 


Ludwig Mies van der Rohe, 
Germany’s great architect and 
the last director of the Bauhaus, 
left his homeland before the. 
Second World War, came to 
America, and built glass 
skyscrapers and glass houses 
whose cool perfection came to 
epitomize all that is loved and 
hated about modern architecture. 
He declared that less is more and 
that God is in the details. But he 
did not flee Germany in 1937 in 
response to Nazi persecution. He 
left because Hitler did not like 
modern architecture. 

Nominally, Elaine S. 
Hochman’s Architects of Fortune 
is a book about two men 
obsessed with buildings: Mies 
and Adolf Hitler, whose rejection 
from the Vienna Academy's 
School of Architecture in 1907 
strengthened not only his desire 
for vengeance but also his resolve 


-ridiculous political 


_| the publicly funded Bauhaus, his 


in the photographic: ice, - | 
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to rebuild entire cities. Art 


historian Hochman notes that for 
Hitler, who frequently 
overwhelmed companions with 
endless diatribes on the most 
banal details of Berlin's grand 
public buildings, “political 
inclinations stemmed from the 
same motivations as his 
architectural ones.” 

Like many other German 
cultural figures of the period, 
Mies tried hard to gain the Nazis’ 
approval. To him, Hochmafi 
argues, architecture was a far 
loftier and more important 
pursuit than politics; if some 


considerations were demanded 
of an architect, well, that was 
unfortunate. But to prove himself 
worthy of building for the new 
Reich, Germany’s leading 
architect had a difficult task. His 
resolute apoliticism had led to 
association with some leftist 
building projects; as director of 


attempts to depoliticize the 
embattled school did not free it 
from vigorous community 
opposition — it remained a 
lightning rod for National 
Socialist attacks, But Mies’s 
biggest obstacle was the widely 
perceived leftist associations of 
the Modernist movement itself. 
The socialist origins of 
architecture's “international” 
style were irrelevant to its 
eloquent practitioner, but were 
an anathema to many Nazis. 
Hochman argues that 
Modernism would almost 
definitely have become the 
official style of Nazi Germany 
had it not been for the personal 
intervention of Hitler. (The irony, 
of course, is that Modernism was 
instead reborn as the lan of 
corporate America.) By 1937 it 
became clear to Mies that he 
would never be able to practice as 
an architect under the Nazis, and 
he left for America. But Hitler's 
true artistic intentions only 
became known after Mies left, 
when the Fiihrer introduced his 
frightening cultural program. 
Declaring the end of “artistic 
pollution of our people,” Hitler 
announced a purge of all 
“unacceptable” art and artists. To 
make the point, he set up a 
Degenerate Art exhibit, which 
displayed the work of such 
“crippled and mental defectives” 
as Paul Klee, George Grosz, and 
Oskar Kokoschka. In art, as well 
as in politics, the Nazis finally 
established complete dominance. 
Once in the US, Mies never 
spoke of his years under the 
Nazis. But Architects of Fortune 
is not the searing exposé of a 
great architect's hidden past one 
might expect. Instead, Hochman 
bends over backwards to be fair. 
She does not scold or condemn 
Mies for wanting to serve a 
horrendously repressive regime. 
Rather, she ends with an 
accusation that hits closer to 
home. Mies’s Modernism, she 
declares, shared with Nazism its 
lofty idealism, absolutism, 
arrogance, and its indifference to 
empirical reality. But Hochman’s 
book is more than a cautionary 
tale for architects; by focusing on 
the cultural, sociological, and 
political issues of one historical 
conflict, she illustrates the moral 
decisions that can underlie many 
aspects of professional life. 
— Larry Albert 
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Stiff upper laughs 


by Bill Marx 


Rail, Britannia: PARIS — and 


276 pages, $18.95. 


DIFFICULTIES WITH GIRLS, by Kingsley Amis. Summit Books, 


NICE WORK, by David Lodge. Viking, 
LEADER OF THE BAND, by Fay Weldon. Viking, 196 pages, 


277 pages, $18.95. 


$18.95. 
Continued from page 1 | flounder trying to juggle olde 
satires of Waugh, political and jokes with caustic criticism of 
social attitudes, even strong contemporary mores. None of 
ideas, were presented as the books gives us the writer at 


prejudices, instincts, or 
eccentricities rather than theories 
and ideologies. The meditator on 
the ordinary stuff of life — the 
realist, the observer — was 
acceptable if he was a humorist. 
Society, not the human 
condition, is the comic stooge. 
Britishers Kingsley Amis, David 
Lodge, and Fay Weldon, who 
have recently published new 
novels, are three lively 
contenders for the comic crown 
— all have the state of England as 
well as laughs on their minds. 
Even if their attempts to combine 
commentary and comedy do 
skitter all over the political map, 
from Amis’s crochets to Lodge's 
liberalism and Weldon’s feminism. 
Despite the writers’ differences 
on social issues, though, the 
essentially conservative formulas 
of British farce are painstakingly 
observed. The genre’s paradox is 
that despite ideology, sex and (to 
a much lesser degree) class 
obsess the writers and their 
characters. No matter how 
liberated or constipated their 
politics, Amis, Lodge, and 
Weldon peek through oft-eyed 
keyholes. Amis’s curmudgeonly 
Difficulties with Girls relishes the 
horniness of its wayward 
husband, Patrick Standish, as 
obsessively as Weldon’s Leader 
of the Band embraces the steamy 
fantasies of its heroine, Starlady 
Sandra, who carries on a torrid 
affair with a jazz trumpeter. The 
collusion between low japes and 
high dudgeon often becomes 


his or her best; but whereas 
Amis’s and Weldon’s novels are 
minor regurgitations of major 
themes, Lodge’s entertaining 
Nice Work feels like a transitional 
piece, an intriguing departure 
from the droll ivy-tower novels 
— Changing Places and Small 
World — that have made his 
reputation. 

The generational differences 
among the three writers influence 
their varying comic slants. 
Considered an Angry Young 
Man in the ‘50s because of Lucky 
Jim, Amis has gone on to become 
a Bitter Old One, his fulminations 
against modernity echoing 
Waugh’s rejection of modern 
mores. Lodge began publishing 
from his niche in academe during 
the early ‘60s, and his books 
reveal an enthusiasm for broad- 
minded consensus, a somewhat 
static balance of traditional ideas 
and current trends. Nice Work 
revolves around an unlikely 
rapprochement between 
eggheads and industrialists 
symbolized in the friendship 
(and brief romance) between a 
Marxist English professor and the 
manager of a foundry. As for 
Weldon, since her debut in the . 
late ‘60s she has been recognized 
as the most accurate chronicler of 
the changing role of women in 
British society over the past 
couple of decades. Her novels are 
increasingly playful (some would 
say chaotic) reflections, filtered 
through her volatile, free- 
wheelin the the 


quite 


the- 555 


liberated left. All three writers 
despise the bourgeois smugness 
of today’s Britain but assuage 
their bitterness by slipping their 
characters on plenty of banana 
peels. 

In this sense, today’s English 
comic novel is the ‘50s protest 
tome recycled for Thatcher's 
money-grubbing England: the 
disillusioned post-war 
generation’s indictment of 
bureaucratic and cultural 
absurdity seeping into the old- 
time slapstick of Tom Sharpe and 
Keith Waterhouse and the 
campus lampoons of Malcolm 
Bradbury. For contemporary 
American comic writers, the 
challenge hasn't been to 
incorporate what's outside the 
page, but to find a form and 
language that resist the crushing 
pressures of national life on the 
individual. On this side of the 
Atlantic, the self protests by 
creating itself, comically setting 
itself against the homogenized 
norm. (As Stanley Elkin writes in 
his story “A Poetics for Bullies,” 
we have to battle comically 
against a life lived “deprived of 
the warrants of personality.”’) 
British writers, in contrast, pose 
the secure self against a foolish or 
decadent society; this bedrock of 
conservative authority and social 
custom encourages satirical 
dialectics but discourages formal 
daring or radical thinking. 

In Difficulties with Girls Amis 
takes some backhanded swipes at 
the Thatcher era by retreating to 
the late ‘60s. The book looks in on 
the marriage he arranged earlier 
in that swinging decade between 
English lecturer Patrick Standish 
and voluptuous Jenny Bunn in 
Take a Girl like You — a much 
more rewarding book than this 
cranky sequel. Now employed by 
a third-rate London publishing 
house, Patrick lives in a modish 

apartment with Jenny, who is 


Amis’s most recent novels have _ 
dealt stingingly with impotence, 
madness, misogyny, and the 
debilities of old age — he isn’t a 
Tory so much as a misanthrope. 
Perhaps it is to relieve the 
bleakness (and answer critics 
who charge him with woman- 
hating) that the author has 
decided to bring back one of his 
few sympathetic female 
characters, the plain-dealing and 
long-suffering Jenny. 

But he saddles the sane, 
unbelievably patient woman 
with a lecherous husband who 
feels guilty about, but can’t stop, 
his philandering. Besides taking 
pot shots at domesticity, Amis 
adds a few weak subplots. The 
bumbling next-door neighbor 
has been told by his shrink that 
he’s a repressed “poof” (a term 
used throughout the book), and 
the gay couple down the hall is in 
a perpetual limp-wristed tizzy. It 
is for this kind of stereotyping 
that Amis has been accused of 
homophobia, but he doesn’t 
really show animosity toward 
gays; he just uses them for old- 
fashioned burlesque, turning, for 
instance, an attempted stabbing 
into a sit-com fracas. 

Actually, Difficulties with Girls 
isn’t corrosive satire so much as 
an exhausted sex farce — 
eroticism is an inconvenience, a 
damnable itch that won't go 
away. And the book lacks the 
poisonous send-ups of the 
counterculture that made Girl, 20 
such a lacerating attack on trendy 
self-destruction. Patrick's priapic 
struggles, as well as his barbs at 
the idiocies of the publishing 
world, aren't all that compelling 
by themselves. The plot simply 
strings together a series of 
conversational set pieces, some of 
which are hilarious, such as 
Patrick's affair with fatuous 
neighbor Wendy Porter-King, 
who bleats out sugary nothings 
like “The sky is blue and I feel 
gay.” But the author's bitterness 
about the debilitating march of 
time arid progress is missing; he 
even offers an uncharacteristic bit 
of sentimentality at novel's end. 
Depressed that she has been 
unable to conceive a child, Jenny 
learns she is finally pregnant. The 
news makes Patrick kiss her 
hands and say, “You've done it. 
Changed everything. You've 
saved us.” An unconvincing 
fadeout from a writer who, in his 
masterly black comedy about the 
aged, The Old Devils, shows how 
life and love slowly shrivel into 
oblivion. 

A member of Amis’s gay 
couple in Difficulties with Girls 
sums up the author's sexual 
credo, opining that “it’s the clash 
between male and non-male that 
causes all the trouble. They're 
different from us. More like 
children. Crying when things go 
wrong. Making difficulties just so 
as to be a person.” Ironically, Fay 
Weldon would partly agree with 
this Manichean divvying of the 
sexes, though for her the struggle 
for personhood includes a 
healthy dose of the erotic. Leader 
of the Band's crack astronomer 
Starlady Sandra — discoverer of 
a new planet and a media star 
herself — ditches her bourgeois 
hubby so she can roll in the hay 
with Mad Jack, a free-spirited 
musician. Following her man’s 
band as they tour France, 


| Sandra's narrative is a sprightly 


hodgepodge of personal 
confession, heavy breathing 
(“The door handle seemed about 
the right height, of cold shocking 
metal. I took off my jeans and 
rubbed myself up against it and, 
with the aid of my fingers, came 
and came again”), and aphoristic 
yuks (“What you want you can’t 
have: what you have you don’t 
want... that’s GUP, or Great 
Universal Paradox”’). 

Sandra’s wit always amuses, 
but Weldon piles so much 
thematic weight on the poor 
woman's shoulders that she 
buckles. It would have been 
enough for the novel to explore 
the contradictory desires of an 


who's giving it all up for lust. 
Unfortunately, the writer 
burdens the heroine with an 
insane mother and a gene- 
splicing Nazi father, raising 
issues that belong in a more 
serious, or at least defter, book. 
And Weldon, like Amis, harks 
back to the stupider aspects of the 
‘60s. Mad Jack's ragtag band, the 
Citronella Jumpers, are 
romanticized as “the singers and 
dancers of this world”; they‘re 
the kind of therapeutic gypsies 
who went out with tie-dye. 
Accordingly, Jack and his grungy 
friends are free-spirited ‘toons 
rather than convincing 
characters. What's more, a fetus 
ex machina also pops up in 
Leader of the Band, with Sandra 
becoming pregnant and planning 


. to return, with some adjustments, 


to the bland existence she 
initially ran from. Whether 
cooked up by the left or the right, 
the sanctification of motherhood 
has become stale. Rather than an 
exploration of self or a search for 
a new life, Sandra’s adventures 
look suspiciously like yuppie 
slumming. 

Lodge also rubs together 
unlikely social classes in Nice 
Work, but he’s much more 
successful at giving each stratum 
its due. In this case, Robyn 
Penrose, a feminist specialist in 
Victorian social novels at a 
university in the Midlands, 
unwillingly becomes part of a 
swap program with a local 
business. She is eventually 
drawn into a liaison with a 
truculent, sexist, and married 
manager, Vic Wilcox. The 
coupling evokes and parodies 
late-19th-century reformist 
fantasies about alliances between 
two historically antagonistic 
sectors of the ruling class — the 
cultivated, enlightened wing and 
the captains of industry. In 
Lodge’s version of the 
relationship, the two opposites, 
after a series of revealing 
mishaps, eventually learn 
something from each other: 
Robyn begins to apply her 
idealistic theory a little more 
pragmatically, while Vic tones 
down some of his reactionary 
tendencies. 

The novel's at its funniest and 
most perceptive when it keeps its 
odd couple squabbling in mutual 
incomprehension. Robyn the 
crusader almost starts a strike in 
the factory; Vic the hard-boiled 
money maker thinks he has a 
Commie agent on his hands. 
Confusion, with a dash of mean- 
spiritedness, also characterizes 
Margaret Thatcher's parsimony, 
which, in Lodge's view, has the 
country in a death grip. Vic loses 
his job because of merger mania, 
and Robyn is denied tenure 
because of budget cuts in the 
humanities. But Lodge also 
begins to lose it in the last third of 
his story. The pair's forbidden 
romance is quickly glossed over, 
and Robyn gets a financial 
windfall (an inheritance!) that 
guarantees the launching of Vic's 
entrepreneurial venture. In this 
case, social-novel-as-farce 
degenerates into a fairy tale — it’s 
as though Lodge reached a point 
where he couldn't wring any 
more chuckles out of England's 
economic and cultural 
contradictions. But it could be 
he’s just banging up against the 
limitations of the conventional 
comic novel. 

Or it could be that he lacks 
Waugh’s anti-humanist hauteur 
—a holier-than-thou panache 
that throws a plague on all 
houses. The alarming contrasts in 
British society that Lodge and his 
fellows uncover demand more 
than the gloss of high spirits, but 
the writers shy away from 
scathing black comedy or brutal 
burlesque. P.G. Wodehouse 
rather than Monty Python drifts 
into their heads a little too often. 
And given their notions of 
measuring up to Waugh, it isn’t 
funny. Like Amis and Weldon, 
Lodge eventually opens political 
fissures that punch linescan’t , 


workingipart time iri a hospital. sek intelligent and powerful woman | 
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Larry Duberstein’s 
well-built fiction 


by Missy Daniel 


eynolds Price advises 
R young writers, “If you can 

stop, you probably 
should. Try cabinet-making.” But 
Cambridge carpenter and writer 
Larry Duberstein has followed 
only half the advice. He’s been 
making cabinets for years, but he 
never stopped writing. In 1979 he 
published Nobody's Jaw, a 
collection of stories, and The 
Permanent Press has brought out 
two of his novels: The Marriage 
Hearse in 1987, and Carnovsky’s 
Retreat in 1988. 

There seems to be plenty more 
where they came from. 
Duberstein has finished another 
novel, The End of the Thread, 
and has begun The Alibi 
Breakfast, the second in an 
anticipated trilogy of which The 
Marriage Hearse was the first 
installment. The pile of short 
stories also continues to grow. 

Duberstein, 44, says his books 
are all about character, not plot. 
In The Marriage Hearse and The 
Alibi Breakfast the main 
character is Maurice Locksley, a 
writer in pursuit of himself 
through the streets of Cambridge 
and Boston, “a happy fella who 
thinks he’s not.” In Carnovsky’s 
Retreat it’s Oscar Carnovsky, a 

philosophic Brooklyn Jew who 
walks away for no reason froma 
wife and a beer distributorship in 
the ‘50s, “sinks his boat without a 
trace” for two and a half years, 
and keeps a journal about his 
retreat to Manhattan and the 
track at Belmont Park. And in 
The End of the Thread it’s Orrin 
Summers, a divorced and 
unsteady Beacon Hill 
psychoanalyst who drinks too 
much Bushmill’s, eats too many 
break fasts at the Paramount on 
Charles Street, and for whom 
“the adversarial aspects of 
dealing with affection at close 
range” prove to be too much to 
handle. 

“People do not come up to the 
mark, reader, that is the problem 
we face,” Larry Duberstein has 
Maurice Locksley write. “But 
they could, maybe... sol have 
sent out the messages that need 
to be received.” And from Larry 
Duberstein direct: “All of the 
novels I write take a moment in 
the life of a character. . . it might 
be a quiet crisis, it might be a loud 
one, and then it opens up.. . 


suddenly you can see inside, 
because it’s all right there, right 
there. And that’s it. That’s a 
novel. To me. That's phew I make 
anovel.” 
* 

__Q: I‘mtold you do your 
writing sitting in a truck parked 
in people’s driveways. 

A: There was a morning when 
I was doing a job, and suddenly | 


just got smacked by this scene, 


you know, and I sat for 45 
minutes in the truck out in front 
of the house — I don’t know 
what the customer was thinking 
— writing the scene, and it went 
into a book in that form, without 
a word changed. That does 
happen, because of the fact that I 
write seasonally — I write three 
months of the year, as faras . 
novels go. I knock off [from 
carpentry] at Christmas and go 
back to work around April Fool’s 
Day, and it works better than you 
would think, because the other 
nine months you are writing 

. Once I pulled off the road 
on my way to New York — I 
passed a gas station and an idea 
came to me, and I sat by the side 
of the road somewhere around 
Yonkers, writing down the story 
called “Ballad of a Punk.” The 
whole thing just fell on me, and I 
sat there and wrote it, and that 
went into Nobody's Jaw without 
a word changed also. Which isn’t 


‘Duberstein: writing from “the foxhole of bourgeois America” 


a principle of mine. I change a lot 
of words. I have nothing against 
changing words. But sometimes 
things come to you whole. 

Q: What were you like as a kid 
and in college? 

A: I grew up in Brooklyn until 
I was six and then moved into an 
ordinary suburban life in 
Connecticut. I remember 
Brooklyn and I have a lot of ties . | 


-to it: Lean do a Brooklyn decent, 


but nobody likes it when Ido. 

was one of those us 
kids in high school who was 
turning stuff out. . . but sports 
were more important to me than. 
academics. When I got to college 
shifted gears. And at that point I 
did find myself verydrawnto © 
writing, without having any 
talent at all. 1 was writing poetry 
at the time. Richard Wilbur was 
teaching at Wesleyan in those 
years, and he was an extremely 
generous teacher. I don’t think I 
ever heard an unkind or critical 
word, even though I never 
handed him a decent poem. 

I also worked with Jean 
Stafford there. She had the 
reputation for being very acerbic 
and very difficult — and she 
could be. But again, I never heard 
an unkind word from her. And — 
she too would always find 
something nice to say. She 
invented qualities for my writing 


Although looking back I find she 


| John Updike’s. 


sex plays in a.character's life. But, 


that I felt at the time didn’t exist. 


was accentuating something that 
was actually there. She liked a 
certain kind of dialogue I had, 
where I began close to the point I 
was going to end at, then looped 
out into some sort of distracting 
ellipse that engrossed you as you 
followed the curve out. . . . But it 
always came back andhitthe ~ 
mark. And at the time I didn’t 
know what she was talking 
about. 
Q: I wonder what you'd say to 
comparisons of your work to 


A: Well, I do have a golf scene 
in my new novel, 

Q; It’s not the golf, it’s the sex. 
And the fact that in The Alibi 
Breakfast you speak of the book 
as “adispatch from the foxhole of 
bourgeois America.” 

A: That's certainly what the 
Locksley books are about. 
Carnovsky’s Retreat, you 
characterize that novel in a lot of 
ways. You could call it a novel of 
the ‘50s written from the point of 
view of the ‘80s, you could call it 
a Jewish novel in some ways, you 
could call it a racetrack novel. 
You could call it whatever a novel 
that’s told in a journal is called. It 
fits a lot of categories. But it’s a 
message from the foxhole of 
bourgeois America too, in a way. 

Q: What is that message? 
What is the message today about 
men and women, sex and the 
sexes? 

A: Sex occurs so naturally in 
the course of events. It is a 
constant factor in the life of every 
person, and not to put it there in 
any form is a lie. To put it there in 
too direct a form is pornography. 
So somewhere between that — 
what I try and do is capture the 
psychological reality of the role 


there’s no particular theme. I 

mean, for Oscar Carnovsky it’s a 

completely differentproblem _ 
than it is for Maurice Locksley, 

and again for Orrin Summers. 

As a waiter, do also 

a 


camaradérie With 1 your réadér, 
‘ground the reader’ making If it 


put yourarhra 
even, with that,very 19th-century 
direct address, “Dear reader,* for 
example; 

“A: That's the game for me — 
to establish a voice with the 
reader and to introduce a 
character to the reader. The best I 
can hope for is that they meet this 
character, get to know or possibly 
love the character, and when 
they close the book, remember 
this person as though they had 
encountered him in life: The 
nicest thing said about 
Carnovsky, in particular, has 
been, “I miss him. I want to read 
the book again because I had 
Oscar in my life. I have accepted 
Oscar into my life,” you know, 

“and now he’s gone.’ 

Q: One reviewer said The 
Marriage Hearse is a novel about 
aman whois faithful to three 
women at once. Isn’t it, rather, 
that he’s unfaithful to three 


. women at once? 

A: Faithful to their places in 
his life, maybe — not faithful in a 
literal way, certainly. With the ex- 
wife, he is not really involved at 
all. With the other two, he is 
trying to cope with his own: 
greed, because he has 
tremendous affection for both of 
them. He would go to the well for 
either one, though obviously 
neither of them is going to feel 
good about that. 

Q: Theliterary critic Phyllis 
Rose called it “one of the 

funniest, smartest and most 
generous novels about marriage 
from a.male point of view” — 
generous to women, I think she 
meant, She says you do justice to 
the women characters’ 
complexity. 

A: Iloved that comment. 
When the book was first read by 
some women it gave them pause, 
because you could simplify and 
say, this is a male chauvinist pig 
(you remember that phrase) 
taking what he can get. But 
somehow Phyllis Rose, being an 
extremely capable and respected 
feminist intellectual, liking the 
book and saying that it was not 
only a good book, but very fair to 
women, made it possible for 
women to read it with a different 
attitude, I think. 

Q: The books are full of 
invented words like “small 
and silly grammar, and puns, ‘and 
bits of French. You do love to 
play with words, to fool around, 
even to a point that might try a 
reader's patience. 

A:. [have no excuses. Of 
course toa certain extent you do 
write for yourself. I mean, you’re 
sitting there writing — you're 
alone and you're amusing 
yourself. Having fun. Then you 
begin to think, what will the 
reader make of this? Is this for the 
reader or is it just for me, and you 
might cut it. I don’t think that 
James Joyce thought about the 
reader when he wrote Finnegans 
Wake, hejust putit there. But I'm 
nomames sJoyce. You skateaiine 

between pleasing and 
ntelligible. 
Q: pou feel like neglected 


writer? 


Wel Lam neglectedrit’s a 


fact there,aren’t millions of 
people aware of my work or 
reading it: But I don’t feel 
neglected, exactly. | feel it’s a 
strange process that’s way, way 
beyond afiyone’s understanding 
or control — the process of 
getting read, especially if you're a 
“quality” writer. I've been so 


. naive. You know, they have a 


category called “literary fiction” 
in publishing. I would have 
thought that a redundancy. But 
apparently it’s a very small area 
in the pantheon of publishing. 
So you write your books in a 
room alone and after that, who 
knows? Who can say? In some 
ways I feel very lucky the books 
are out there at all, that they are 
being nicely reviewed and 
appreciated. 0 
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Two new titles in the Emergent Literatures serics 
THE STREAM OF LIFE 


Clarice Lispector 

‘Translated by Elizabeth Lowe and Earl Fitz 
Foreword by Héléne Cixous 

“Clarice Lispector...is the premier Latin 
American woman prose writer of this century...” 
Alfred J. McAdam, New York Times Book Review. 
Generally regarded as Lispector'’s greatest work 
of fiction, this intense and lvrical novel 
chronicles its female protagonist's journey of 
self-discovery and self-affirmation. 

$19.95 cloth, $9.95 paver 


LITTLE MOUNTAIN 


Elias Khoury 

‘Translated by Maia Tabet 

Foreword by Edward Said 

Set against the backdrop of the 1975-76 
Lebanese Civil War, Little Mountain documents 
the socio-political. destitution of Beirut and 
explores, through a rich tapestry of 
reminiscences. vignettes, and conversations, the 
myriad aspects of sectarian strife that continue 
to torture her diverse population. 

$19.95 cloth, $9.95 paper 


University of Minnesota Press 


MN 55414 


“Extraordinary,” says Harry Crews in 


The Washington. Post Book World. “Anyone who reads. 
this will return to it again in memory and dreams.” In 

* this dark, lyrical story, an All-American lineback from 
Louisiana State returns home after graduation to the 
small. town he grew up in—back to the family and 
friends he loves but cannot save. 


“The boldness and passion of the telling make 
Bradley a novelist to watch for anxiously in the 
coming years.” —Atlanta Journal & Constitution 


“Bradley has a good ear for the vernacular of his charac- 
ters, and his descriptions of the town itself reverberate 
with a sad lyricism that captures his hero’s nostalgia for 
a vanished time and place.” —The New York Times 


*Richmond Leader 


For the bestin paperbacks, look oe the PENGUIN () 
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DATELINE ABA: In his 
ineffable book, Invisible Cities, 
Italo Calvino has Marco Polo 
grapple to describe the citadel of 
Zoe: “The traveler roams all 
around and has nothing but 
doubts: he is unable to 
distinguish the features of the 
city, the features he keeps distinct 
in his mind also mingle. . .. What 
line separates the inside from the 
outside, the rumble of wheels 
from the howl of wolves?” A 
similar sensation awaits the 
unacclimated guest to the annual 
American Booksellers 
Association convention, held this 
year in a steamy Washington, 
DC, over the first weekend in 
June. For four solid days, the 
Washington Convention Center 
was transformed into something 
closely resembling a walled city, 
as some 24,000 publishers, 
booksellers, agents, publicists, 
reviewers, sales reps, and even an 
author or two milled about and 
spoke of cabbages and kings and 
acquired odd cricks in the neck 
from craning to read each others’ 
color-coded name-tags. Insular 
by design (no general public is 
admitted), this year’s 
extravaganza felt particularly 
airtight because of its staggering 
scale (the 2025 exhibiting booths 
required this year sorely taxed 
the dimensions of the quite 
ample convention center), the 
metal dectectors and bag 
searches at the entrance (a special 


-| precaution in the dark aftermath 


of the Rushdie affair), and the 


breaking news from Teheran and : 


Tiananmen Square (which all but 
drowned inside the hall amid the 
shoptalk). One expects trade 
shows to be spectacles, but when 
the bash is thrown in the name of 
books, one might hope that the 
bread will hold its own against 
the circus. Alas, an idle fancy — 
the organizing committee would 
do well to ask attendees to:check 
all solemn notions at the door. 
The ABA is a schmooze, a 
gabfest, a labyrinthine funhouse 
where books come complete with 
smoke and mirrors, bells and 
whistles. All of which may be 
perfectly essential to the business 
of bringing books into the world, 
but which also left this roaming 
traveler with the chafing feeling 
that 1988’s record $2.4 billion 
worth of books sold does not 
necessarily a literate nation 
make. 


WARP AND WOOF: Not that 
you couldn’t find pockets of more 


Publishing news and previews 


by David 


John le Carré: star of the ABA autograph tables 


sober and traditional 
bookishness. On Saturday 
afternoon, for example, you 
could have trooped down into 
the bowels of the Grand Hyatt, 
across the street, and listened to 
Susan Sontag unapologetically 
quoting Samuel Johnson in her 
address on “Literature and 
Literacy” before a nice-size 
crowd that nonetheless fell well 
short of the droves that queued 
up for John le Carré’s autograph 
table on Monday. The outgoing 
PEN president, Sontag spent the 
last quarter-hour of her talk 


- hotel, wherein he affirmed “a 
writer's freedom of speech” and 


exhorting her listeners to 


remember that the battle over 
The Satanic Verses has not been 
“won,” nor the cause it embodies 
secured. It was a moving plea, all 
the more affecting for coming 
amid the cloistered chumminess. . 
of the ABA multitudes. Sadly, 
what more people carried away 
from the convention was the 
story of a Salman Rushdie 
imposter, who on Sunday 
hoodwinked officials and 
reporters long enough to stage a 
brief press conference at a DC 


had his unRushdie-like mug 


snapped for the next morning's 
Washington Post: Allin a day's 
warp atthe ABA. 


SMALL IS BOUNTIFUL: If 
you've somehow managed to 
overlook the relentless 
conglomeratization of the book 
industry, the ‘ABA is the ideal 
place for the impact to sink in. 
Publishing giants such as 
Random House and Simon & 
Schuster take up entire 
boulevards of floor carpeting, 
their families of imprints and 


‘subsidiaries ranged booth by 


booth like carnival sideshows. 
Doomsayers smell brimstone in 
these acquisition sprees, yet it 
remains to be seen whether 
readers will be the worse for the 
bargain. You couldn’t help but be 
impressed at the ABA by the 
stature and sophistication of this" 
year’s contingent of small, 
independent presses, many of 
which are profitably cultivating 
their economies of scale while the 
majors hustle after blockbusters. 
Even that perennial bogey of the 
small press ~- getting the books 
to the stores — is beginning to be 
tamed by some innovative 
thinking. Clustered together in 
the 6200-block of booths, for _ 
instance, were the several 
publishers that team up as 
Consértium Book Sales and 
Distribution, one of the most 
resourceful efforts to date to 
overcome the logistical 
impediments to small-press 
success. By partially merging 
their distribution arms, members 
of the consortium network such 
as Graywolf, Copper Canyon, 
Mercury House, and Thunder's 
Mouth are able to defray 
shipping.and stock costs, as well 
as enhance their profiles 
throughout the country. A similar 
arrangement is reaping rewards 
for LA’s Sun & Moon Press, 
which from its outpost on 
Wilshire Boulevard’s Gertrude 
Stein Plaza distributes books 
from 14 other small presses in 
addition to its own list of avant- 
garde fiction and poetry. 
Whatever else you might say, 


‘| about the state of publishing, you" 


can’t think of small presses as a 
farm system for the New York .__ 
monoliths anymore. 


STEP UP TO THE PLATE: One 
pie that gets divvied up pretty 
well among publishers large and 
small is the cookbook market. 
Trendspotters consider cuisine, 
along with travel and children’s 


books, to be one of the 
publishing industry's surest meal + 
tickets these days. And if it’s true 
that one sign of a fad’s staying 
power is how much funkiness it 
accornmodates, then the 
cookbook is indeed the toast of 
the book trade. That means if 
you're not especially stirred by 
the fall release of Julia Child’s 
latest (The Way to Cook, Knopf), 
you might decide your taste 
inclines more toward The 
Futurist Cookbook, due out in 
August from San Francisco’s 
Bedford Arts. Written in the ‘30s 
by the Italian Futurist 
movement's impressario, F.T. 
Marinetti, La Cucina Futurista is a 
manifesto of revolutionary 
gastronomy, replete with 
outlandish menus, radical 
recipes; and what Bedford Arts 
calls Marinetti’s “deadly serious” 
argument to eliminate pasta from 
the Italian diet,Rosebudsin 


pastry, anyone?” 


BIO BELT: ABA flash: 
biographies are,bigger than ever. 
That's bigger as in fatter and 
heavier — tomes fit to anchor 
yachts with. Where are the . 
biographers who know there's 
mofe to the art than achieving the 
blurb-happy status of 
“definitive”? This season we 
heard shelves groan under 
Humphrey Carpenter's life of 


| Pound (976 pages), Frederick 


Karl's life.of Faulkner (1200 
pages), and Norman Sherry’s . 
magnum Opus (783 pages) 
covering — brace youself — only 
the first 35 years of Graham 
Greene’s still-unfinished career. 
Weighing in this fall will be the 
second volume of Michael 
Holroyd’s life of Shaw (Random 
House, 500 pages), the first 
volume of John Richardson’s life 
of Picasso (Random House, 480 
pages), Barry Paris’s life of Louise 
Brooks (Knopf, 640 pages), and 
the second volume of Arnold’ 
Rampersad’s life of Langston 
Hughes (Oxford, 512 pages). 
Milestones in scholarship they all 
may be, but must they also have 


_the heft of millstones? 


OVER AND OUT: Here's laying 
3-2 odds that next year’s ABA _ 
won't be the gaudiest show 
town, Indeed, chances are the din 
and glitz will seem comparatively 
dignified. No, the ABA executive 
committee hasn’t drafted new 
reforms to tone down their 
hoopla: They've booked the 1990 
show in Las Vegas. 0 


SUMMER READIN G 


sumraation of all his written work." 


- New Yorker 
In his last book before he committed suicide 
in 1987, Primo Levi, “one of the most 
important and gifted writers of our time" 
(Italo Calvino), wrote courageously and 
profoundly about the moral collapse that 
occurred in Auschwitz and the fallibility of 
human memory that allows such atrocities to 


Mama Des 
GLORIA NAYLOR 


sass and wisdom.” 
The Drowned and the Saved 
PRIMO LEVI 
"Magnificent . . . the condensed, poised 


The best selling new novel from American 
Book Award winner Gloria Naylor. Mama 
Day is a mesmerizing tale of the modern-day 
descendants of a white slave owner and the 
black woman who was his slave. 


"This is a wonderful novel, full of spirit an 
- Washington Post 


NAYLOR | 


with extraordinary 


and 1930's. 


recur. 
Saul Bellow spectacular. 

Vintage Knopf 

SESS pager $29.95 paper 


One Hundred Flowers 


GEORGIA O'KEEFFE 
In 1987 Knopf published this huge, dazzling 
book that reproduces, for the first time and 


famous, extravagantly beautiful flowers 
painted by Georgia O'Keeffe in the 1920's 


The book was immediately and resoundingly 
welcomed: "A magnificently produced 
volume” said the New York Times 

. and the new trade paperback is just as 


Vintage 


brilliance, 100 of the 


Bad Behavior 

MARY GAITSKILL 

In these tales of love and sexual obsession, a 
major new voice in contemporary fiction 
depicts moments of dislocation, intense - 
longing, and often forbidden desire. 


"Wise beyond her years, utterly 
|, unsentimental, Gaitskill is . . 
is a collection I urge you to read.” 


$7.95 paper 


-N.Y. Times Book Review 


Harvard Book Store Harvard Book Store Cafe 


1256 Mass Ave., Cambridge 
661-1515 NOW OPEN TILL 11:00 PM 


190 Newbury St, 
At Exeter, 
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READING LIST 


Literary calendar 


by Robin Dougherty 


May Sarton signs copies of her latest novel at New Words bookstore July 16. 


TUESDAY/4 

NEW WRITERS’ COLLECTIVE 
sponsors a reading by Frank Tripa 
at 8 p.m. at the Community Church 
Bldg., 565 Boylston St., Copley 
Square, Boston. Open reading 
follows. Elevator available for 
handicap access. Free; call” 
742-1538. 


WEDNESDAY/5 


| HOWARD FAST’S THE 


DINNER PARTY is discussed at 
10:30 a.m. at the Fields Corner 
Branch Library, 1520 Dorchester 


-| Ave., Dorchester. Free; call 


436-2155. 
TUESDAY/11 
NEW WRITERS’ COLLECTIVE 


sponsors a reading by Gary Hicks 


at 8 p.m. at the Community Church 


Bidg., 565 Boylston St., Copley 
Square, Boston. Open reading 
follows. Elevator available for 


| handicap access. Free; 


742-1538. 
SUNDAY/16 
MAY SARTON signs copies of her 


new novel The Education of 
Harriet Hatfield from 3:30 to 5:30 
p.m. at New Words, 186 ; 
Hampshire St., Inman Square, 
Cambridge. Free; call 876-5310. 
RAFFAEL DE GRUTTOLA 
introduces a reading of Third 
World poetry, including an 
appearance by Ha Jin, at 3 p.m. at 
the Longfellow Garden, Brattle St., 
Cambridge. Free; sponsored by the 
New England Poetry Club. 
TUESDAY/168 
NEW WRITERS’ COLLECTIVE 
sponsors a reading by Deb 
Oestreicher at 8 p.m. at the 
Community Church Bld., 565 
Boylston St., Copley Square, 
Boston, Open reading follows. 
Elevator available for handicap 
access. Free; call 742-1538. 
TUESDAY /25 
NEW WRITERS’ COLLECTIVE 
sponsors a reading by Gail Luce at 
8 p.m. at the Community Church 
Bidg., 565 Boylston St., Copley 
Square, Boston. Open reading 
follows. Elevator available for 
handicap access. Free; call 
742-1538. 
THURSDAY /27 
VOICE OF THE PRAIRIE, john 
Olive’s comedy, celebrating 
storytelling and the pioneer days 
of radio broadcasting in the United 
States, is performed at 6:45 p.m. at 
the Publick Theatre, 1175A 
Soldiers Field Rd., Brighton. 
Sponsored by Centerpoint, 
Boston’s Center for Jewish Adults. 
Bring a bag dinner; wine and 
munchies will be supplied. 
Reservations with a $12 check 
required by July 6. Call 566-5946. 
CONFERENCES 
“ME AND MY SHADOW,’ an 
“institute in children’s literature,” 
sponsored by Simmons College 
Center for the Study of Children’s 
Literature, runs from July 17 
through 21. Guest speakers include 
John Cech, Robert Cormier, Paul 
Fleischman, Leon Garfield, Lyll 
Becerra de Jenkins, Patricia C. 
McKissack, and other authors, 
illustrators, and scholars. Fee is 
$525; for information about the 
institute, housing, and registration, 
contact the Center for the Study of 
Children’s Literature, 300 the 
Fenway, Boston, MA 02115; 


one, 738-2257. 
“AUTHORS AT ORCHARD 
HOUSE,” two weeklong 
workshops for young writers 
(grades 3-8), take place at Orchard 
House, home of Louisa May Alcott 
and her family, in Concord, 
Massachusetts. Sessions run July 
10-14 and August 14-18. Fee $75. 
Reservations required. Call ves 
369-4118. 
CONTESTS 
GROLIER POETRY PEACE 
PRIZE offers $500 for one poem 
that best raises the consciousness 
and understanding of the danger of 
nuclear weapons. Submissions are 
now being accepted, through July 
30. For information, send a SASE 
to the Grolier Book Shop, 6 
Plympton St., Cambridge, MA 
02138. 
NEW ENGLAND POETRY 
CLUB CONTESTS, including the 
Daniel Varoujan prize ($500), Erika 
Mumford and Firman Houghton 
prizes ($250 each), Ruth Berrien 
Fox prize for high school-age poets 
($125), Norma Farber prize for lyric 
poem, and Rosalie Boyle prize for — 
long poem ($100 each), are open 
for admission through June 30. For . 
rules, send a SASE to 2 Farrar St., 
Cambridge, MA 02138. 
ISAIAH 58: A JOURNAL OF 
ETHICS AND ANIMAL RIGHTS 
invites essay submissions on the 
theme “Human Rights Are Animal 
Rights” through August 1. Prize is 
$100 plus publication in the 


-| September issue. Send entry to 56 


Florence Ave., Arlington, MA 
02174. 

READING IN REAL LIFE 
COMMONWEALTH LITERACY 
CAMPAIGN is seeking full-time 
VISTA volunteers to work ona 
variety of literacy projects in 
Massachusetts communities. For 
information call 727-5717 or write 
Commonwealth Literacy 
Campaign, 100 Nashua St., rm. 
946, Boston 02114. 

DEADLINE INFORMATION 
PLS CALENDAR is published on » 
the last Friday of each month. Send 
your listing to PLS Calendar, 
Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline 
Avenue, Boston 02215 by the 
second-to-last Thursday of the 
month. 


MAKING BOOK __ 


The search for gay America 
surprising results 


by Caroline Knapp 


n the introduction to his new 

book, In Search of Gay 

America: Women and Men 
in a Time of Change (Atlantic 
Monthly Press, $18.95), Neil Miller 
describes the gay community as 
he found it three years ago. Miller 
was living in Boston at the time, 
observing what he calls a “new, 
increasingly secure gay world.” 
Gay couples were living together 
openly, in long-term, committed 
relationships. Lesbian couples 
were having babies, and moving 
to such previously off-grounds- 
for-gays areas as the suburbs. 
Miller knew there were still large 
numbers of gays who were either 
unwilling or unable to assimilate 
into conventional.communities, 
but he sensed thata 
transformation was going on, and 
that the change was good. It 
seemed, he writes, to “represent a 
new and essentially healthy stage 
in gay and lesbian life.” 

Hence the motivation for his 
book. As Miller writes, “The most 
important thing for gays and 
lesbians was to be able to be open 
and comfortable in our lives 
while having the same options as 
everyone else.” And he wanted 
to know: were gay pride and 
progress trickling down to small 
towns in America? If gays in 


Boston were living more open — 
and comfortable lives, what 
about gays in places like Selma, 
Alabama, or Fargo, North 
Dakota? 

After nearly two years of travel 
to and research in dozens of small 
towns and cities across the 
nation, he’s retained his 
optimism. And though he calls 
himself an optimist by nature, 
even Miller finds that somewhat 
surprising. 

“L expected people to be more 
closeted up, more fearful,” he 
says. He expected AIDS to be 
exacting heavy tolls on whatever 
gains gay activists might have 
made. He expected a somewhat 
more repressive atmosphere, 
particularly in smaller towns and 
conservative regions, such as the 
South. He did find some of that 
— a lesbian he quotes in Selma, 
Alabama, said the gay men there 
were so deep in the closet they 
were “back behind several racks 
of clothes”; gay men in 
Morgantown, West Virginia, led 
profoundly furtive lives, “lived to 
get drunk on the weekend.” But 
Miller found much more to be 
hopeful about: gay people 
organizing groups, forming and 
joining churches, carving out 
secure niches in their own 


communities, and above all, 
“coming to grips with issues of 
identity and sexuality.” 

“| just talked tosomany | 


| people who seemed well- 


adjusted and happy with their 
lives, people who had done a lot 
of struggling, but who were out 
there, forging ahead,” he says. 
“They gave me hope.” 

That hopefulness, he adds, 
gives the book its unifying 
theme. On a whirlwind nine-city 
tour to promote the book, which 
came out in late April, Miller says 
people kept asking him such 
sweeping questions as “What 
unites all these people,” and “Is 
there really something that can 
be called a Gay America?” If 
there is, he says, it’s that sense of 
a shared struggle toward a 
common set of goals: accepting 
oneself and searching for 
acceptance, to varying degrees, in 
a community. “That,” Miller 
says, “seems to be the same 
everywhere: the struggle to find 
your identity, to integrate it into 
your life.” 

Miller hopes the book will be 
read outside the gay community 
— and it should be. The themes 
of struggle will resonate with 
anyone who’s felt like an outsider 
or had problems fitting in — gay, 


WOMEN AND MENIN 


A TIME OF CHANGE 


straight, male, female, black, 
white — and they’re what make 
the book accessible to a wide 
range of readers. Though it paints 
a vivid and vital picture of how 
those struggles are played out 


among the gay population in 
specific regions and towns, 
Miller’s book is as much about 
the universal search for self- 
acceptance and community as it 
is about being gay. +f} 
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Video Night 


The Books 


Everyone likes to curl up with a.good 
book and The Coop has thousands to 
choose from. Here we feature some of 
this Summer’s newest releases in fact 
and fiction, short stories and travel 
essays, books on places as far away as 
Kathmandu and Moscow or as close 
as Back Bay and Maine. Come into 
The Coop soon, and read all about it! 


The Outer Banks 


By Anthony Bailey 

A haunting journal about a journey that 
explores an enticing and endangered stretch 
of historical Carolina coastline. $18.95 
Published by Farrar, Straus and Giroux 


At Home And Abroad 


By V.S. Pritchett 

Pritchett’s travel essays are a pure joy. His 
observations of landscape and human nature, 
country and characters are dazzling. $19.95 
Published by North Point Press 


Moscow Spring 


eX Ph 


TSS CaReinna 


aN 


By William & Jane Taubman 

If you’d like to find out what Gorbachev 
means, this book is a must. It’s a fascinating 
account of life in the Soviet Union today. 
$18.95 Published by Summit Book 


The Education Of 


Harriet Hatfield 

By May Sarton 

Her latest novel tells what happens when a 
60 year old woman opens A Bookstore for 
Women in a blue-collar section of Boston. 


$18.95 Published by W.W. Norton & Company 


The Widow Of Oz 

By Kathryn Lasky Knight 

An engrossing novel set in the Back Bay 
about a woman’s growth and self-discovery 
after the death of her beloved husband. 
$17.95 Published by W.W. Norton & Co. 


No Resting Place 

By William Humphrey 

From the author of Home From The Hill 
and The Ordways, this new novel is a pow- 
erful and compelling literary experience. 
$18.95 Published by Delacorte Press 


In Kathmandu 

And Other Reports From The Not-So-Far East 
By Pico Iyer 

Comical, poignant and unsettling images 
brought back from the Far East in a brilliant 
book of travel reportage. Paperback $9.95 
Published by Vintage 


Where I’m Calling From 


By Raymond Carver 

A collection of 37 new and classic stories 
that show us why Carver was so widely 
imitated but never equaled. Paperback. 
$8.95 Published by Vintage 


Letourneau’s 


Used Auto Parts 


By Carolyn Chute 

The author of The Beans Of Maine has 
created another unforgettable fictional 
family living in an upside down kind of Oz. 
Paperback $7.95 Published Harper & Row 


HARVARD SQUARE MITCOOPATKENDALL COOP ATLONGWOOD DOWNTOWN COOP 


CAMBRIDGE 3 CAMBRIDGE CENTER 
M-SAT 9:20-5:45 M-F 9:15-7 THUR ‘TIL 8:30 
THUR ‘TIL 8:30 SAT 9:15-6:45 
2 AT HARVARD: 1 HR. CHURCH ST LOT O8 2 HRS UNIVERSITY PL 


CHARLES $0 GARAGES. 
PARIONG AT KENDALL: 2 HRS M-F 1 MEMORIAL DRIVE PKG. GARAGE OR AFTER 5 WEEKDAYS AND ALL DAY SAT AT CAMBRIDOE CENTER GARAGE. 


PREE 
$1 PARKING AT LONGWOOD: BEHIND THE COOP APTER 5 AND ALL DAY SAT. 
“WITH SALES 


333 LONGWOOD AVE. 
M-F 0:15-7 THUR ‘TIL 8:30 
SAT 9:15-5:45 


RECEIPT SHOWING $3 MIN. COOP PURCHASE: VALIDATE AT CASHIER'S DESK AT THE COOP. 


1 FEDERAL ST ry 


M-F 9:15-5:30 TO ORDER BY PHONE, CALL: 
1-800-792-5170 


| 

q DURING REGULAR STORE HOURS 
‘ 


